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DEAN J B JOHNSTON 


Nothing in the preparation of this book has given 
us more pleasure than its dedication to a pioneer 
m the development of a college personnel program 
“to discover the individual’s outstanding interests, 
Jrs,ita,''and endowments and to help him discover 
’ the function m the dynamic social order in which 
he will find opportunities for the exercise of his 
powers in a satisfying way ’’ 
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The descriptive terra student peisonnel work is gradually 
supplanting the term vocational guidance Moreover, 
while leaders m the vocational guidance movement con¬ 
tinue to write controversial articles m regard to terminology, 
a gradual transformation of the field itself has been taking 
place The contiast can best be seen by reading Ruth 
Strang’s volumes on student personnel work and any of the 
standard vocational guidance textbooks In the foimer, 
we note increased emphasis on ways and means of analyzing 
the potentialities of the individual as a necessaiy first step 
in guidance. In the latter, reliance appears to be placed 
pnmaiily upon ways and means of providing students with 
information about the world of woik The present volume 
ilfiparts from the orthodox vocational guidance point of 
view and is distinctly in line with the newer conceptions 
subsumed under the term personnel work 
The older approach dates back to the pioneer work of 
Frank Parsons In the absence of scientific methods of 
analyzing the individual. Parsons necessarily stressed the 
role of the interview, and guided self-analyses as well as 
occupational infoimation The followers of Parsons tended 
to steer clear of the analysis phase of guidance, so it was 
natural to witness the development of courses in vocations, 
lectures and round-table discussions concerning vocational 
opportunities, and a system of introducing youth to the 
world of work through visits to business and industrial 
organizations as constituting the heart of the vocational 
guidance movement The newer approach also makes 
use of sources of occupational information but shifts the 
emphasis to a study of the individual in relation to occupa¬ 
tional adjustments—his capacities, abilities, interests, and 
character traits in relation to occupational requirements, 
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h(‘ing the most practical way of providing help for 
youngsters faced with the necessity of rvisely choosing a 
life work 

A most interesting study in contrasts awaits the reader 
who turns from the present volume and carefully reads 
Chiming a Vocalion by Frank Parsons, published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company in 1909 And the reader will 
be Hurpnsed to discover the similarities as well' Strangely 
enough, the vocational guidance movement as it has 
developed historically has paid less and less attention to the 
problem of analyzing the individual and has paid more and 
more attention to the problem of accumulating and dis- 
w'lriinating information about occupations Both phases 
of the work w('re recognized at the outset by Parsons as 
bi'ing of ('(pial imjMirtance 

The failuri' of the vocational guidance movement to make 
any noteworthy progress m the development of improved 
methods of analyzing the individual has undoubtedly 
preventt'd the movement from making as great a con- 
tnbutiem to American education as its founder had a right 
to exjH'ct P’ortunately, however, the problem of develop¬ 
ing improved methods of analyzing the individual was 
rpeei\ing attention at the hands of psychologists who for 
the most jiart were not concerned with the guidance move¬ 
ment por se Ilefereiice is here made to the establishment 
of a research center in applied psychology at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology just prior to the World War. 
Walter Dill Scott, W V. Bingham, L. L Thurstone, 
Bi'anLsley Rumi, E. K Strong, Jr, C. S. Yoakum, J B 
Miner, W. W. Charters, and their students addressed 
themselves primarily to this baffling task of developing 
ways and means of measuring vocationally significant 
mental traits. The development of intelligence testing 
prior to and during the World War, together with the 
widwpread application of intelligence testing in schools 
and colleges after the war, represents a major contribution 
The development of a full-fledged personnel system for the 
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U S Army during the World War likewise constitutes a 
major contribution Here we witnessed the wholesale 
application of the idea of the qualification card as a basic 
personnel technique along with occupational specifications, 
trade tests, and rating scales 
Following the war and as the result of the impetus 
provided by the personnel work m the Army, there weie a 
variety of developments The Division of Anthropology 
and Psychology of the National Research Council held a 
senes of meetings devoted to a consideration of the possi¬ 
bilities of imtiating a scientific vocational guidance program 
at the college level As an outgrowth of these conferences, 
the American Council on Education undertook the task of 
sponsoring a coopeiative intelligence test program directed 
by L L Thurstone In 1923, the American Council on 
Education also organized its Committee on Cooperative 
Experiments m Student Personnel The deliberations and 
activities of this committee under the able leadership of 
C R Mann, David A. Robertson, Herbert E Hawkes, 
and L. B Hopkins stimulated a tremendous interest 
throughout the country m the desirability of undertaking 
student guidance progiams m high schools and colleges 
In addition to stimulating interest, the committee provided 
workers in the field with instruments for making student 
guidance work effective The committee contributed the 
cumulative record card, the simplified rating scale for 
students, aided and encouraged E K Strong, Jr , in his 
work of measuring vocational interests, and encouraged 
experimentation in constructing adequate vocational infor¬ 
mation monographs from which have come Crawford and 
Clement’s The Choice of an Occupation and W E Paiker’s 
bibliography entitled Books about Jobs The committee 
also worked at the task of developing adequate achieve¬ 
ment tests at the secondary-school level as well as at the 
junior-college level Out of this have come the batteiies 
of objective achievement tests constructed by the Coopera¬ 
tive Test Service directed by Ben D Wood All these 
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d(‘\ ('lopments are dcHPnbecl in the report entitled Measure- 
ffunt and (Imdance of College Students, published by Williams 
and Wilkma in 1933 

While the activities described above wcie taking place, 
other significant developments were under way as an after- 
inatli of the army personnel work The Scott Company’s 
work 111 business and industrial personnel work, the organi¬ 
sation of the Personnel Hesearch Fedeiation, the Psycholog¬ 
ical CorjKiration, the Vocational Service for Juniors in 
New York, the Educational Eecords Bureau, the Institute 
of Educational Hesearch at Columbia University, the 
“cholastic-aptitude test program of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, the comprehensive Pennsylvania study 
of ^tudent guidance techniques, the Progressive Education 
Association study now in progress, the Minnesota Employ¬ 
ment Stabilization Hesearch Institute, the Hochestei 
Employment Project, the Cincinnati Employment Center, 
the Occupational Research Program of the U S Depart¬ 
ment of Labor, the National Occupational Conference—all 
these and others have made distinct contributions toward 
the development of a moie scientific methodology in guid¬ 
ance. Indeed, the vocational guidance movement has been 
almost completely dependent upon these sources for its 
I Q.’s, achievement tests, cumulative record cards, rating 
scales, aptitude tests, vocational interest tests, and per¬ 
sonality measurements. As a matter of histone fact, the 
direct connection between Frank Parson’s outline and the 
present volume typifying the newer approach is to be found 
in the army, business, and educational personnel detour 
rather than in the highway of orthodox vocational guidance 
This newer approach could not have been developed had 
it not been for the slow but steady progress made by 
psychologists in dealing with the psychology of individual 
mental differences That sufficient theoretical and techno¬ 
logical progress has now been made to warrant intensive 
application m this admittedly difficult field is the thesis 
underlying the presentation of principles, point of view 
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methods, and results m the following chapters The 
presentation itself is sufficiently detailed to permit the 
reader to form his own conclusions 

The present volume is not a comprehensive treatise 
covering all phases of student personnel work It is limited 
to an exposition of the possibihties of developing and 
utilizing scientific techniques in the educational and voca¬ 
tional guidance of the individual Absence of emphasis on, 
or even failure to mention, certain areas of student personnel 
work must not be taken to imply that the writers regard 
such areas as unimportant Among these, one may men¬ 
tion the following the narrower aspects of mental hygiene 
work, problems involving the proper housing of students, 
the control and utilization of extracmncular activities— 
fraternities, athletics, pubhcations, dramatics, etc —services 
to provide part-time and full-time employment for students 
and graduates, programs to provide scholarships and other 
financial assistance, and control of these environmental 
influences that directly and indirectly affect the morale, 
mores, and morals of the student body Administratively 
there are, therefore, two phases of student personnel work, 
one dealing with individual students and the other dealing 
with student group life. 

A similar dichotomy appears in the field of industiial 
personnel work Tead and Metcalf’s Personnel Administra¬ 
tion stresses the group approach and hence emphasizes 
problems of labor relations, whereas Scott and Clothier’s 
Personnel Management deals with the individual approach 
and therefore is confined largely to questions concerning the 
adjustment of the individual worker to the requirements 
of the job Both approaches are legitimate Indeed both 
are essential A well-rounded personnel program for any 
organization must encompass both points of view and must 
provide facilities that will insure that both approaches are 
fully utilized 

A careful reading of the Williamson and Parley book 
should make clear that this newer approach to the age-old 
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problem of guidance forces the professionalization of the 
pjuidanco worker in the best sense of that term Mere 
knowledge of industry and of vocational information books 
and pamphlets is not enough. The modern personnel 
worker must he thoroughly grounded in psychology, in 
re.scareh and statistics, and m clinical procedures as well 
The Ph D degree or its equivalent would appear to be a 
necessary requis-ite. It goes ivithout .saying, of course, 
that this newer type of guidance worker as well as the older 
type must also ikjsso.ss the personality traits that charac¬ 
terize those who are .successful in dealing with people in 
faee-to-faee ntuations 

In contrast to such teohnieal training demands, one may 
now look with amu.sement at the training program proposed 
by Frank Pansons in 1909 In Chapter XIII he describes 
his sehmil for vocational counselors, consisting of lectures, 
conferences, and laboratory practice “At least three 
hours a week arc given by each member to this laboratory 
practice examining applicants for vocational advice and 
formulating the counsel believed to be appropriate foi the 
solution of the specific problem presented by each case 
To enter the vocational course a man must have excellent 
character and ability, good manners and address, at least 
a high school (ducation or its equivalent, and a satisfactory 
ex[X‘ru’nec‘ of two years or more. . . He must have 

attained the age of twenty-five years, unless very mature 
at an earliei age. . , . The time required mil be one, two, 
or three terms, according to the ability and previous prepara¬ 
tion of the student " And still more astonishing is the 
dewription of what this type of student so trained will be 
able to do for the guidance movement as may be seen from 
the following I A certificate of proficiency will be given at 
the end of any term in which the practical results achieved 
by the particular .student jmstify his enrollment as an expert, 
qualified to test the abilities and capacities of young men, apply 
good judgment, common .sense, and scientific method to the 
vanous problems a vocation bureau has to deal with, and 
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give appropriate counsel with the insight, sympathy, grasp, 
and suggestiveness the service calls for 

Many persons have recognized the desirability for a more 
scientific approach to guidance work But they have raised 
objections whenever anyone proposed to utilize scientific 
techniques in an actual guidance situation They seem to 
fear science when it touches the individual. The belief 
persists that psychology is far too tentative and nebulous 
to be applied here and now Aptitude testing is regarded 
as theoretically desirable but tests and measurements are 
believed to be too crude and unreliable to warrant serious 
use These attitudes exist not only among many laymen 
but among some psychologists as well And then there 
are the mathematical statisticians who learn about the 
coefficient of alienation and the standard error of estimate 
and straightway contend that no test or measurement 
should be applied to any individual until its validity is 
such as to guarantee a nummum of error They are desii- 
ous of reducing the error of prediction to negligible amounts 
before countenancing the practical use of a mental test 
They are uncomfortable unless the error of prediction is 
reduced at least 60 per cent 

But such individuals fail to take traditional methods as 
their standard of reference They fail to realize, as did 
Hollingworth in his Judging Human Character, that tradi¬ 
tional methods have a vahdity of only 3 or 4 per cent 
better than chance. For example, the mere possession of a 
high-school diploma, without regard to quality of scholar¬ 
ship, permits entrance to college in a typical state university 
with a resulting scholastic mortality rate of 50 per cent 
The use of high-school scholarship ratings, college ability 
tests, and other guidance teehmques that will bring about a 
reduction of error of prediction by as little as 20 per cent is 
certainly well worth while, especially when it can be done by 
giving the “poor college risks" a type of educational pro- 


* Italics not in ongmal 
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gram better adapted to their lesser talents. This is the 
viewpoint of the authors of this book who are courageous 
enough to nsk error in order to provide a type of guidance 
service that students are now demanding. And the answer 
to the “perfectionists” is contained m the chapter on 
follow-up and evaluation of 200 cases A partially com¬ 
pleted but as yet unpubhshed investigation involving over 
1000 cases yields results similar to those presented in that 
chapter for the sample of 200 students It would indeed 
seem unwise to await perfection of measurement when the 
follow-up survey reveals such a high percentage of success¬ 
ful adjustments as a result of testing, diagnosing, and 
advising, 

One other word needs to be said in regard to the methodol¬ 
ogy. The authors frankly approach the problem on the 
basis of clinical diagnosis. The problem of prediction is 
not reduced to a senes of multiple-regression equations 
Long arrays of statistical tables derived from personnel 
researches and surveys are not included. The authors, 
nevertheless, recognize their dependence upon a background 
of statistical methodology and knowledge of statistical facts 
Personnel research lies behind the climcal approach, but 
this book is not designed to deal with the subject of per¬ 
sonnel research It is a description of the climcal procedure 
in action in the area of student guidance 

While a brief account of what is being done at an increas¬ 
ing number of more progressive institutions is included, 
one of the most valuable features of the present book is that 
it shows how the clinical approach has been worked out in a 
typical midwestern umversity. The applicability of the 
methods described is such as to make the content of value 
to the student of personnel work regardless of his locale, 
whether he be working in the high-school field or in the 
college situation. 

In closing this introduction, it would be well to indicate 
briefly the readers who will find this book of greatest value 
It Lj obvious that counselors in universities and colleges will 
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welcome the book as an invaluable addition to their pro¬ 
fessional working libraries High-school counselors like¬ 
wise will find the book full of innumerable suggestions of 
value in their daily round of duties The fact that the 
book is concerned largely with the guidance pioblems of 
college students does not mean that the high-school counse¬ 
lor can afford to neglect it As a matter of fact, were Wil¬ 
liamson and Dailey assigned the task of developing a 
student guidance program m any well-organized secondary- 
school system the chances are ten to one that they would 
need only to adapt these same piocedures to the needs of 
their high-school population Since the book deals with 
principles and methods no more adaptation need be made in 
passing from college to high school than would be necessary 
in moving from an aits college to an agricultural college 
As a mattei of fact, the present volume admirably supple¬ 
ments the Inor Guidance Series wherein Richard Allen 
describes the utilization of similar techniques in the Provi¬ 
dence school system The present volume will also be a 
valuable supplement to W V Bingham’s forthcoming book 
on Aptitudes and Testing (Haiper, 1937) 

If the text material appears too technical or otherwise 
formidable to the high-school counselor “who has served 
a term or two in a school for vocational counselors,” one 
can only deplore the fact Certainly such a situation, if it 
exists on any wide scale, suggests the urgent need of placing 
the traimng of vocational counselors on a far higher level 
than has been customary hitherto Scientific develop¬ 
ments are coming so rapidly that those who are responsible 
for training workers in this field must give seribus heed to 
providing a type and standard of training that will prepare 
students and counselors to accept the present book as merely 
basic material Adequate traimng will take the student 
through the chmeal method of diagnosis and into the 
realm of the basic research techmques that lie behind the 
clinical application, to say nothing of a thorough grounding 
in modern psychology, sociology, and economics 
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Tho hook will undoubtedly find its place as a required 
text in courses in educational and vocational counseling and 
guidance It will aKo prove of value as a supplementary 
text in courses in applied psychology and vocational psychol¬ 
ogy Finally, the progressive teacher and school adminis¬ 
trator will wish to familiarize himself with the contents of 
this book because the authors have constantly pointed out 
that the prevention and the solution of innumeiable student 
adjustment problems cannot be handled by the technical 
{lersonnt'l worker alone but must be solved through the 
closest ])ossible cooperation between the personnel worker 
and till' teaclu'r and administiator In short, the present 
biKik IS a tri'atise on the individualization of mass education 
It stands as a challenge to educational traditionalism 

Donald G Paterson 

IlNivERsiTr OF Minnesota, 

Nmvmhvr, 1930 
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In medicine the day of the country doctoi who felt one's pulse, 
looked at one’s tongue, and produced pink pilla is a thing of the past 
And the pink-pill era of education must go likewise Until whal we 
teach IS securely founded on whal can he learned, mere teaching will 
occupy that no man's land which borders on chailatanism and 
cjuackiuy To attempt the selection of pupils for tiainmg of any 
kind without first diagnosing their talents and handicaps la an irie- 
sponsible undertaking, to say the least And the day is not fai 
distant, it is my firm conviction, when the teacher will use the methods 
of interview and of liortatoiy appeal only as the physician uses them. 
Behind the “bedside manner" there will be the educational test tube, 
the X-ray, the laboi atory And with the dawn of that day vocational 
guidance will stand on solid ground-S Beers 

Acceptance of the thesis that diagnosis of students’ 
learning capacity is a vital preiequisite to effective educa¬ 
tion leads one to a review of techniques available foi such 
diagnoses It is the customaiy piactice of educatois to 
permit students to use the method of self-analysis, to choose 
their vocations and educational courses on the basis of their 
expressed desires or claimed interests and supposed abilities 
Usually these claimed interests and abilities have, in turn, 
been influenced by one or more of the following factors 
common-sense judgment; parents’ wishes or judgments, 
teachers’ j'udgments; cursory vocational tryout experi¬ 
ences; interviews with successful adults; trips to industrial 
plants; school grades; classmates’ choices, vocational infoi- 
mation books, and hobbies 

In view of the variety and complexity of the above avail¬ 
able so-called methods of diagnosis, it is indeed amazing 
that we continue to expect students to make valid and 
satisfying vocational and educational choices The identi¬ 
fication of the complex factors entering into students’ 
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ohciicos and the judicious interpretation of their significance 
are a task in logic and psychology often involved and diffi¬ 
cult even for a seasoned adult When we add to this 
(‘(iinplexit}’' the complexity of cuiiicula and the confusing 
iKderogeiieity of modern occupations, together with the 
widespread niibinforraatioii about jobs and the serious 
deficiency of available information about qualifications 
required for those jobs, then indeed does it seem incredible 
that educators should expect students to make intelligent 
choices without aid of guidance 


But many, if not most, educators think of guidance as a 
fifth wheel in educational methodology For many reasons 
guidance has not been accepted as a basic first step in 
education but is usually tacked on to the curriculum by 
offering a course in occupational information or spasmodi¬ 
cally conducting studcnts’interviews withno recording of the 
results for future use Perhaps guidance workers are m part 
responsible for this indifference of the educational woild 
because of their inability to prove then case by research 
methods in place of the customary anecdotal type of evi¬ 
dence But one may well question whether dependable 
ewidence of the vabdity of guidance can be collected unless 
and until giudance practice is professionalized by the use of 
better diagnostic methods than are now in use Self- 
analysis, still widely used under one disguise or another, is 
not a dependable analytic tool m diagnosis, howevei useful 
it may he in treatment or counsehng 
Professionalization, therefore, of the function of diagnos¬ 
ing students’ interests and aptitudes is of basic importance 
m the development of effective education It is a well- 
known fact, however, that serious errors militate against the 
eftciericy of all methods of diagnosis But, for some inex- 
pheahle reason, the method of testing draws the hottest 
lire of entiM, both within and outside the ranks of personnel 
workers. Yet the te.sters are among the veiy few profes- 
onal workers m the field of guidance who have subjected 
their diagnostic techniques to scientific and quantitative 
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.scrutiny and who have publicly exposed the errors of then 
instiuments On the other hand, critics of the test method 
of diagnosis depend, for the most part, on the crude tech¬ 
nique of di.sseminating vocational information, in stubborn 
and lihs.sful disregard of the misleading inaccuracies of such 
data 

The most reasonable assumption one can make regarding 
the diagnostic methods in the field of guidance is that every 
test and technique available to counselors is subject to 
hmitation.s and errors when used to predict the achievement, 
vocational or educational, of every student While present 
validity coefficients of guidance techniques establish the 
limit of predictability of group perfoimance, as measured 
by the picsent grading system of teachers, the counselor 
must begin his prognoses where group prediction leaves off, 
and apply the statistician’s generalized equations to individ¬ 
ual students, making allowances for each student’s unique 
conditions which may make the general prediction inaccu¬ 
rate foi that particular student The counselor individual¬ 
izes the generalized prediction equation made for the average 
student Such individualized diagnosis and prognosis are 
herein rcfeired to as the clinical method A counselor may 
contribute to such a clinical synthesis factors and conditions 
which make the generalized formula inapplicable for a 
particulai student, or may correct the misapplication of 
generalized equations and rules 

The authors conceive the field of guidance or personnel 
(the two terms are used interchangeably) to be divided into 
three major parts In one division, the technician and 
research worker perfect the analytical tools of guidance in 
the personnel research laboratory. In the second division, 
the guidance clinician uses these tools in dealing with 
individual students Such chnical practice involves six 
steps' analysis, synthesis, diagnosis, prognosis, treatment 
or counseling, and follow-up procedures 

Whether such a clinical method will actually increase the 
accuracy of prediction, thereby reducing the amount of 
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srholastir mortality, is a problem for scientific investigation 
to determine. But it seems reasonable that such a guidance 
method will correct errors m testing and supplement group 
stati-stical predictions by correcting prediction errois aiismg 
from lack of ambition, lack of study skills, and emotional 
disturbances The clinical method, as distinguished from 
stati-stical use of tests, is in good professional company at 
least, as it parallels medical practice, which utilizes that 
impoitant factor referred to as skill in diagnosis 

The authors have sometimes wondeied if guidance 
workers may not be divided into two camps—those who 
have succumbed to the mechanical use of statistical analysis 
with its generalized regression equation; and, in the other 
camp, those who cling passionately to sentimentalized intui¬ 
tion—ineffable, and consequently above criticism Some¬ 
where hctweeii these two extremes lies the method of clinical 
synthesis. 

The third division wo shall refer to as the preventive and 
corrective phase of guidance work This will be discussed 
bnefly in Chap II, and more in detail in Chap VII 
It involves precollege guidance and reaches back to connect 
with high-sehool guidance work. 

We have perhaps courted criticism by the conspicuous 
omission of “Vocational Information" as a guidance 
technique This omission has not been simply an oversight 
In diagnosts, with which we are here primarily concerned, 
this technique has little usefulness or validity, assuming as 
it does a perfect and positive correlation between claimed 
interest and ability, and further assuming that the student 
can identify intuitively this congruence of aptitudes and 
interests While disseminating vocational inf ormation may 
have some place in treatment or counseling, there too it is 
still pretty much of a makeshift device, in that it necessarily 
treats jobs as static and fails to show economic and tech- 
nological changes. Moreover, as Gooch makes clear in his 
study of Occupational Information" in Occupations 
March 12, 1934; 
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The tragic truth of the matter is that, for 43,485,108 out of a 
total of 48,829,920 gainfully employed persons in the United 
States, available information is so inadequate as to be of little, 
if any, practical value to counselors, personnel workers, and 
students of occupations. 

A word more need be said about our emphasis upon the 
educational impoitance of guidance Education faces the 
problem of wasted effort caused by failure to select and 
utilize the resouices of its raw mateiials—the students 
The laboratory method of patient research must continue 
to be used as a refining piocedure for guidance methodology, 
but what of students whose problems must be solved before 
the laboratory yields perfected tools for diagnosis? The 
authors stake their ease for guidance upon the assumption 
that the past two decades of personnel research have yielded 
fairly valid tools, techniques, and knowledge which, in the 
hands of a trained and skillful counseloi, will afford leason- 
ably accurate diagnosis and prognosis when applied in a 
clinical synthesis to individual students whose case histories 
are undeistood The next step in the professionalization of 
guidance is, therefore, the development of climcal 
procedures 

The authors treat the field of guidance with major empha¬ 
sis upon educational and vocational adjustment This 
point of view does not exclude recognition of the importance 
of other areas of students' lives But delimitation of the 
scope of this book precludes discussion of other problems 
except wherein they interfere with, are basic to, or occur in 
connection with problems in the educational and vocational 
areas Other treatises in preparation will deal with 
problems of student adjustment in the social, personal, and 
family areas 

The preparation of this book describing the clinical 
method m guidance has been made possible by the contribu¬ 
tions to the knowledge of techniques made by a host of 
workers Proper acknowledgment is made to these con- 
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tributors by references in the text to their publications 
Professor Paterson’s introduction serves admirably to give 
the reader oneiitation to the problems and development of 
personnel work. In dedicating this book to Dean J B 
Johnston the authors aie acknowledging his contribution 
to the professionalization of peisonnel work through 
research on selection of students and the development of 
a college administration utilizing personnel resources to 
achieve its educational objectives. Grateful acknowledg¬ 
ment IS also made to Ben D Wood and F S Beers, whose 
criticisms of portions of this manuscript have added to its 
clanty and completeness. Stephen Humphrey and Joseph 
Ijopme contributed immeasurably to our task by editorial 
assistance Completion of the statistical analysis reported 
m Chap IX was made possible by workers supplied on 
Project No 2440, Minne.sota Works Progress Administra¬ 
tion, Sponsor- Univer.sity of Minnesota 
The reader will find the bibliography alphabetized 
beginning with page 285 References to sources of quota¬ 
tions and to other books and articles are made by a 
number system with the number of the reference followed 
by the page or pages to which reference is made 

E G Williamson 
J G Darley 


IJuivEnaiTY or Miniiebota, 
November, 1936 



STUDENT PERSONNEL 
WORK 

CHAPTER I 

AMERICAM EDUCATION 

The entrance of the personnel movement into education 
can be explained only by outlining briefly some of the 
broader developments in American education in the last 
forty years From such a sketch it will be clear that the 
personnel worker appeared in consequence of certain changes 
occurring in that field—changes which necessitated the 
development of a personnel service. We may give onenta- 
tion to our discussion of education by noting here that the 
conflict between the accepted principle of education adjusted 
to individual differences and the persistence of mass methods 
in education—resulting in widespread student maladjust¬ 
ment—has led, inevitably, to the development of personnel 
agencies. To understand that conflict we must turn to a 
consideration of changes affecting the American system. 

The rapid development and expansion of American educa¬ 
tion reflect within a limited area of social activity a similar 
development in the nation at large Population changes, 
technological advances, economic and industrial develop¬ 
ments, developments in agencies of communication and 
governmental functions suggest some of the other areas in 
which our progress as a nation has been swift and cumula¬ 
tively complex Naturally such progress, at differential 
rates and over expanded teriitory, has brought to the fore¬ 
ground problems of mterdependence and coordination In 
the wake of physical growth, of which the effects sooner or 
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later filter through into every aspect of our lives, come 
changes in attitudes, philosophies, and life styles. 

Eventually such developments seep into traditionally 
cloistered academic halls Sheer physical growth brings 
housing and equipment problems; increased functional 
complexity is followed by admmistrative and pedagogical 
difficulties; changes in other social areas, such as business 
and industry, cause students and taxpayers to view educa¬ 
tion with a more critical attitude The whole educational 
system tends to change in response to pressure from other 
areas President Coffman, of the University of Minnesota, 
expresses this fact in the following statement. 

Wliy has the number of things we teach expanded from two or 
three to thirty or forty? The answer is that every one of them 
appeared in response to some social demand, pressure, or sanction 
Each came in to satisfy a definite need Music, for example, 
was introduced in the American schools under pressure cieated 
by religious workers who wanted the schools to teach the singing 
of sacred songs in order that there might be a higher and finei type 
of public worship Home science came in because certain 
charitable organizations that were helping poor guls to make 
themselves more attractive and more nearly self-sustaining 
conceived the idea that the same could be done for all girls 
Physical education came in because the medical profession and 
its associates were interested in personal and public health 
Safety instruction—something that was wholly unnecessary in 
my day, for we were never in any danger—came in because the 
casualty insurance companies of America were of the opinion 
that if a generation of young people could be taught safety, it 
would mean fewer accidents and longer lives, and this would 
be good for the insurance business. Thrift instructiou came in 
because the bankers recogmzed thrift as a virtue whose practice 
by millions of children would mean larger deposits in the banks 
So one might go through the entire hst of subjects now taught 
in the schools. Every one of them represents a response to a 
social need. The fads and frdls have become the essentials of 
education If we strike them from the curriculum, it will be left 
threadbare. 
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What I have been saying about the expansion of the lower 
schools applies with equal force to the higher schools, for every 
now subject has come in response to the changing needs of society 
(26 21 - 22 ) 


THE GROWTH OF EDUCATION 

In what other ways has education responded to national 
changes? The most rapid development may be seea first 
in gross enrollment figures We may summarize briefly 
some of the data presented by Charles H Judd, wntmg 
on eduGixtioiim Recent Social Trends (75 325 ff) In 1900, 
thcie were 630,048 pupils in the nation’s secondary schools 
By 1930, there were 4,740,580 pupils in secondary schools, or 
approximately 50 per cent of all those of secondary-school 
age In 1900, 248,683 students were registered in univer¬ 
sities, colleges, and teacher-trammg institutions By 1930, 
1,178,318 students were participating in higher learning, 
approximately one in every seven peisons of college age in 
the country. These mereases, 752 per cent in secondary- 
school attendance and 413 per cent in attendance in higher 
education, took place parallel to a total national population 
increase of only 62 per cent 

Two related trends may be mentioned to show the inter¬ 
dependence of national changes In 1900, 18 2 per cent 
of childien from ten to fifteen years of age were engaged 
in gainful occupations By 1930, this propoition had 
decreased to only 4 7 per cent This trend, plus a similar 
trend in the withdrawal from industry of children between 
sixteen and eighteen, will account for part of the increase 
in school enrollments Parallel to this employment trend 
IS the increase in the ratio of adults to children throughout 
the country The decrease in gainfully employed workers 
under the age of eighteen is probably greater than the 
decrease in the proportion of children to adults in the total 
population But increased school enrollments reflect both 
factors: a humane social trend against child labor, and an 
actual competition between increasing proportions of adults 
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and (IncrnasinK proportions of youth for existing jobs This 
proferrru’o for giving jobs to adults contributes to increased 
school enrollments Education has thus been called upon 
to take care of more students for a longer period of time 
A supplementary feature of the increases in enrollment 
may be found in the distribution of students by sex (75 342, 
Table 14) In the public secondary schools in 1900, boys 
coiiiprwed about 42 per cent of the enrollment and girls 
made uji the remaining 58 per cent By 1930, the propor¬ 
tions had changed so that 48 per cent of secondary-school 
students were boys and 52 per cent were giils Comparable 
figures for American colleges, excluding normal schools and 
teachers’ colleges, were as follows: 1900, 65 per cent men 
and 35 per cent women; 1930, 59 per cent men and 41 per 
cent women Boys have increasingly been absorbed into 
sf'condary schools, whereas women have increasingly sought 
higher (xlucation. Relating these trends again to industrial 
eonditioas, w« may assume that boys made up the laigest 
proiiortion of gainfully employed youths separated from 
their jobs and gravitating to the shelter of secondary educa¬ 
tion, while women, with their delayed entrance but increas¬ 
ing participation in gainful employment, sought additional 
specialized training on the college level 
As natural corollanes to increased enrollment we find 
increased physical plants and increased costs for the expand¬ 
ing educational system (75- 349-373, Tables 19, 25, 26, 
27, 29). But our concern is not so much with the physical 
grow'th of c'ducation as it is with the functional growth 
It IS m this latter area of activity that our educational 
growing pains aie most acute Considenng for the moment 
expansion on the college level and adhering to our assump¬ 
tion that education changes in response to external pres¬ 
sures, we find a tremendous expansion of professionalized 
training functions, It must have been with great reluctance 
that the early denominational or cultural colleges yielded 
to social demands and offered professional training, With 
bemldenng rapidity professional schools multiplied until 
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thoy reached their iircaent state, in which some form of 
academic training is offered for almost cveiy conceivable 
human activity from obstetrics to embalming Accretion, 
rather than integiation, was the major law of growth To 
illustrate this functional growth we may refei again to 
Judd’s excellent summary of recent educational trends 
In 1890, 9 course headings were sufficient to cover the 
curiiculai offeiings of public secondary schools By 1928, 
47 such headings were necessary to cover expanded course 
offerings (75. 330, Table 2) One effect of this expansion 
may be seen m the decrease in pnvate business schools, 
in 1900, the United States Office of Education listed 373 
.such schools, in 1920, there were 902 of them with an enroll¬ 
ment of 336,032, and by 1929, they had decreased to 651 
institutions serving 179,756 students (75 333, Table 6) 
The familiar phenomenon of the high-school "commercial” 
couise has caused part of the decline in the activities of 
private business schools On the college level, we find 
that in 10 representative small (independent) liberal arts 
colleges, and m the liberal arts divisions of 10 universities, 
catalogue courses have increased from 878 to 2,536 and 
from 3,253 to 9,197, respectively, in the period 1900-1930 
(75: 338, Table 11) In the universities the figures do not 
include the multiplicity of specialized couises in the various 
professional curricula 

Not only has there been this widespread trend m broaden¬ 
ing honzontally the offerings at various levels of the educa¬ 
tional system, but we may also trace the development of 
changes m the vertical structure Junior high schools, 
junior colleges, postgraduate schools, technical and trade 
schools, special schools or classes for physically handicapped 
students, for children of preschool age, for parents and other 
adults, aie some of the many bypaths of speciahzation 
that have been superimposed on our stiaight-hne route 
from grades to college 

We see m the foregoing discussion evidence of the physical 
and functional expansion of American education Within 
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the frame of referenre of a slraight-line democratic educa¬ 
tional .syhtem, and under a regime of iaioal airtonomy, rather 
than centralized governmental cofatrol of school units, 
America has extended mass education to unprecedented 
limits Education for all has been the watchword and, 
theoreticalbj, the straight-line route lies before every kinder¬ 
garten child, with no visible obstacles'tO a college degree at 
the end of the road. But the fact that education today is 
a target for a great deal of criticism and the further fact 
that educators themselves are indulging in a heartemng 
aniount of sclf-enticism would seem to indicate that the 
inaclnnery of democratic education is erealang in places. 
We may di.smi.s.s for the moment the special pleading and 
unfounded eritici.sm of pressure groups, typified in the 
perennial charges of communism and anti-Ameiicanism, or 
the mildly hysterical pleas for elimination of costly “fads 
and frills." Similarly we may hold in abeyance the self- 
criticism of educators. There are more pertinent facts 
which indicate that tlie principle of equal education for all 
has not been and cannot be observed in practice 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

To picture these facts biicfly we must turn to the evolu¬ 
tion of our knowledge about individuals We need only 
mention some of the developments in the field of psychology 
to illustrate our point When psychology in America 
definitely oriented itself to the facts of individual differences, 
the beginnings of educational psychology were effected 
Rico’s comprehensive surveys of achievement in spelling 
and arithmetic threw some doubt on the efficacy of existing 
pedagogical method.s (108; 109; 110; 111) 

Thorndike’s study of transfer of training seriously under¬ 
mined the “formal discipline” philosophy based on “fac¬ 
ulties ’ of the mind, although the resurrected phoenix of 
this extinct belief may be seen in today’s emphasis on the 
supposed benefits of the “scientific point of view” as derived 
from training in the laboratory sciences. The development 
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of measuring instruments and the consequent quantification 
of individual differences have made possible the establish¬ 
ment of growth curves and studies in prediction of aca¬ 
demic success at various levels The dynamic emphasis 
of Freudian psychoanalysis has permeated our concepts of 
individual behavior. Ebbinghaus, Book, Bryan and Har¬ 
ter, Thorndike, and others have depicted the learning 
process Nature-nurture studies, in spite of their neces¬ 
sarily artificial distinctions, have impressed upon us the 
limits of the modifiability of the human mind More 
recent work in comparative psychology is opening up 
untouched behavior areas m motivation, physiological proc¬ 
esses, and learning abilities 

These increases m our knowledge about human beings 
and the phylogenetic bases of human behavior profoundly 
affected educational theory The principle, for example, of 
equal education for all obviously had to be amended or 
reinterpreted It was apparent that we had at our com¬ 
mand a large body of facts allowing of no other interpreta¬ 
tion than that the individual’s progress along the broad 
educational highway was subject to his own limitations 
even in the absence of visible obstacles on the road itself. 
But the appheahon of this new knowledge of individual dif¬ 
ferences has been strangely slow and strangely incomplete 

Translation of our growing knowledge about individuals 
into practice has led to the well-known mental-educational 
school surveys, class sectioning on the basis of measured 
intelligence, specialized treatment of feeble-imndedness and 
delinquency, “vocational training” courses (on the more 
than tacit assumption that those who couldn’t use their 
heads could use their hands or feet), extensive studies pre¬ 
dictive of probable success in subsequent academic competi¬ 
tion, and similar forms of educational experimentation We 
may summarize this trend succinctly by saying that the 
results of our knowledge of individual differences are found 
in educational activity aimed at group differences In 
other words, where pioneer education began and ended with 
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a blanket prescription of the tliicc R’s for all pupils, present- 
day education sets up smaller blanket picsciiptions for 
the differential training of groups of students Thus educa¬ 
tional practice still lags behind the known fact that the 
individual student is the basic concern of education We 
would have no confidence in a doctoi who used one standard 
preseription for all patients; we would have little more 
confidence m a doctor who used one of ten standard pre- 
scnptions for each of ten roughly classified groups of 
patients. The analogy and its possible ramifications need 
not be labored We have come part way, but much remains 
to be done We are now a.ssured, however, that our broad 
('dueational highway is not suited to the traffic it bears 
We find it in practice to be a narrow and tortuous path 
successfully traversed by a relatively few, academically 
hardy individuals and strewn with the bleaching bones of 
those who fall by the wayside Or, we may point out that 
an advanced college degree has been absolutely no barrier 
to individuals in getting jobs as porters, dishwasheis, or 
janitors. This may be due to present-day economic condi¬ 
tions, or in .some cases such a job may be the individual’s 
optimal occupational adjustment In the latter case, it is 
regrettable that the adjustment had to be reached in such a 
costly and roundabout way. 

RESULTS OF THE CONFLICT OF STRUCTURE AND 

FUNCTION. MORTALITY AND MALADJUSTMENT 

It would be interesting, though exhausting, to trace in 
detad the development of the disparity between the phys- 

htrueture of Amcnean education and its functional 
pflicieuey. But we may achieve the same results by con- 
Bidenng bnefly a few of the conflicts that are immediately 
apparent. The mo.st glanng symptom of the unseen diffi¬ 
culties hedging our educational highway is to be found in 
student mortality rate.s Koos and Kefauver, writing in 
(mula,ice m Smnlary Schools, present the following figures ■ 
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Using the total enrollment in the state [California] m Grade VII 
in l!)2b-1927 as the base and assuming it to be 100 per cent, the 
percentages for the grades up to and including the second college 
year were Giade VIII, 93 2, Grade IX, 83 8, Grade X, 65 4; 
Grade XI, 49 2, Grade XII, 37 9, Grade XIII, 20 4, Grade XIV, 
13 6 The exodus from these grades of which these data are 
symptomatic is much greater in many states and local com¬ 
munities (80 8) 

Thus, for every 100 students in the seventh grade at the 
time and place of this study, only about 14 students had 
completed the sophomore college year. 

We aie principally concerned here, however, with student 
mortality in college At the University of Minnesota we 
find that approximately one out of two college students 
completes two years of satisfactory college woik, and about 
one m four is awarded a degree after four years of work. An 
additional 25 per cent are awarded degrees withm nine years 
of their original matriculation, usually aftei interrupting 
then residence in college It is significant that many such 
delayed graduates finally obtain degrees only after trans¬ 
ferring to other courses This fact emphasizes misdirection 
of effoit as a major factor in college mortahty (160) 
Related to this particular problem of mortality in college, 
and, indeed, a fundamental cause of the mortahty, is the 
fact that the high-school graduates who plan to enter 
college are, in terms of their aptitude for doing college work 
as college work ts now organized, too much a relatively 
unselected sample of the total high-school population 
That IS, the proportion of low-aptitude students is too large 
and the pioportion of high-aptitude students too small 
At the same time, far too many high-aptitude students 
appear in the group of those who do not intend to enroll 
in college In 1931, for example, 4,942 Minnesota high- 
school graduates, or 31 per cent of those questioned, mdi- 
cated intentions of going to college Of this number only 
829 could be considered good college risks, while 2,686 were 
considered fair risks, and 1,427 were considered poor risks 
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Of the 11,069 who did not intend to go to college 810 were 
considered good college risks (154) Furthermore, the 
occupational choices of these high-school seniors are made 
with but little consideration eithei for their own intellectual 
limitations or for society’s needs for various types of service 
The majority chooses professional or semiprofessional pur¬ 
suits (168). However their high aims are short-lived, as 
evidenced by the fact that of the Minnesota high-school 
seniors graduated in 1932, 1933, or 1934, only between 12 
and 13 per cent actually enrolled in some college or univer¬ 
sity, chiefly m the University of Minnesota (11) 

These various aspects of the problem of student mortal¬ 
ity—^the mortality per se, the lack of harmony between 
abilities and educational or vocational plans, and the lack 
of provision made for those who fall by the wayside—are 
admittedly natural phenomena within the structure of our 
“democratic” educational system. Theoretically, every 
American boy may some day become president; theoreti¬ 
cally, every American boy may some day obtain a college 
degree. In both cases, however, the chances are over¬ 
whelmingly against the individual And m some isolated 
instances it is hard to say m which case the probabilities 
are poorer 1 

To forestall one possible criticism of our interpretation 
of student mortality, we may cite a study aimed at discover¬ 
ing changes in the caliber of college students It would be 
reasonable to expect that the trend toward greatly increased 
school enrollments, mentioned earlier in this chapter, would 
result in a poorer quality of student. But this expectation 
is contradicted by the evidence of three separate studies 
In studies of high-school students conducted by Rund- 
quLst (115) and Roeasel (114) repetition of the same test 
in the sme school over a long period of years actually 
showed increases in the level of student ability. A similar 
t^ of study on college entrants at Minnesota showed no 
significant changes in student ability for the university as a 
whole (161). The burden of proof rests upon those who 
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belipvc that increased quantity necessarily means decreased 
quality of students 

While student mortality may be a natural phenomenon 
in education, it is nevertheless a symptom of waste, ineffi¬ 
ciency, and student maladjustment Yet educators have 
refused or failed to find a solution to the problem, chiefly 
because of a blind adherence to an overly academic ideal 
in the face of an overly mechanical social order and in the 
face of known facts about individual differences m capaci¬ 
ties To many educators such figures as we have cited 
seem only to justify a policy of ruthlessly weeding out 
students who cannot meet prescribed standards without 
making any alternative provision for the education of such 
students Almost nothing has been done in our allegedly 
democratic system for the great mass of students who, 
admittedly without superior abilities, are denied all oppor¬ 
tunity for malang use of such abilities as they have And 
the superior student is scarcely better off, for educators 
seem to be as ineffective in raismg standards for certain 
individuals as they are in lowermg them for others Most 
educators regard the problem of student mortality either 
complacently, as though no problem existed, or fatahs- 
tically, as though the problem were insoluble except by 
“lowering standards ” The shudder with which this latter 
phrase is uttered illustrates the prevailing notion of the 
educational system as a single, inflexible strait jacket cut 
to fit every student It was this very attitude which was 
so much in evidence when the elective system was first 
being introduced and which prevented that system from 
securing the freedom and flexibility which it seemed at 
first to promise Elaborate "safeguards” in the form 
of rigid course sequences, each with its own designated 
prerequisites, had the effect of nullifying most of the 
intended advantages of the elective system; and college 
students are still obliged to take courses of doubtful or 
secondary value in relation to their individual interests 
and objectives 
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Educators, however, are not alone lesponsible for the 
maladjustments of which student mortality is a symptom 
Some farsighted educators have been blocked by society’s 
overevaluation of the label known as a college degree. If 
taxpayers would say to educators; “Use the best methods 
of selection of students at your command, give stiict aca¬ 
demic and professional training only to those who can profit 
from it in terms of service to society, give generalized survey 
education to piovide an informed body of laymen and 
citizens; give vocational training in line with industry’s 
needs and students’ capacities, and give recreational, avoca- 
tumal, and health training for the individual's well-being”— 
if taxpayers would permit education to embark on such a 
program, Utopia might not immediately follow, but at least 
educational finances would show a greater return on the 
investment. In,stead of this enlightened concept, the 
college degree—once a mark of accomplishment—has 
become an end in itself, with the result that there may be 
found a college giving a degiec to almost every level of 
mtolligence. 

OBJECTIVES OF EDUCATION 

Such a conflict brings us face-to-face with the problem 
of the objectives of education The early statement of 
Thorndike still stands as an expression of the attainable 
objective of education m the light of man’s original nature 
and variability 

The one thing that educational theorists of today seem to 
place as the foremost duty of the schools—the development of 
powers and capacities—is the one thing that the schools or any 
other educational forces can do least The one thing that they 
can do best is to establish those particular connections with ideas 
which we call knowledge and those particular connections with 
acta which we call habits (141 401). 

Society seems to imagine that the objective of education 
is to make silk purses out of sows’ ears Education is 
expected not only to prepare the student for a vocation but 
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to prepare him for a vocation beyond his abilities Some 
articulate, but misguided, souls have gone so far as to place 
a money value on every day spent m school (44) Students 
seem to feel that higher education is the open sesame to a 
profession and are impatient with any "culture” appended 
to their programs Students and parents both feel that 
a college degree is a job guarantee All these attitudes are 
indicative of the vocational emphasis that society has thrust 
upon all levels of education Granting that education has 
vocational preparation as one of its important functions, 
the fact still remains that it has been grossly oversold as 
insurance against unemployment 

This emphasis on the vocational objectives of education 
leads to two other considerations First, there are some 
who decry the narrow specialization and insular organiza¬ 
tion of professional tiaining on the college level, and this in 
spite of the augmented and extended curricula that have 
accompanied the increase m eniollment figures As a 
solution to the problem of overspeciahzation, we find cur¬ 
ricular reorganizations wherein areas of knowledge are 
integrated in overview or survey courses, so that the special¬ 
ist on the one hand and those who will never achieve 
specialization on the other hand may both glean profit 
Time, in terms of more enlightened and tolerant behavior 
on the part of those subjected to such survey courses, will 
pass judgment upon this trend. For the present, two points 
are apparent: unless these survey courses replace existing 
curiicula, students are still confused by these additions to 
already complex catalogues; and unless these survey courses 
provide for the difierential needs of students, they fall 
short of effectiveness 

The second consideration is to be found in those criticisms 
of education which point out the disparity between the 
things learned in school and the things done on the job 
The law or medical student who complains of the apparent 
necessity of learmng his entire field when he intends to be 
a specialist m his profession is a common example of this 
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complaint. The frequently repeated utterance of employers 
regarding the necessity of reeducating college graduates is 
another example A more senous indication of this dis- 
panty may be inferred from a job analysis study of the 
Employment Stabihzation Research Institute of the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota In this study of factory operations, 
almost 80 per cent of over 4,000 operations were performed 
by semiskilled workmen, for these operations a training 
period on the job of less than rune months was sufficient 
in 72 per cent of the cases (79; 14) An interestmg exten¬ 
sion of this study is found m its author’s verbal estimate 
that of our so-calied white-collar jobs, 80 per cent could 
also be classed as semiskilled It would seem that pro¬ 
fessional and vocational curriculum builders have not only 
failed to provide completely relevant curricula but have 
delimited too narrowly those which they have provided. 

The intense specialization of curricula and the disparity 
between the training and the job may be justifiable criti¬ 
cisms of education, if education be considered solely as a 
vocational training ground. Whether or not it is the 
philosophically correct objective, we may assume that 
society has come to accept vocational training as a primary 
objective of education If in practice as well as in theory 
we were permitted by society to educate vocationally 
within the limits of the student's abilities and interests, it 
would not be so difficult. But the tendency seems to be to 
regard education as the great occupational uphfter, training 
the individual for better and higher jobs than he would 
otherwise be able to hold. In eSect it is popularly assumed 
that education will raise the individual’s ability level, 
instead of fitting him for living on that level to which his 
native equipment limits him and into which economic 
competition will eventually force him. Again quoting 
Thorndike; 

To the real work of man for man—the increase of achievement 
through the improvement of the environment—the mfluence of 
heredity offers no barrier. But to the popular demands from 
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education and social reforms it does For the common man 
docs not much appreciate absolute happiness or absolute better¬ 
ment He does not rejoice that he and Ins childien are healthier, 
happier, and more supplied with noble pleasures than were his 
ancestors of a thousand years ago. His complaint is that he is 
not so well off as some of those about him; his pride is that he is 
above the common herd. The common man demands relative 
superiority—to be above those of his own time and locality If 
his son leads the community, he docs not imnd his real stupidity, 
to be the handsomest girl in the county is beauty enough. Social 
discontent comes from the knowledge or fancy that one is below 
others in welfare (141 398-399). 

How IS this conflict between the educational demands of 
society and the stern facts of individual differences to be 
reconciled? Plainly, training for leadership is training 
for which very few are fitted Says President Coffman 
of the University of Minnesota: 

Much that is said about training for leadership is half or less 
than half true Not all persons are capable of becoming leaders 
and not all will respond to training A mediocre student cannot 
be made a leader through education, he may be able to render 
more service than he would otherwise have rendered, but educa¬ 
tion cannot create ability. Many highly educated persons 
display no leadership, many highly intelligent persons exhibit 
no leadership Only those can become leaders in a conspicuous 
sense who possess high mtelligence, sound character, sound 
judgment, and forceful personalities (26 9). 

The objectives of education in a democratic society are 
necessarily broader than the objectives of the ideal educa¬ 
tion for any selected class Our system, inheriting so 
largely from Old World traditions, is only beginning to 
serve its logical social function, only beginning to meet the 
needs of the great masses of its students. But of this new 
tendency we may find abundant evidence in the utterances 
of forward-lookmg educators. Speaking of trends in the 
years that he ahead. President Coffman says again: 
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I am of the opinion that credits, honor points, and examinations 
by instructors will soon disappear I believe that the general 
education of our youth will end with the sophomore year or 
junior college and that it will be earned on in the secondary 
schools I think that this general education will be devoted to 
preparing students for their social, civic, and political responsi¬ 
bilities, that college and university education—especially uni¬ 
versity education—will be dedicated to the training of young 
men and young women of superior talent for scholarly effort and 
high professional service (26 36). 

In this passage we see the emphasis, not only on the 
specialized training of carefully selected piofessional workers 
and leaders, but also the function of education in creating, 
by broad dissemination of contemporary knowledge, an 
enlightened citizenry. The scope of education will be 
extended to include living, not merely earning a living 
Here then is tlic response of educators to the criticism of 
narrow specialization in their curricular offerings The 
professional worker under this scheme should have a broad 
general foundation upon which to rest his specialized 
training 

Along the same hnc.s wo may refer to the aim of education 
as envi.saged in the General College plan of the University 
of Miniio,sota 

We believe it may yet be possible to give students, from what¬ 
ever angle they may view it, a sense of life and of education as a 
hung unified organism, functional and not made up of different 
blocks of dead matter We discarded special vocational training 
in favor of the broadest general training, partly because of the 
uiceKsant shift of job patterns under impact of technology and 
more because it is clear that, to the majority of human beings, 
the job, imjiortant as it is in furnishing support and subsistence, 
is a small part of life. We see that men and women besides 
bt'ing workers are husbands and wives, fathers and mothers, 
social, economic, and political beings, biological animals, religious 
and emotional entities; and recreationists. We think that, m 
the course of time, education can and must tram all its students 
to understand themselves and others in all these relationships 
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Out of such a mass of understanding persons may emerge increas¬ 
ingly groat leaders in the special fields, who will progress more 
rapidly than the leaders do now because they will be understood 
and supported by laymen of gencial rather than special education 
On these principles, the General College carries on its experi¬ 
mental attack on the problem of seiymg university students 
(90 241-242). 

Again, speaking before a United States Senate subcom¬ 
mittee, Ben D Wood of Columbia University made the 
following statement: 

The school people of this country have come to realize rather 
clearly in the last few years that education should involve a great 
deal more than merely teaching the courses and turning the wheel 
of the standard, prescribed curriculum They have come to 
see that education is essentially an individual matter, and that 
it goes far beyond—or should go far beyond—sheer mental 
discipline, that it must include, if it is to be justified in terms of 
social value, the heart as well as the head, the personal adjust¬ 
ments and social development of pupils, as well as teaching them 
the origin of the Ganges River, the height of the Himalayan 
Mountains, the number of members in the Cabinet of the Presi¬ 
dent, and that sort of thing There is no antagonism between 
these two objectives, but we have come to realize that we have 
become, so to speak, immersed in the intellectual and mental 
disciplines and in the subject-matter curriculum, and have more 
or less lost contact with the complete social and personal develop¬ 
ment and moral education of our children (150 7). 

These modifications of the educational system can achieve 
their purpose only if students are intelligently distributed 
in the system. Such a distribution presupposes the meas¬ 
urement and determination of each individual’s needs, 
interests, and capacities, and the judicious selection foi 
and by him of such courses as will most nearly answer to 
his needs, interests, and capacities Measurement, then, 
and guidance based on measurement, are indispensable 
for any system of individualized education This practical 
application of the principle of individual differences is 
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clearly recognized by Dean Johnston of the University of 
Minnesota: 

An attempt may now be made to state the immediate objec¬ 
tives of the college. ... He who reads carefully will recognize 
in each item either expressed or imphed the duty of the college 
to the individual and to the state. 

1. To discover as early as may be those individuals whose 
innate abilities justify school training above the secondary 
level and to encourage them to undertake higher training 

2 To classify its acceptable students with respect to the planes 
of accomplishment of which they appear capable, and to 
reclassify them from time to time on the basis of their 
accomplishment 

3. To discover the individual’s outstanding interests, traits, 
and endowments and to help him discover the function in 
the dynamic social order in which he will find opportunities 
for the exercise of his powers in a satisfying way (68). 

Flexible curricula alone will not guarantee a much greater 
measure of student adjustment Without a methodology 
of student distribution such a solution must be incomplete 
The dual nature of the problem of differentiation and dis¬ 
tribution is well described by Wood; 

The duty of all educational institutions of nonprofessional 
character is to help boys and girls become better citizens, with 
the aid of the curriculum if possible, but in spite of the curriculum 
if necessary, and . . . the method of achieving this objective is 
to mobilize half our educational resources if necessary to the task 
of ascertaining the abilities and needs of pupils as growing indi¬ 
viduals, and to use our remaining resources to meet those needs, 
whatever the needs happen to be ... The main objection to 
the curricula of the past has not been, and is not now, that 
the content has been wholly wrong or irrelevant . . . The 
real objection has been and is their inflexibility, and their influence 
in obstructing adaptations to individual abilities, interests, and 
nee& m both high school and college . . We are now happily 

beguming to reahze the absurdity of prescribing the same curricula 
and standards for ail the children of all the people (178). 
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Without doing too great violence to the authors cited it 
may be possible to summarize their definitions of the objec¬ 
tives of education thus. To provide for each individual 
student that pattern of traming which is most nearly con¬ 
sonant with his abilities, interests, background, and 
needs, to provide such traming not only m the realm of 
occupational activity but also m the total realm of life 
adjustments—m citizenship, in marital and social relations, 
in avocational and cultural activities, in physical and 
mental health, to provide, on the basis of such individual¬ 
ized education, that an enlightened people will be better 
fitted for self-government and better able to cope with the 
complexities, stresses, and strains of life m the modern 
world. 



CHAPTER II 


ACHIEVING INDIVIDUALIZATION IN EDUCATION 

To tins point we have been concerned with some of the 
interrelations between education and the society it serves, 
now we may turn our attention specifically to the internal 
reorganization of education that must follow upon external 
social changes The problem may be stated thus' how 
shall education be organized to achieve its objectives? 
Three main trends in educational reconstruction may be 
distinguished and labeled with their familiar slogans They 
are- enriehinent of the cuniciilum, individualization of 
education; and reorganization of the curriculum This 
order follows the probable chronology of the three trends 
In discussing the expanded course offerings that evolved 
parallel to the physical growth of education, we touched 
upon the enrichment phase Now ''enrichment” is ade¬ 
quate as a terse description of cuincular expansion resulting 
from public demands But the phrase has come to have an 
unctuous, self-congratulatory connotation through its use 
by educators as a stock reply to various, criticisms Yet 
there is no evidence to indicate that enriched cuiricula have 
reached a very large number of students Student-mortal¬ 
ity figures of appalling proportions continue to occur A 
greater number of course offerings with no attempt to select 
students who con handle these added offerings does not 
satisfy OUT definition of the objectives of education Admit¬ 
ting the value of disseminating knowledge in new areas, this 
is, nei ertheless, wasted effort if large numbers of students 
cannot cope with the new courses Our contention is that 
an increase in the number of course offerings is only one 
step in realizing the objectives of education Until these 
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added offerings can be suitably integrated in the individual 
training pattern of each student, they will be little more 
than potential educational resources And as long as educa¬ 
tional practice places major stress upon successively highei 
academic efforts regardless of student needs and abihties, 
such enrichment of the curriculum will serve only to aggra¬ 
vate the problem of student mortality It does not enrich 
the life of a low-aptitude student to expose him to subject 
matter he cannot handle and may not need But a course 
adjusted to his ability and needs may add considerably 
to his efficiency and happiness, even if such a course is 
only a simplified revision of existing subject matter Such 
revisions are, of course, distasteful to those educators who 
consider the subject matter to be more sacred than the 
student For them “enrichment” means a mere expansion 
of course offeiings whether or not the student is able to 
absorb or profit from such offeiings 
Individualization of education—the second educational 
catch phrase—is the battle cry of those who recognize more 
or less clearly that the present system is too much concerned 
with restrictions, requirements, and blanket piescriptions 
that overwhelm the individual student in a mass of aca¬ 
demic bookkeeping and tunc service Ideally, education 
should be based upon the abihties, interests, and needs of 
the student, both in school and in his future adult hfe 
Such individualized educational piograms should be con¬ 
structed from an analysis of the individual student and of 
the society to which he must adjust himself socially and 
vocationally But, in actual practice, much of present-day 
individualization involves little more than failing the non- 
academic student and shunting him to a vocational school, 
or using similar blanket prescriptions which fall far short 
of the total of individual student needs At the most, as 
was pointed out earlier, added and less inclusive blanket 
prescriptions of this sort are httle more than partial con¬ 
cessions to our demonstrable knowledge about the extent 
and scope of individual differ ences Each smallei blanket 
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prescnption is hedged round with its particular restrictions, 
prerequisites, and rcquireiuerits. 

Contrary to unfriendly critics of this proposal, mdividual- 

iBation dnetj not menn ono fonoVioT- oT>rI - --— -j ■ 
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College of the University of Minnesota (152); or they may 
cover only the offerings of a special division or department, 
typified by freshmen orientation or survey courses As 
was the case with enrichment of the curricula and the 
sporadic attempts at individualization, curricular reorgani¬ 
zations are a step in the right direction, but they do not 
complete the task. They tend to be too facile solutions, 
comparable to the use of the estabhshed and invidious 
distinction between academic and vocational training in 
providing for those who tumble from the academic ladder, 
or to the use of sectioned classes to take care of differential 
learning rates without determining whether the same con¬ 
tent IS equally useful even when learned at different rates. 

The net result of enrichment, individualization, and reor¬ 
ganization as educational panaceas may be made clearer by 
an illustration from another field of activity. The method 
of job analysis as a fact-finding technique is a commonly 
used tool in progressive industrial plants. These ]ob ana¬ 
lyses delimit in some detail the duties, working conditions, 
requirements, and differential characteristics of the work 
and the worker They then serve as a guide in the selection 
and training of workers and in increasing the productive 
efficiency of the interrelation between the worker and his 
work. In such analyses it is indispensable to describe and 
attempt to measure the characteristics of successful workers; 
the analysis would be disembodied and barren without such 
description In our definition of education the same process 
of job analysis is implied: becoming educated is the stu¬ 
dent’s job, our course offerings and framing sequences are 
the things he works with on the job. It then devolves upon 
educators to make a job analysis that includes the student 
and his educational characteristics An mdufstrial job 
analysis that neglected the worker would be useless It 
might describe the most efficient ways of working It 
might be a lucid description of job duties But without 
including the worker it would neither decrease labor turn¬ 
over nor increase the adequacy of adjustment between the 
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worker and his work. It seems to us that educators have 
made this very mistake: with a few notable exceptions, 
enrichment, putative individualization, and reorganization 
are examples of job analyses made vti vacuo without adec^uato 
consideration of the person who is to do the job—^the stu¬ 
dent. Some of the exceptions to this generalization should 
be mentioned as hopeful signs of progress, the job analysis 
of Charters in the field of pharmacy (24), the recent article 
by Seashore on analyzing the job of higher education (121), 
the generalized education plan outlined by MacLean (90) ; 
the reorganization of legal trainmg described by Fraser 
(49); and the work of a hberal aits college described by 
Johnston (68). These are a few of the reorganizations in 
which student needs and actual life or job requirements are 
woven skillfully into educational programs However, as 
measured by the criterion of worker productivity, education 
is on the whole a poorly managed industry, shot through 
with wasted human effort 

THE ROLE OF STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 

Let us turn to the question asked at the beginning of this 
chapter, how shall education be organized to achieve its 
objective ? We have listed the three main trends that have 
evolved in partial answer, and we have pointed out certain 
sins of omission or commission which seem to exist in each 
of the three There remains, however, one trend in educa¬ 
tional methodology which, in conjunction with any or all 
of the three already mentioned, may provide a more com¬ 
plete answer. The development of the student personnel 
movement holds as yet unrealized potentialities for the 
fulfillment of education's objectives as outlined at the 
conoluhion of the first chapter. Guidance, counseling, stu¬ 
dent personnel work—these are some of the terms used in 
describing the movement. Estimates of its value range 
from sheer “charlatanism” (86), through “art” (77), to 
an “unquestionable need” (80. 1), depending upon the 
bias of the estimator Judd, in his survey of American 
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education, subsumes a relation between the expansion 
and decreasing formalization of curricula and the growth 
of guidance He says further: 

Guidance is of two distinct types. One type helps the student 
to find his way through the intricacies of the elective system or 
through the complexities of the school or college environment. 
Such guidance is called “educational guidance” and is strikingly 
illustrated by the organization of so-caUed “Freshman Week” 
Many colleges require the members of the entering class to arrive 
some days before the opening of the autumn session for the 
purpose of receiving instruction about life in the institution and 
about academic requirements The second type of guidance 
looks toward the student’s future and aims to assist him in choos¬ 
ing a vocation The purpose of this kind of guidance is to 
help in finding an occupation which is suited to the student’s 
abilities and also to help in shaping the student’s school program 
so as to prepare for his chosen calling. Guidance of this type is 
commonly called "vocational guidance” Both types are now 
regarded as essential phases of a complete secondary-school or 
college program (75 358) 

This description seems too limited and places too much 
emphasis on the artificial distinction between educational 
and vocational guidance; but at least the mention of guid¬ 
ance in this paiticular article indicates its acceptance into 
educational methodology 

Another description of guidance is to be found in Bouch¬ 
er’s report of the student guidance and personnel work at 
Chicago He says: 

We believe that the administration of faculty affairs and of 
student guidance and personnel service can be conducted suc¬ 
cessfully only when thoroughly and harmoniously integrated 
with the daily instructional program for the attainment of chosen 
educational objectives We follow this belief in practice, as 
witnessed by the fact that every one of us in faculty or student 
admimstrative work is a member of a department, a member of 
one or more faculties, and teaches at least part time Thus we 
successfully avoid the numerous inconsistencies, cross-purposes. 
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and fnction, from wliicli develop embarrassments and impedi¬ 
ments for both faculty and students, that seem inevitable when 
a fifth wheel to the college cart is introduced in the form of an 
independent personnel department constituted of full-time pro¬ 
fessional “experts” who tend to become increasingly inept as 
their term of “disservice" progresses, because of continued lack 
of direct identification with, and participation in, the major 
educational program (17. 151). 

After this faintly derogatory refeieiice to the “expert," 
he goes on to desenbe the Chicago system faculty advisers 
in each of nine fields of student academic interests are 
relieved of part of their teaching load or receive additional 
remuneration for the added advising load and act as “guide, 
counselor, and friend, but not a poheeman or nursemaid," to 
students assigned to them. While we are fully in sympathy 
with this insistence on the necessary integration of counsel¬ 
ing and pedagogy, we must take issue with him in regard to 
what he calls “full-time professional ‘experts Student 
personnel work is a skilled diagnostic service in the field of 
individual life adjustment, just as medical diagnosis is a 
specialized service in the field of individual health adjust¬ 
ment. Both must be integrated with other areas of activ¬ 
ity, but neither is a job for an amateur, even if he is paid 
more money 1 

A more positive and adequate defimtion of guidance is 
given by Koos and Kefauver: 

There are two main phases of the concept of guidance . 

(1) the distnbutm and (2) the adjvslive phases In discharging 
the former phase we aim to (1) distribute youth as effectively as 
possible to educational and vocational opportunities. ... In 
the second, we (2) help the individual to make the optimal adjust¬ 
ment to educational and vocational situations (80’ 15 #.). 

The authors go on to emphasize, first, that there are other 
aspects of life which must be included in guidance and, 
second, that “guidance and arbitrary compulsion are 
incompatible." 
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Still another approach to a desciiption of guidance in its 
educational setting is found in the following lengthy quota¬ 
tion from an article by Wood: 

Prom the viewpoint of both society and the individual, it is 
obviously more important what kind of a citizen a pupil becomes 
than what prescribed “courses" he “passes." Guidance is not 
merely a technique but a philosophy which must fundamentally 
permeate every aspect of school life if it is to realize any significant 
part of its potential contribution to civilization We have in the 
past emphasized “the objectives of the school," and have tried 
to attain them by making mass prescriptions called curricula and 
standards, and by enforcing them with all the direct and indirect 
means of coercion available to the schools “within the law ” 
The traditional defense for the prescriptive curriculum is that 
"children must be socialized." There are certainly many 
elements common to the abilities, interests, and needs of most 
if not all our children, but this defense has never made it clear 
just how prescribed courses which regularly “flunk” from 10 to 
40 per cent of the pupils “socialize" them, particularly when 
the great majority of those who “pass" the courses rarely have 
occasion to use their gleanings from such courses m later life. 
There is considerable evidence that either flunlang students or 
successfully stuffing them with useless materials (and their 
alleged “disciplines") tends to make many pupils antisocial m 
attitude if not in deed, especially when their personal and social 
problems are neglected in the usual manner During the last 
decade it has become increasingly apparent to thoughtful people 
that, however convenient prescriptive curricula may be to educa¬ 
tional administrators (who too frequently assume that “good 
order” is synonymous with mere uniformity or conformity), 
the mere inclusion of a “course" in a curriculum is not an adequate 
justification for asking all individual pupils m the school to “take" 
that course, or to live up to its largely accidental local standards. 

Experience h^ shown that many of the prescribed courses 
are beyond the iijtelleotual capacity pf large fractions of the 
school population, alien to the interests of a larger fraction, and 
irrelevant to the life needs of a still larger fraction. Candor.- 
compels us to observe that, however valuable (not to say glorious) 
some subject matters have been and will continue to be to some 
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pupils, it is only too obvious that it would never have occurred to 
anyone to make some such subjects universal requiieraents except 
for the antisocial aspects of departmental loyalties, and that 
such incongruities could not have survived as long as they have 
except for administrative and social inertia and highly organized 
academic logrolling, The point to note here is that constructive 
and comprehensive guidance is now practically estopped by aca¬ 
demic logrolling, and cannot enjoy full development until the 
prescriptive curriculum and its arbitrary culture patterns are 
swept aside both in practice and intent. . . The “objectives 
of the school” have no defense or validity except as they are 
compatible with the capacities, interests, and needs of the indi¬ 
vidual in society. No one has definitely shown that any one of 
the present required courses is really essential or surely helpful 
to good citizenship in all types of pupils (177 339-340). 

Implied in each of the foregoing statements is the assump¬ 
tion that*^idance is the methodology by means of which 
educators’ professed interest in individualization can be 
effectively translated into practice It offers methods for 
diagnosing the abilitie.s, interests, background, and needs 
of the individual student, it offers methods of relating such 
findings to the individual’s life adjustment; and, finally, 
it offers methods of selecting, from available curricula, that 
mdividual curriculum most suited for the student ^ In 
addition to selecting such an individual curriculum, guid¬ 
ance must follow up the student to see that he makes an 
adequate adjustment to his traimng program ^ 

What type of person is the student personnel worker? 
By what principles and methods does he work his particular 
miracles? Menn ingcr has traced briefly the development 
of our knowledge about the human mind. He has written 

1 In pasamg, we may explain our substitution of the phrase “student 
personnel work” for "guidance” It would seem a more adequate 
label, in part, because of the faint aura of sentimentality and Pollyan- 
naism that clings to “guidance” and, in part, because “guidance” is 
inadequate to cover the tremendous amount of complicated and 
practical research that is basic to effective individual diagnosis 
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into his sketch a description of a worker—^the psychiatrist— 
whom he calls a "dark horse". 

Cloistered within the forbidding walls of mysterious castles 
on the outskirts of a few villages scattered ovei the country 
there have dwelt for the past century a strange and esoteric 
order known as p&yehiatrists They were the keepers of the 
"insane”—physicians, scientists, medical men to be sure, but 
medical men with so extraordinary and incredible an interest that 
they were apologized for by the rest of the profession as being 
almost as questionable as the patients they cared for. Yet with 
the passage of years and with the assistance of the psychologists 
and sociologists, the chemists and anatomists, who from time to 
time worked with them, these men accumulated an expeiience 
with the behavior of queer people which gave them an under¬ 
standing of why people do things, which opened up entirely new 
vistas in the science of the human mind (92) 

With slight changes this might serve as a description of 
student personnel workers. They have been a strange 
group, roaming in the outlands and narrow byways of the 
educational terrain, eyed askance by their colleagues, occa¬ 
sionally tilting with vested academic interests, and con¬ 
cerning themselves with what often appeared to be the 
“forgotten man” of education—the student. Institutions 
of higher learning have provided little if any opportunity 
for training such workers, other than textbook knowledge 
of so-called aptitude tests and lectures on the proper way 
to disseminate occupational information But the skill in 
clinical diagnosis so essential m ade^ate student personnel 
work cannot be learned in lectures; there is need for clinical 
courses in guidance under the supervision of experienced 
clinicians, similar to the interneship and clinical programs 
in medicine. 

Anyone who has worked with students, either in high 
school or college, will be aware of factors which set the 
stage for student personnel work; the student's emphasis 
on vocational preparation; the fallacies in the student’s 
thinking, and the disparity between student needs and 
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curricular prescriptions. Furthermore, anyone who uses 
the various forms of measurements made possible by devel¬ 
opments in the field of testing will be aware of some of the 
chnical symptoms indicative of the probable success or 
failure of the individual. And, finally, anyone who has 
tried to reconcile educational needs with vocational or 
life needs will be aware of the compromises and interim 
solutions and limitations peculiarly characteristic of student 
personnel work. 

PRINCIPLES OF PERSONNEL WORK 

The expansion and elaboration of such facts or concepts 
evolve naturally into a body of information, based either 
on research or on chmeal empiricism, that comprises the 
student personnel worker’s guiding pnnciples The striking 
feature of these principles is the fact that they have been 
synthesized in the area l3dng halfway between academic 
structure and student behavior. In other words, they did 
not arise solely from the armchair thinking of the academic 
elders, nor did they arise solely from the slightly biased 
educational desires of students, which desires in turn are 
reflections of society’s current concept of what education 
should be. To the extent that they do stiike such a balance 
they are pragmatic and workable guides in individualizing 
education for each student 

We may enumerate these prmciples as an introduction 
to a discussion of methods in student personnel work. 

1. Studerd personnel work, particularly on the college level, 
is mod effective when it deals with^judgments of the student's 
pTtAabU success or failure in meeting training standards 
rather than subsequent occupational standards'' In the first 
place, society has m many cases laid down certain minimal 
trainmg standards that the individual must meet before 
he IS permitted to enter economic competition in his pro- 
fefflion. In the second place, the counselor knows'less 
about the factors making for success in heterogeneous 
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occupations than m the relatively more controlled condi¬ 
tions of college curricula Until research workers produce 
more studies of differential occupational abilities, such as 
those growing out of the work of the Minnesota Employ¬ 
ment Stabilization Research Institute (4, 39), the student 
personnel worker’s knowledge of basic occupational abilities 
will be largely speculative Relatively more research find¬ 
ings are available on educational achievement and abihties 
Obviously, where adequate occupational standards are 
present, they should be used m guidance, in conjunction 
with training standards Judgments of probable success or 
failure in the case of the individual are made in terms of his 
all-around similarity with piofessional-goal groups or occu¬ 
pational groups, and his degree of possession of the various 
traits which differentiate such comparison groups from 
other groups 

2 Student personnel work is most effective when it ts based 
on a clear recoQnition both of interests and of types and levels 
of abilities The work of Thurstone (144) in analyzing 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank into four basic inter¬ 
est types and the work of the Minnesota Employment 
Stabilization Research Institute (10) in demonstrating the 
apphcability of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank to 
lower-level occupational groups are but two examples of 
research to be adapted by the student personnel worker 
The analysis of the Army Alpha data relating to intelhgence 
and occupational level (95) is a classic example of the impor¬ 
tance of levels of this one ability Any of the studies 
wherein intercorrelations or factor analyses indicate the 
presence of mutually exclusive group factors are illustrative 
of the presence of types of abilities Empirically, the 
principle is shown in the judgment that an bhgineer needs 
a greater facility in mathematics than a cashier, indicating 
a difierence in level of the trait in question; while a poet 
may need no facility in mathematics, but mUst have facility 
in verbal symbolization, indicating a difference in type of 
traits in question between an engineer and a poet, 
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3 In addition to types and levels of ahihties and interests, 
student personnel work is most effective when it operates upon 
the principle of multipotentiali ty That is, the individual’s 
peculiar combinatioS'^ abilities, interests, background, 
and opportunities makes him adaptable to more than one 
training program and more than one occupational field 
There is no one perfect occupational niche and no one perfect 
occupational label for each individual. Crawford and 
Clement (35) and Wilhamson (162) have all pointed out this 
recurrent fallacy in students’ thinking An inspection of 
the United States Census classification of occupations will 
show that there are many more specific (and often mean- 
ingle.ss) occupational labels than there are known human 
traits. Just as a sbenogiapher has possibility of placement 
in many types of industries, so does a person with skill in 
writing have p ossibilities for many occupa tions, independent 
creative writing^ advertising) amdnewspaper or magazine 
work Because of this multipotentiality, guidance works 
within broad occupational and educational areas, or families 
of occupations, rather than specific occupational labels 
And also because of this multipotentiahty, guidance 
emphasizes versatility m traimng in addition to minimum 
specialization. Economic opportumties, except wit hin 
broad occupational fields, are unpredictable; the indi¬ 
vidual must be sufficiently versatile to adapt to many 
different job opportunities requiring similar types of 
abihties. 

i^lvdent personnel work is most effective when it impresses 
the unavoidable fact of competition upon the student^ While 
absolute achievement or progress is a desired goal in indi¬ 
vidual development, it must he tempered with a realization 
that the educational system in the main, and the economic 
system m its entirety, judge the individual in terms of 
relative performance Thus, even though a student may 
muddle through a four-year professional course in five or 
more years, it is extremely doubtful if the game was worth 
the candle unless he can enter job competition geared to 
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his retarded speed. It must be remembered that the educa¬ 
tional system is more toleraut than the economic system; 
while exceptional ambition or drive alone may carry the 
individual a long way, life competition, or “survival of 
the fittest,” will usually “downgrade” him if he lacks 
the requisite abihties In actual practice, becausq of the 
impossibihty or inadvisability of verbal downgrading, a 
try-out course oi a try-out work experience in high-speed 
competition will often be necessary to bring this point home 
to the individual student In seK-expressive or avocational 
areas, absolute achievement is a valid goal, but the area of 
job competition and, to a lesser extent, the area of educa¬ 
tional competition are, unfortunately, still dominated by 
relative standards of performance 

6. Student personnel wot k is most effective when it treats all 
quantitative data, from tests to grades, as the personnel equiv- 
aterd^ the doctor’s clinical thermometer readings. Such 
quantitative data vary in rehability or consistency, in 
validity or meaning, and in apphcability, as even a cursory 
acquaintance with the measurement literature will show 
Over and above such undesirable variability m instruments 
IS the erroneous but frequent conception that one test— 
what Wood calls “a single nervous act” on the part of the 
student—constitutes a student personnel program; and 
that student personnel work is nothing but measurement. 
Tests are not snapshot devices for the irrevocable pigeon¬ 
holing of the individual; they may be used as progress 
indicators as well as behavioral samples Statistical restric¬ 
tions and checks, in terms of reliability and predictive 
efficiency indices, for example, are a well-documented body 
of facts in the literature; the trained student personnel 
worker is thoroughly conversant with such facts and is 
consequently the most competent critic of the tests and 
measurements which are, nevertheless, an indispensable 
part of his program 

6 Student personnel work is most effective when it syn~ 
thesizes and augments existing data about the individual by 
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use of skillful interviewing as a clinical pr^fiess. The inter¬ 
view serves a dual purpose in counseling alua.ailaiastcmnent 
forj^bing^ eniotmML-.bflh ayipr._an d._attitude_areas not 
sam^ed']:^ measuian^jmstiaiiiijerita.; and l,t.ra.an instrument 
for synthesizi ng,o r integrating all data about the individual 
into alternative solutions to his particular problem complex 
From these alternative solutions, which may range from 
overnight to life goals, the student selects one to act upon 
Each valid advance in measurement should supplant a 
cruder or interim interviewing technique for estimating 
the same trait, hut measurement will never replace the 
clinical synthesizing or integrating function of the interview 
This is tiue because of the infinite variety of the human 
being and his sometimes startling facility for getting into 
complications, and because of the interview’s peculiar 
adaptability to the anecdotal form of behavior record so 
well described by Wood (177) Interviewing is something 
that cannot be taught in terms of textbook content, and 
IS not always learned in actual practice. While it is often 
justifiably condemned as the crudest tool in the student 
personnel worker’s equipment, it is equally often the most 
delicate and penetrating instrument available to him It 
is only through this method that static data may be made 
to come alive. 

7. Student personnel work is most effective when it brings 
ohoiU that s trong ~-v ~ • ’ ’ ’ , 

tioMiiies, backgroum ’• . ~may 

11 characterized as morale Strong, in his presidential 
address before the Western Psychological Association (130), 
has pointed out the gap between aptitudes, or potentialities, 
and job achievement by citing an industrial study wherein 
the removal of conditions, heretofore judged necessary to 
create increase in output, was not accompanied by the 
eipected decrease, but actually by a continuing increase 
that could be accounted for only by heightened morale. 
Nonai'bevers are familiar topics in educational literature 
Tliorndike’s early statement has not yet been disproved 
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and seems even to be increasingly accurate in the light of 
timo-and-inotion studies, for example: 

It IS my impression that the majority of men remain far below 
their limit of efficiency even when it is decidedly in their interest 
to approach it, and when they think they are doing the best 
they are capable of (141 199) 

How true this must be in the case of students brought up 
111 a tradition of getting by or making the grade or other 
forms of guerilla warfare with their instructors! Certainly 
the counselor cannot always bring about this felicitous 
state, it IS one of his more ideal principles But it is part 
of his 30 b to try to realize it m spite of the educational sys¬ 
tem, if necessary 

8 Stvdent personnel work ^s most effective when it impresses 
upon the student the fact that the skills involved in using his 
special aptitudes must be acquired through persistent effort 
Analytic psychology, in its necessary concern with the 
isolation and measurement of aptitudes, has tended to 
overlook the iiitcgiation of aptitudes into functionally 
smooth behavior patterns. Furthermore, a frequently arti¬ 
ficial distinction between aptitude and achievement has 
relegated aptitudes to a position of hereditary iigidity 
This eighth principle is partly a question of student morale, 
wherein discouragement follows easily after a single, half¬ 
hearted, and unsuccessful trial at something for which an 
aptitude analysis indicates probable success Successful 
guidance, in such cases, is partly a question of breaking 
dowm habits that prevent the use of existing aptitudes 
Poor study habits, excessive social activity, financial pres¬ 
sure, poor health, or emotional conflicts may often retard 

‘ an individual's progress, m spite of good abilities 

9 Student personnel work, generally speaking, is most 
effective when the student is satisfied with his own success in 
the choice he has been helped to make A student actively 
and violently downgraded by an instructor is not going to 
be satisfied, in view of the death-blow to his ambitions A 
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student who is apathetically working more or less to please 
the counselor, rather than to reach his own clearly defined 
goal, IS not going to be satisfied. Overambition and over- 
suggestibility are equally complex problems in student 
personnel work. But the more immediate importance of 
this pnnciple is related to the problem of evaluating the 
success of the counseling program Much has been said 
recently about the necessity of “evaluating counseling ” 
Fortunately, psychiatnsts and educational administrators, 
to give only two examples, have escaped the craze for 
evaluation. If the counselor can so guide the student that 
his goal is compatible with his equipment for life, and if the 
student is satisfied with this goal and his progress toward 
it, the counseling will be effective for that individual Stu¬ 
dent sati.sfaction may not be a perfect criterion of counseling 
effectiveness, but its continued lack is often a definite indi¬ 
cation of counseling ineffectiveness 
10 Student personnel work ts most effective when it grows 
out of an integrated and coordinated attempt, on the part of 
aU personnel agencies, to achieve optimum adjustment Uni¬ 
versity health officers, psychiatrists, employment bureaus, 
speech clinics, how-to-study courses, and many other 
campus service agencies comprise the resources available 
for student personnel work. No one personnel specialist 
should seek a monopoly within the field of guidance Nar¬ 
row centralization of authority in student personnel work 
tends to hamper the imtialive of the individual service 
agencies and remove the program from contact with the 
rest of the institution it is to serve The integrated, coop¬ 
erative exchange of specialized information, with an ulti¬ 
mate synthesis, for each student, in one central agency, is 
the only way to avoid amateur, sporadic, or inadequate 
student personnel work on the one hand, and static, struc- 
turalized, personnel work and counselmg-by-authority, on 
the other. The cooperative and coordinated system is 
obviously necessary also because no one individual counselor 
could ever know enough to handle every student problem 
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A counselor is an expert in some fields, an informed layman 
in others, and an amateur with a classified directory m 
still other fields 

The foregoing principles constitute the counselor’s deca¬ 
logue. It may be wise to emphasize again the fact that 
they have grown out of climcal practice in the area lying 
between the educational structure and student behavior 
They are working principles rather than theoretical con¬ 
cepts This point needs an emphasis because much of the 
present-day furor about student personnel work is being 
raised by people inadequately experienced in intensive 
clinical counseling work, unfortunately, this statement is 
as applicable to the supporters of counseling as it is to the 
critics of counseling 

THE METHODOLOGY OF PERSONNEL WORK 

Working within the framework of these principles, how 
does the counselor deal with the individual student’s prob¬ 
lems in the realization of educational objectives“i* A brief 
characterization of the three mam divisions of student 
personnel work may define the methodology 

The first division of labor in the field of student personnel 
involves the development of analytic techmques that will 
yield vahd means of companngT^tfferentiating', and select¬ 
ing students, in terms of their abihty to profit from oppoi- 
tunity to learn. Such research is fundamental to what Koos 
and Kefauver call the “distributive phase" of the guidance 
concept, for distribution must obviously be based upon 
methods of measuring the differential characteristics by 
which distribution is to be effected The development of 
such techniques is also the basis for principles one, two, 
three, and five These techniques cover the entire field of 
measurement, m research directed either at malang new 
measunng instruments or at refining and extending existing 
instruments, exemplified by the establishment of differ¬ 
ential norms for available tests while measuiemeiit is 
sufficiently accurate in some areas of behavior, it has merely 
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scratchpd the surface in other areas, such as the measure¬ 
ment of social adjustments, motivation, and personal¬ 
ity (118; 137). We must realize that developments m 
measurement are proceeding at different rates and that 
some of our cruder techniques will give way to more accurate 
quantification as research progresses. The rating scale 
technique, including self-ratings, and the interview itself, 
as a clinical technique, could well be the next points of 
concentrated research But student personnel work is m 
much the same position today as earlier chnical medicine 
the pressure to do something for the individual necessitates 
the use of existing diagnostic techmques without waiting 
until such a time as all measuring instruments may be per¬ 
fect. To those who condemn the use of certain tests, for 
example, because they may only be 20 per cent more accu¬ 
rate than chance in their predictions, we can point out that 
although the modern automobile engine is operating only 
at between 14 and 28 per cent of its possible efficiency (94), 
there is no popular movement under way to discard the 
automobile. It might be possible to prove that education 
Itself IS not much more than 20 per cent efficient, if one 
were to evaluate it scientifically in terms of professional 
success (5). ^'We may summarize by saying that student 
personnel work is based on fact finding and research aimed 
at developing diagnostic techniques or determining the 
1 I value of existing techniques for comparing, differentiating, 
; I and selecting students y 

The second divi.sion of the field is the climcal work with 
students, or the use of analytic techniquS'urffiggayTng the 
individual’s educational and vocational potentialities For 
this purpose, standardized measunng instruments are obvi¬ 
ously best suited But less well standardized instruments, 
together with the interview itself, are necessary in probing 
areas not covered by tests For example, tests may indicate 
the individual’s potentialities for a particular area of educa¬ 
tional competition; yet it remains for the interview to 
indicate whether that case is complicated by the trait of 
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ovcrambition Our tools must be applied skillfully and 
('ontmuoubly to individual students; the results of their 
use must be recorded in some cumulative form akin to a 
hospital chart, and they must be interpreted by trained 
workers Some students reach theii optimal adjustment 
in the minimal time, others may never reach a state of 
adjustment In either case, the time span is essential in 
that it permits analytic inaccuracies to be checked, behav¬ 
ioral and peisonal developments to be evaluated, and 
individual life styles to be identified This time element is 
the essential difiercnce between a counseling piogram and a 
selection progiam counseling is^based on a synthesized 
lecord of individual piogress; Election is based on the 
predictive efficiency of a test or test battery administered 
once Against this clinical concept of analysis we may set 
the traditional and one-sided method that has held sway 
too long in guidance—^the dissemination of vocational 
information Whether this be done by lectuies, industrial 
toms, reference readings, or interviews, it is based on little 
more than a pious hope that somehow the student’s capac¬ 
ities, background, and interests wdl recognize their pioper 
area of competition, apparently by intuition It is interest¬ 
ing to ask the student who has been exposed to this type of 
guidance to describe the characteristics required in the 
occupational or educational area of his choice. The answers 
are disappointing, to say the least 
There remains one more qualification at this point: clinical 
personnel work is no more and no less scientific than medical 
practice; its scientific aspects are to be found in the research 
area—the development of techniques But it is a practice 
demanding the same high level of synthesizing and balanc¬ 
ing skill that characterizes medical clinicians. Unfor¬ 
tunately, student personnel work has not yet produced 
many great clinicians, though the quality of research 
underlying student personnel work is of fairly high caliber 
Before describing the steps in counseling, it is necessary to 
point out that the so-called clinical method has been empha- 
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mzftd before in the literature not only of counseling but 
also of industrial psychology Viteles (155, 156) and 
Earle (41) both antedate the present exposition of the clin¬ 
ical method 

The clininal method as apphecLtoJibe-task of -counseling 
students in personnel work may be broken down into six 
steps, for purposes of clanfieation at this point Ei®Bt 
IS the process of analysis, wherein all apphcable measurmg 
instruments and techniques are used in assaying the 
strengths and^weaknesses of the individual. I i^alysis is 
followed by a synthe.sis of the case material into a unified 
picture of the student, clarified by the interview and other 
clinical evidence, and balanced or evaluated through the 
clinical experience of the counselor. The t^d step is a 
i^' mgno His of the student’s specific problems in six or seven 
broad problem areas. If the student has a clear bill of 
health as far as problems are concerned, diagnosis may be 
supplanted by preventive work After the diagnosis is 
made, Virogno .sis follows. In this sense, prognosis is given 
in terms of alternative recommendations or suggestions to 
the student and involves the evaluation of the significance 
of the diagnosed problems and the analyzed strong and weak 
points m the student's life adjustment. It is a judgment or 
"prediction of what will happen under various alternative 
sets of conditions * We emphasize alternative sets of condi¬ 
tions because the student must do the choosing and must 
have something to choose from. For example, the student’s 
chances for success in two or more educational or occupa¬ 
tional programs are presented to him, in accoi dance with 
pnnciplc.s one, two, three, and four The judgment regard¬ 
ing chances of succe.ss, or consequences of a particular 
choice, is made by a combination of the counselor’s research 
and empiric knowledge about educational or occupational 
groujis Wliere one of the alternatives seems preferable 
to the counselor, he must guard against overemphasizing 
it but niust share with the students his seasoned judgment 
and the reasons for it If the student persists in making 
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an unwise choice, he cannot be coerced into changing his 
mind, in accordant with our ninth principle His case 
can, however, be f ollow ed, jip so that the counselor may 
watch developments and help him again if he falls by the 
wayside Experience, especially unpleasant experience, is 
often the best counselor, when aU else fails When alterna¬ 
tive choices are presented m the prognosis, they should not 
be 111 the form of ohiter dicta but should be accompanied by 
a careful explanation of the facts upon which they are based 
Students are either a surprisingly hardy lot or surprisingly 
impeivious to the meaning of measurement facts, judging 
from oui experience in explaining human weaknesses or 
liabilities to them In passmg, we may refer to a concept 
held in some guidance circles in which counselors are per¬ 
mitted to diagnose and interview students, but are strictly 
forbidden to advise them about a solution to their prob¬ 
lems (163, 180) Assuming that a doctor were permitted 
only to diagnose but not to treat, the value of such an 
emasculated concept of counseling is appaient Yet, stu¬ 
dents need help or they would not be in the counselor's 
office A sympathetic but objective prognosis and a clearly 
explained set of alternatives can hardly be mistaken for a 
Jehovah complex on the part of the counselor, any more 
than a doctor’s recommendation of a tonsillectomy is indica¬ 
tive of the doctor’s dominating personality 
After the prognosis is presented to the student and after 
he makes his choice from the various recommendations, it 
in^be necessary for the counselor t g pro yuj e some form 
of^ matment-t irset the chosen recommendation in motion 
In this sense treatment may mean program planning, or 
referral to special personnel agencies (health service, psy¬ 
chiatrist, speech dime, how-to-study classes, vocational 
information sources, special advisers, etc), or family con¬ 
ferences, or close supervision of the student, or attempted 
elimination of administrative red tape, or any other expedi¬ 
ent which will enable the student to carry ou tjiis own 
^oice, 
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The final step in the clinical procedure is that of jolloivj;p 
work Our imperfect understanding of the characteristics 
of individual students and the dynamic character of human 
nature, even within the limits of early conditioning and 
hereditary boundaries, negate the possibility of perfect 
long-time individual planning Counseling is not fortune- 
telling in a half-hour interview, noi is it a matter of branding 
a student with a single test score As a lule, guidance 
workers are too eager to solve one student’s problem and 
go on to the next student, the cioss-scction, snapshot 
method of counseling piedominates. We have, despite 
twenty-five yeaia of “guidance” of one sort or another, 
practically no long-time case records on the e^cational, 
social, and personal development of students Effective 
guidance demands cumulative records and periodic testing 
The cumulative record form devised by the American 
Council on Education (2), and the resources of the Coopera¬ 
tive Test Service (56) are available for longitudinal studies 
at any time that educational administrators recognize and 
actively support the need for continuous student personnel 
work Eollow-up procedures serve several purposes, they 
permit continuous work with the student to bring him up to 
the maximal skills in using his abilities, in accordance with 
our eighth principle; they afford an opportunity for repeated 
motivation (principle seven), they permit of supplementary 
diagnoses and treatment of problems arising after the orig¬ 
inal diagnosis; and they provide a check on the accuracy of 
the counselor’s onginal prognosis or recommendation If 
students are to be well prepared for life competition and 
adjustment, and if they are to use such training adequately, 
it seems necessary constantly to personalize their edu¬ 
cational experiences, to measure their progress, and to 
stimulate them to self-educative activity "Within the 
fjpresent mass organization of education, the student per- 
jjsonnel worker is ideally situated to do this very job of 
individuahzation 
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The third division of personnel methodology is that of 
preventive and corrective work, of which we have postponed 
a detailed discussion until Chap. VII (pp 184-228) Pre¬ 
ventive work logically begins of course in infancy but the 
college personnel woiker can hardly hope to extend his 
influence that far He can, however, place his findings at 
the disposal of the educators in public schools and even 
train teachers in the rudiments of personnel work This 
preventive phase of the work by reaching through public- 
school teachers into early home and community life may 
prevent not only vocational and educational maladjustment 
of college students, but may prove of great benefit in the 
total life adjustment of the much larger proportion of the 
population who never come into contact with colleges or 
universities 

Preventive work with those who do finally reach college 
naturally involves early recogmtion of and prompt remedial 
measures for incipient maladjustment, and depends to a 
large degree upon the cooperation of secondary-school 
educators in furnishing personnel data to the college per¬ 
sonnel worker so that the student may be in a sense sought 
out and guided into appropriate educational paths even 
without himself asking or feeling the need of such aid 

RETARDING INFLUENCES 

It IS justifiable to ask at this point why the research and 
clinical practice of student personnel have not been more 
extensively incorporated in cduc^onal methodology A 
few reasons may be mentioned '^n the high-school level, 
increased enrollments and added teaching loads make it 
difficult for teachers to become skilled m counseling work 
In addition, the lower proportion of mortality due to inade¬ 
quate or incorrect academic adjustment at this level 
obscures the need for student personnel woik. The pre¬ 
diction of specialization m training, with its attendant 
distributive guidance problems, is too frequently postponed 
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to the college level. But in both secondary and higher 
education, the tenacity of the subject-matter point of view 
and the deep-seated tendency of teachers to solve educa¬ 
tional and pupil problems by legislation rather than by 
clinical analysis preclude the cultivation of the guidance 
point of view 

Another reason for the slow development of adequate 
student personnel work is that es isting personnelj ragrams 
are for t he most pa rt_ba^jni-qQmbiimtmns o^nly two or 
three teclmigues_of_coun^ling,_radiiaL^ on_in^grated 
programs i n which alll iechiUflU£s..a.re included. For exam- 
pie, rpgi.stration advice and vocational tours, or entrance 
testing and vocational information courses, or interviews 
and grades, or any other possible combination of specific 
techniques are indiscriminately labeled “guidance pio- 
grams," with no concern for the incompleteness of such 
re.stricted progianis Thus, without understanding the leal 
meaning of an adequate guidance program, administrators 
are content with the cursory, often inaccurate, and fre¬ 
quently invalid personnel woik they are doing under the 
guise of guidance 

A third reason we have already mentioned Counseling 
has few great clinicians or diagnosticians. Add to this the 
traditional sanctity of educational vested interests, and the 
few lonely voices in the wilderness become even fainter. 
An allied reason is that guidance is too often discussed in 
the rarefied atmosphere of philosophic discourse and too 
seldom described as a concrete, practical program This 
combmation of academic indifference or academic theorizing 
andmek of .skilled workers re-sults in a peculiar resistance 
to the development and use of olnective methods in the 
study of human characteristics 

Again, the disparity between structurally rigid curncula 
and our knowledge of dynamic individual differences does 
not permit of individualized student treatment Proba¬ 
tion, threat.s of flunking, and other disciplinary resources 
may keep the student in line, but they do not fan the faint 
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flames of intellectual curiosity A superintendent m a 
boy’s reformatory jovially but cogently pointed out that 
his institution differed from a neighboring university only 
in having fewer deans 

The large number of high-school students who enter 
college with little, if any, appreeiation of the fact that most, 
if not all, individuals have habihties as well as assets for 
various types and levels of academic and vocational com¬ 
petition makes one believe that s tudents generally ha ve 
been taught by parents and teache rs to interpret the pre ¬ 
amble to our constitution too hter^y Most college 
coimselois wOTtestifyToTilie 5ct”tEat“tire first step in guid¬ 
ance IS often the development in the student of ^ frank and 
critical estimate of his own abilities.'^ Many are shamefaced 
when tiiey finally admit that mathematics is difficult for 
them, yet they aie certam that they can become good 
engineers’ Who has failed to teach these students that 
hopes and desires for success are not evidences of aptitude 
for success, to teach them that students fail not only because 
they did not try, a favorite excuse, but also because many 
could not have succeeded even if they had tried? This 
excuse is often evidence of an attempt to disguise lack of 
ability and to avoid the stigma of that lack Privately, 
some secondary-school teacheis will confess that they dare 
not tell the president of their school board that his son 
has little if any chance of mastering the college law course 
That IS a disagreeable task the college teacher must later 
perform! 

These, and many more reasons, comprise the amorphous 
but effective barriers to adequate student personnel work. 
On the college level counselors will find that the lack of 
communicable guidance information from the high-school 
level IS an immediate hindrance to then work The stu¬ 
dents who come to college are unknown quantities, even 
though twelve to sixteen years of their past lives have been 
spent in the educational system, where records might have 
been kept Unfortunately, student personnel work is 
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xmevenly spacpd over the educational years, with the great¬ 
est resources and facilities concentrated at the college level 
where the smallest proportion of students is represented 
Fortunately, the college level represents the distributing 
point for specific professional and leadership training, so 
that the college counselor is in contact with the best of the 
yearly academic crop, even though some of that crop may be 
beyond help 
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SURVEYS OF PERSONNEL WORK 

Student personnel work varies considerably in scope and 
functions among American colleges and universities The 
chaiacteiistics of each program are defined m large part by 
three factors; the resources devoted to the program by the 
institution's administration, the urban oi nonuiban setting 
of the campus; the composition of the student body, with 
its accompanying problems of admission and distribution 
into college or departmental units 
Any review of the descriptive literature in the field of 
college personnel work immediately encounters a maze of 
different defimtions, different functional emphases, and 
different administrative organizations for personnel service 
For summary purposes, functional headings are most useful 
in classifying the data, and will be followed in the present 
chapter 

Historically, the most adequate study of the development 
of guidance work is found in the book by Maverick (87) 
The author describes the almost simultaneous but widely 
separate geographical beginmngs of personnel work In 
1908, Parsons established a vocational guidance bureau m 
Boston for the guidance of young people This bureau 
had no collegiate connections Just three years later 
faculty committees of Stanford University started a self- 
analysis of guidance activities within its colleges and depart¬ 
ments The self-analysis was followed by a comparative 
questionnaire study of other colleges and universities, 
culminating in recommendations for the recognition and 
continuance of guidance functions 
In the ensuing years, between these two geographical 
points the guidance movement has progressed with its 
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differing local emphases and functional responsibilities until 
almost every area in the country can lay claim to some form 
of guidance or personnel activity 

SCOPE OF PERSONNEL WORK 

However, the scope of personnel work still lacks clearly 
defined boundaries Cowley (30) presents and criticizes 
several definitions of the field, before stating his own defim- 
tion. Hopkins’ definitions are: 

work having to do specifically with the individual (63) 

(and) the systematic bringing to bear on the individual student of 
all those influences, of whatever nature, which will stimulate him 
and assist him through his own efforts, to develop in body, mmd, 
and character to the limit of his individual capacity for growth, 
and help him to apply his powers of developing more effectively 
to the world (63), 

These definitions Cowley condemns as too bioad, pointing 
out that their author admitted making education and per¬ 
sonnel synonymous in his statements. 

Scott’s definition; 

Personnel work is the systematic consideration of the indi¬ 
vidual, for the sake of the mdmdual, and by specialists in that 
field (119) 

is similaTly criticized by Cowley for incorporating into the 
process the services of specialists not connected with the 
educational system Nor will Cowley admit an identity of 
personnel work and the process of individualizing education, 
since the latter includes technical improvement in teaching 
methods. 

As examples of too restricted definitions, Cowley censures 
the emphasis on job placement alone m a 1931 report 
entitled “Twenty-five Years of Personnel and Placement 
Work at the Carnegie Institute of Technology ” He also 
condemns the confusion of personnel work with personnel 
research emphasizing test programs and collection of quanti¬ 
tative data Ho goes on to eliminate as acceptable, defini- 
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tions which identify counseling with personnel work and 
guidance with personnel work. Boucher (17 151) falls 

into the former error, and Brewer (19 2-3), Kitson (76), 
and Koos and Kefauver (80: 19) fall into the lattci error 
in Cowley’s critique 

In concluding his summary of defimtions, Cowley pre¬ 
pares for his own definition as follows: 

In general three different kmds of college-student relationships 
are recognizable those that have to do with business arrange¬ 
ments, those that have to do with instruction, and those that 
have to do with extra-instructional activities Under business 
relationships come the payment of fees, the renting of equipment 
and apparatus, the purchase of supplies, and a large number of 
other routine operations that have to do with matbnel [sic] 
Under instructional relationships come all varieties of contacts 
having to do with the formal courses of the curriculum whether 
these be with individual students or with groups, library and 
laboratory work, and the determination by examination of the 
results of instruction. 

Under extra-instructional relationships comes a range of activi¬ 
ties including among others admissions, student orientation to 
college hfe and work, housing, health, the securing of part-time 
employment and financial aid, social and extra-curricular pro¬ 
grams, and many types of counseling upon such diverse problems 
as the courses to be taken during a particular term, the way to 
develop one’s social intelligence, and what to do about home¬ 
sickness or lovesickness (30 215) 

This leads to his defimtion: 

Personnel work constitutes all activities undertaken or spon¬ 
sored by an educational institution aside from curricular instruc¬ 
tion, in which the student’s personal development is the primary 
consideration (30' 218). 

“Personal development” rules out routine business activ¬ 
ities; the instructional function is also ruled out Adequate 
as this description may be from a static structural stand¬ 
point, it leaves something to be desired m delimiting the 
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multiplicity of functional activities and the differential 
training backgrounds of personnel workers so defined 
For our purposes, definitions that emphasize a more 
professionahzed personnel methodology are more congruent 
with the present summary of climcal procedures. Thus, 
Cravdord’s statement: 

Personnel work as a whole may be regarded as a means whereby 
the individual’s total educative experience may be most effectively 
related to hie personal needs and potentialities (31). 

represents a better definition. And Strang makes the 
following statement. 

Others limit personnel work to a specialized form of vocational 
and educational guidance (126' 7). 

If to the foregoing statements we add Cowdery’s (29) 
statement of scope, covering admissions, orientation and 
guidance, placement and follow-up of graduates, research 
and records, we begin the transition fiom logical definition 
to definition by description of specific functions A useful 
distinction is also to be found in an article by Esther Lloyd- 
Jones, who lists as personnel work Cowdery’s functions and 
several others, but who defines personnel administration 
as one of three divisions of educational administration, 
namely instructional, operational, and personnel admims- 
tration (85) Lloyd-Jones makes the distinction between 
personnel administration and personnel work that Cowley 
overlooks. 

We shall return at the end of this chapter to a considera¬ 
tion of administration of personnel contrasted with coor¬ 
dination of personnel For the piesent we may follow 
functional divisions of personnel work 

SELECTION AND PREDICTION OF STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 

By virtue of entrance requiiements and admissions pro¬ 
cedures the institution’s first decision about a student deals 
with his fitness or probable success as a candidate foi higher 
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education. It should be obvious, as it is in industrial 
selective programs, that failure, academic or job, involves 
wasted effort and maladjustment on the part of the indi¬ 
vidual and wasted resources on the part of the institution 
It should be equally obvious that selection alone, with its 
corollary of elimination of the potentially unfit, is not 
guidance There can be no question, however, of the value 
of precollege testing as a first step in later guidance and 
as a valuable adjunct to the admimstration of entrance 
regulations. 

McConn gives a brief summary of one form of precollege 
testing—^the state-wide testing program (88) Such pro¬ 
grams are usually carried on under the direction of an 
intrastate college association or committee Reference is 
made to the piograms m Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ohio, 
Iowa, and other states Results of such piograms are 
made available to high-school principals and counselors 
and to the admissions and personnel officials of cooperating 
colleges 

A survey of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association gives examples which may 
be cited of test programs which aie specific to certain col¬ 
leges (96) At Purdue, enteiing freshmen are given these 
tests' chemistry aptitude; English, home economics place¬ 
ment, mathematics training, physical and psychological 
examinations Such examples of so-called freshman-week 
testing programs could be multiplied indefinitely, and seem 
to be an increasing part of personnel activities. 

The use to which such test results may be put is exempli¬ 
fied in Lloyd-Jones’ book on personnel work at North¬ 
western (84: Chap 5). In the studies reported, test scores 
and high-school records were correlated with subsequent 
college achievement As has been found elsewhere, the 
correlations were of such magmtude as to wairant adminis¬ 
trative changes iii adrmssion pohcies, culminating in a 
combination of regulations and test performance as a more 
flexible technique of selection. 
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In the foregoing study, correlational analysis was the 
statistical method used. A slight but important deviation 
in methodology may be seen in the development of the 
Minne.sota College Aptitude Test, from which research the 
state-wide testing program in Minnesota later evolved 
Johnston’s investigations at the University of Minnesota, 
starting as early as 1915, were primanly concerned with 
the identification of students with high probabilities of 
scholastic /mftire, rather than success Continuing emphasis 
on this aspect, with accompanying studies of critical levels 
of test and high-school performance, has yielded satisfactory 
results (73) 


ADMISSIONS 

A second function either to be affected by or grouped 
under personnel work is the admissions function proper and 
the records asi^ociatcd with this activity Lloyd-Jones out¬ 
lines the ten basic methods of admissions in effect between 
1916 and 1927 in colleges throughout the country (84. 
Chap 4) 

1 Examination of the student in specified entrance subjects at 
the collcKP 

2 Examination away from the college (College Entrance Examina¬ 
tion Board, New York State Board of Regents) 

3 Prcacntation of certificates from accredited schools 

4 Part certification and part examination. 

6 Presentation of diploma from approved normal school 

6 Presentation of diploma from approved high school 

7 Presentation of state teacher’s certificate 

8. "Comprehensive plan of examination ’’ 

9 Special or unclassed or adult students 

10 Partial use of mtelhgencc tests, in conjunction with or as substi¬ 
tutes for other requirements 

The previous section dealt with thi.s tenth point as 
an attempt to improve the selection of candidates for 
admissiouH. 

The Department of Superintendence survey mentioned 
above (96) describes the changes made in the University 
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of Michigan application for admission, whichi incoipoiated 
a moie exteiisiTC personal statement by the student and a 
more thoroughgoing evaluation of his woik by a high-school 
representative The survey also cites the precollege written 
contacts used at Purdue In addition to the application 
for admission, five references are consulted by mail and 
asked for personality ratings on a prepared blank as well 
as letters of recommendation The prospective student 
makes self-ratings on a copy of the same blank These 
data are collected again in the middle of the first school 
year, using ten new references with the personality rating 
scales filled out as before 

Probably the most elaborate revision of the basic record 
system in which the application for admission is a single 
unit has been carried out by a subcommittee of the Com- 
raittco on Personnel Methods of the American Council on 
Education (2) The usual application for admission is 
filled out shortly before the student is to matriculate m 
college Thus it represents a static picture of the indi- 
\ndual at the time it is filled out Teacher’s personahty 
ratings are made hurriedly and in retrospect, with attendant 
inaccuracies High-school grades are entered without con¬ 
sideration of the developmental aspects or statistical errors 
hidden in them The appheation itself is seldom used 
beyond the first evaluation for admissions To correct these 
weaknesses, and, more important, to provide a dynamic, 
developmental, and many-sided picture of the individual, 
the Council’s subcommittee evolved a cumulative record 
form that could conceivably progress with the student 
through school and college and out into industrial or busi¬ 
ness life. As a basic personnel file, this cumulative record 
greatly facilitates adequate and coherent personnel work 
Properly kept up, it can become one of the personnel 
worker’s most efiicient tools 

At Minnesota, a uniform application for admission blank 
was designed in 1929 and adopted by members of the Asso¬ 
ciation of Minnesota Colleges This blank contained an 
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adaptation of the cumulative record form mentioned in 
the preceding paiagraph One effect of this standardized 
procedure has been the stimulation of the high schools m 
recording personnel data needed by the colleges, and in 
entering the results of measures of pupil achievement so 
that developmental tiends are apparent 

These few examples suffice to illustrate personnel trends 
in the function of selecting and admitting students and in 
accumulating information either to aid in the selection or 
to form a basis for future personnel work. 

ORIENTATION 

Once the student is granted entrance, what is done to 
adjust him to the new educational structure and experience? 
Activities foi this purpose may be grouped as the orienta¬ 
tion function in personnel work Usually a brief period 
immediately before the opening of the school year is devoted 
to this function, followed in many instances by lecture 
courses that are either a compulsory or elective part of the 
student’s first-year program 

Walters presents a brief review of the objectives of the 
so-called freshman-week activities (169) These include 
acquaintanceship with the institutional staff, resources, 
equipment, and traditions, together with program planning 
for the student and accumulation of information about the 
student 

The Department of Superintendence survey cited pre¬ 
viously (96) gives typical examples of freshman-week 
programs. At Oberlin, the activities include scholastic 
aptitude testing, individual interviews and counseling by 
the assistant dean, conferences with faculty advisors con¬ 
cerning choice of courses, and individual interviews with 
the director of personnel service. 

At Ohio State, entering students are grouped in sections 
of thirty, under the guidance of faculty members and upper- 
daysmen Reports are made on the contacts with each 
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student in the group Lectures, individual interviews, and 
college testing are earned on duimg this period 

Lloyd-Jones gives an excellent summary of freshman- 
week activities at Northwestern emphasizing not only the 
activities themselves but also the procedures that make the 
period lun smoothly (84- Chap 6). 

At Minnesota, entering freshmen have a full schedule of 
freshman-week activities Health and psycluatiic exam¬ 
inations are given Entrance and special college testmg 
programs are scheduled Lectures on occupations, on 
uiiiveisity resources, and on study techmques are included 
m the program. Piior to actual course registration, mem¬ 
bers of the Committee on Vocational Information try to 
see that each student knows in what college to register for 
the education required by his vocational plans Students 
in need of special vocational counseling are referred to 
vocational counselors before planning their programs 
Paculty representatives of the various departments and 
colleges help each student select his courses in an individual 
interview 

Some institutions set up orientation courses for the better 
adjustment of new students An interesting example of 
such a course, with a dual purpose, is furnished by the How¬ 
to-Study course, at the University of Buffalo given m the 
summer for high-school seniors with low academic records 
This course has discouraged up to 40 per cent of poor college 
risks from entering in the followmg fall and has also raised 
averages and decreased failure among this low-record 
group (96). 

Columbia gives a compulsory oiientation lecture once a 
week for new students At Smith, “How to Study” pam¬ 
phlets are distributed to students, in hou of a formal course, 
and special cases of poor study habits are handled by the 
psychology department on an individual basis 

At Minnesota, How-to-Study classes and an orientation 
course are part of the elective subjects for freshmen Both 
are credit courses, and both may be strongly advised by 
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counselors or faculty advisers Bird has demonstrated 
experimentally that this course produces higher scholaislup 
in the case of students with high aptitude but with ineffec¬ 
tive study habits (15). 

Michigan may be used as an example of institutions 
providing oiientation by a continuing advisoiy system (96) 
Twenty freshmen are assigned to each faculty adviser, and 
remain under his direction for the balance of the school 
year. At the opening of the second semester students are 
required to obtain the approval of their adviser for their 
course schedule. 

Chicago uses a slightly different plan of faculty advisers 
for freshmen, permitting change of advisers with change of 
student interests (17. Chap 8) 

The readei will be aware of the difficulty encountered in 
hmiting this description of personnel functions The func¬ 
tions themselves overlap and representative colleges fulfill 
these functions in different ways and under different titles 

TESTING 

State-Wide and special admissions or entrance test 
programs have already been discussed Entrance test 
programs may include scholastic aptitude tests, special 
subject-matter achievement tests, and achievement tests 
used for placement within a subject In limited cases 
vocational aptitude tests and personality inventories or 
scales are included in test programs In the mam, the 
underlying similarity of all such programs is the fact 
that the results are used primarily in mass statistical 
studies—regression equations, critical levels, sectioning, and 
placement—for selection of students. As yet relatively 
little use is made of test results in clinical diagnosis, in 
growth studies, and in improved measures of student 
achievement. Walters devotes a chapter to "Student 
Personnel Testing” touching upon the "increasing use of 
tests in research and climeal personnel work and emphasiz¬ 
ing the advantages to be derived from periodic testing, 
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cumulatively recorded, as a means of individualizing the 
student’s education” (169; Chap 15) However, while 
periodic testing is frequently mentioned in current educa¬ 
tional literatuie, its acceptance and widespread use is an 
educational goal yet to be achieved In the main, tests 
are still the tools of the personnel research worker, they 
have not yet been extensively earned over into the chnical 
study of the individual student. 

Evidence of a trend toward tests for counseling purposes 
appears, however, in a report made at the thirteenth annual 
meeting of the American College Personnel Association (97) 
Asking first for a lecognition of philosophies underlying 
the physical, and often conflicting, growth of professional 
and nonprofessional education, Newland pleads then for 
clinical use of test scores, as opposed to statistical use 
Such chnical use will be most effective when not only coun¬ 
selors but staff members have some rudimentary knowledge 
of the diagnostic meaning of test scores One function of 
the personnel workei is to inculcate this rudimentary knowl¬ 
edge in staff members Newland concludes with the follow¬ 
ing statement that should go far to remove test scores from 
dusty accumulation m research files: 

Risking the charge of overstatement, but proceeding on account 
of the importance of the emphasis, one is tempted to assert that 
the social and educational value of all the records and intended 
research is pitifully small when they alone are the result of 
personnel efforts Theie must be (1) a recognized, functional, 
meamngful philosophy permeating the whole mstitution on 
account of which and in light of which counseling proceeds, (2) 
an encouragement of administrative and faculty adjustments in 
light of test data, which necessitates the cultivation of a “guidance 
attitude” and a dissemination of a knowledge of adjustment 
techniques among those concerned, (3) a provision of available, 
understand^ible personnel data and data-collecting devices, and 
(4) an analytical or clinical use of test performance as a means of 
supplementing the gross statistical mampulations of measures 
of students (97) 
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At Minnesota, the clinical use of test results is of para¬ 
mount importance in the work of the University Testing 
Bureau, as will be apparent in subsequent chapters There 
may also be mentioned another test function being carried 
on at Minnesota The Board of Admissions, organized m 
1932 as an all-umversity agency to administer the complex 
admissions policies and regulations of those colleges within 
the university which matriculate freshmen, is authorized 
to carry on research projects on the selection of students 
for various units of the university Under the direction 
of Dr. Harl Douglass, tests are being devised and standard¬ 
ized, and existing tests tned out as indices of student success 
in professional training 

Testing, as may be seen m the foregoing summaiy, is a 
generalized methodology falling m several of the functional 
divisions of personnel woik Since educational literature 
IS well documented with material on the techniques of test 
construction, we have not touched upon this topic here. 
Our primary concern is with the various uses of measuring 
instruments—general or special aptitude tests, achievement 
tests. Interest, personality, or adjustment questionnaires, 
and diagnostic te.sts for special disabilities, such as reading 
or mathematics disability The techincal aspects of test 
constniction are sufficiently established; the immediate 
need is for the use of such instruments in effecting a better 
adjustment between the student and his present and future 
environment For this purpose, diagnosticians, not test 
makers, are necessary. The succeeding three chapters 
are an attempt to outhne diagnostic skills in accessible 
form 

Though it is only indirectly related to student personnel 
work, the University of Minnesota Employment Stabiliza¬ 
tion Research Institute deserves mention here because of 
its development of clinical techniques for the analysis of 
the individual and its demonstration of more adequate 
placement or retraining methods based on such analyses 
Under the general direction of Dr. Russell A Stevenson, the 
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institute was organized into three broad projects the 
economic and industrial aspects of unemployment; case 
studies of individual aspects of unemployment by analysis 
of employed and unemployed workers, the integration of 
improved employment procedures in more adequate public 
employment offices The second of these thiee projects, 
known as the Committee on Individual Diagnosis and 
Training, was under the chairmanship of Donald G Pater¬ 
son, with M R Trabue acting as executive secretary Out 
of this project have come many research studies which, 
either by analogy or by direct application, may be integrated 
with student personnel work. 

In the field of research on measurement techniques the 
following studies may be cited the establishment of general 
population norms for selected occupational tests (54), the 
analysis of the differ ential value and general applicability 
of existing vocational interest scales (10), the analysis of 
the differential value of a pencil-and-paper test of per- 
sonahty (102), mtercorrelational and reliability studies of 
selected occupational tests (102) Applying these measure¬ 
ment techniques to studies of group and individual differ¬ 
ences, it was possible to isolate some of the differences 
between employed and unemployed workers (36) It was 
also possible to define certain occupations in terms of the 
measured charactenstics of successful workers (4, 39) In 
selection of personnel, in vocational counsehng, or in organ¬ 
izing re-training programs for individuals, measurement 
techniques plus chmeal methods made possible certain 
demonstrations of effective personnel procedures (37, 45, 
147) And, finally, related studies of occupational needs 
and trends defined more clearly the social-educational- 
industrial system within which the individuals adjusted 
themselves to jobs and to life (16, 55, 79) 

Thus this Minnesota project, primarily operating in 
the area of employment stabilization, has yielded results 
of immediate value in the total area of individual life 
adjustments. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN CRITERIA OF SCHOLARSHIP 

An interesting outgrowth of testing may next be con¬ 
sidered as a function of peisonncl work Traditionally 
tests have been subjected to a validating process involving 
the establishment of an independent or an outside “cri¬ 
terion.” In industry, production records or supeiioi’s 
ratings are used a.s ciitena, in education, teachers’ grades 
are the final and unfortunately often irrevocable standard 
of student achievement Correlations resulting from test 
scores and sub.sequent grade records indicated to research 
workers that the criterion itself was an extremely unreliable 
measure. Wood has effectively summarized these data on 
the unreliability and variable bases of teachers’ grading 
systems (175) Thus it was a simple logical step to the 
use of achievement tests as more adequate instruments to 
measure student achievement. 

Paterson published a manual for the development of 
new-typo examinations and demonstrated their usefulness 
m the Arts College Orientation course (99 102) Johnston, 
in 1932, introduced the Cooperative Sophomore Culture 
Tests as comprehensive examinations to supplement the 
usual class examinations The Committee on Educational 
Research under the direction of Haggerty has undertaken 
an extensive investigation m the development of compre¬ 
hensive examinations, using the University General College 
as a laboratory (27) This examination phase of the per¬ 
sonnel program is a most important one in view of the 
repeatedly demonstrated unreliability of grades as criteria 
for program.s of prediction, selection, and guidance An 
equally important aspect of this research on examinations 
is the attempt to measure factors in student achievement 
hitherto not investigated, such as ability to draw inference, 
to recognize and derive principles, and to apply these pnn- 
eiples to new data (67; 81, 82, 148, 149) 

More lecent concepts in this field are summarized in an 
article by Gooden, who contrasts the “credit-hunting” 
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philosophy forced upon the student by the traditional 
examination system with the philosophy of testing as a 
piogressive and periodic assay of mdividual strengths and 
weaknesses in approaching the objectives of a given insti¬ 
tution (51) In such a program, testing becomes a growth 
measuic; meamngful and useful to the student upon ade¬ 
quate interpretation by “guidance-minded” instructors. 
Test periods, now little better than periodic open skirmishes 
in the guerilla warfare between students and instructors, 
or paydays in the accumulation of needed credits, become a 
means to the end of integrated education 

READJUSTMENT OF CURRICULA 

This topic has been treated in an earlier chapter as reor¬ 
ganization of curricula It is mentioned again here as a 
dual function of personnel work—readjustment of curricula 
for defined gioups of students and readjustment for the 
individual student Any institution that makes a study 
of its student mortality, for example, could conceivably 
reach the conclusion that its curricula were in part to blame 
To illustrate, the unusually superior student may be handi¬ 
capped by an established curriculum, while the unusually 
inferior student may be totally at sea in the same cur¬ 
riculum, This illustration assumes a classification of 
students within the same type of ability—academic, mechan¬ 
ical, mathematical, or clerical The problem is further 
complicated when students with different types of abilities 
and inteiests are forced into a curriculum emphasizing only 
one type of ability But, differential abilities and interests 
are not yet taken into consideration as primary bases of 
classification of students Rather the expressed educational 
choice of the student, which is quite another thing, deter¬ 
mines the type of education in which he is to compete 
Some institutions, however, in addition to providing the 
standard different types of professional training, have 
attempted reorgamzations or readjustments of curricula 
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to provide for tlio needs of students not served by any 
existing curriculum 

These readjustments, in line with reappraisals of the 
social obligations and functions of the educational system, 
are not always accepted without opposition Witness 
Newland’s statement in the article already cited undei the 
section on tests; 

The all-too-frequent contempt held by certain academicians 
for the nener kind of degrees awarded, the not-too-silent con¬ 
tempt for many alleged nonacademic courses, and the former high 
academic mortality of which institutions and instructors prac¬ 
tically bragged all have pointed consistently to the fact that 
these schools have not yet become cognizant of their shifting 
social obligations (97). 

If education accepts any other than a professionalized 
training lesponsibility, and if such responsibility is to be 
disc'haiged effectively, then personnel workeis and adminis¬ 
trators together must work out curricular readjustments to 
meet the needs of the defined groups being served Min¬ 
nesota’s experience m tins field selves as an illustration of 
the problem As was mentioned earlier, studies of students 
with high probabilities of failure were the focal point in 
the Minnesota test program 

But Johnston became convinced that the course of studies 
of the Arts College was not suitable for low-aptitude stu¬ 
dents and that continued compulsion of such students to 
fail in such studies was indefensible in a state university 
Special curricula wore provided for these students who were, 
not by choice but by force of circumstances, noncandidates 
for a degree. 

Tlie hyjwthesis on which that experiment was based was that 
those students whose college aptitude ratings indicated very poor 
prospects for successful work in the regular curriculum would 
find it more profitable to omit technical and tool subjects which 
prepare for scholarship, and spend their time on studies useful 
for some vocation or m preparation for the duties of citizens 
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It was known that the large majority of these students would 
stay in college less than two years, and a large pait of them only 
one or two quarters In addition to the plan to give this group 
of students insti action winch might help them to discharge their 
duties as citizens, the college had the object of putting its space, its 
equipment, and the time of its staff at the disposal of those 
students who gave promise of using these facilities in higher 
education and in the later service to society in the more important 
and complex social, economic, and political problems During 
the past foul years, then, the group of students indicated was not 
allowed to elect at the beginning of their freshman year foreign 
languages, laboratory courses, mathematics, English constitu¬ 
tional history. Other subjects open to freshmen were open to 
them' modern world history, human geography, descriptive 
economics, drawing, shopwork, etc , lecture courses in zoology, 
botany, and geology (70' 103) 

At the end of the first year [1928-1929] of this segregation of 
the low-aptitude students it was observed that they had secured 
on the average higher grades than the students with corresponding 
ratings had secured in previous years. On examining the scholar¬ 
ship record of the low-rating students subject by subject in the 
year 1926-1927, it was evident that these students secuied higher 
grades m economics, history, and lecture courses in science than 
they did m languages or laboratory courses in science. This, 
together with later examination of the records of the low-aptitude 
students in various subjects, seems to show that such students 
secure better grades in discursive subjects such as economics, 
history, and general survey lectures in sciences than they do 
in the close, detailed study required in languages or m laboratory 
courses. Therefore, the hmitation of these students to certain 
subjects enabled them to secure higher scholarship standings (70 
106). 

This curricular adjustment to student aptitudes, needs, 
and interests has led the way to other major admimstrative 
changes within the university In 1930 a Committee on 
All-University Curricula was appointed to approve and 
supervise the registration and preparation for graduation 
of students whose peculiar training needs could not be 
provided within any one college (138). This arrangement, 
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popularly called The University College, makes it possible 
for a student possessing the necessary aptitude, interest, 
and scholarship to register for subjects offered in such 
diverse colleges as engineering and law foi a career as a 
patent attorney Not more than sixty students are regis¬ 
tered in this college during any one year for the reason that 
later and more hberal interpretations of regulations made 
possible provisions for unusual professional training ivithin 
the other colleges A second reason is found in the fact 
that the Arts College provided its own hberal-arts major, 
making it possible for students to cut across departmental 
lines in selecting courses for a major sequence in the junior 
and senior years (153). Qualified students may now major 
in eighteenth-century life by taking advanced courses in 
eighteenth-century languages, English, philosophy, art, 
and history. The division of home economics has also 
liberalized its curricula to provide for the training of students 
ivho desire to tram for home economics positions requiring 
profes-sional training in advertising or merchandising 
Another major curricular reorganization resulted in 1932 
in the University General College (90) This college seeks 
to perform two services for students’ first, to provide a 
new type of overview and generalized education for citizen¬ 
ship training for those students who desire and can profit 
from two years of college traimng and who might otherwise 
be maladjusted to the curricula of other colleges The 
second objective is to provide a generalized layman’s type 
of college education for students who desire to begin, or 
supplement, their technical and professional training with 
broad, nontechnical courses This college provides such 
courses in ten separate areas: contemporary affairs; history 
and government, economics; social problems; psychology, 
euthemes; art, physical sciences, biological sciences; oral 
and written communication studies 
In cases of individual students treated on a clinical basis, 
the personnel worker occasionally creates a needed curricular 
readjustment by bringing special cases to the attention of 
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administrators Superior students may be recommended 
for exemption from certain prerequisite courses; students 
in incorrect educational programs may be readjusted to 
a program more m line with then interests, needs, and 
abilities, students with special handicaps may be recom¬ 
mended for a readjusted program that will permit treatment 
of the handicaps in question 

Wlule these latter examples involve no permanent change 
m established curricula, as do the administrative changes 
first discussed, the individual and group aspects of read¬ 
justment seem sufhciently similar to be described together 

COUNSELING 

In reviewing the hterature of personnel work, we find 
counseling as a personnel function being carried on by 
many people and with many different objectives The 
interview, as the counseling tool, is used for course registra¬ 
tion, for fact finding, for dissemination of information to 
students, and for treatment of student problems. 

Lloyd-Jones summarizes the procedure and interview 
techmques used in the personnel department at Northwest¬ 
ern, with short case histones illustrating types of problems 
isolated (84- Chap 9) Carried on as an activity of the 
personnel department, an effort is made to interview and 
counsel all new students and all other students in academic 
difficulties, or with outside work loads, or with indicated 
adjustment problems Special attention is directed to 
cases of students referred to the department by instructors 
and students coming voluntarily. Interviews start with a 
discussion of educational progress, time schedules, and 
outside work From these topics the interview may range 
through vocational objectives to social adjustments and 
more peisonal student problems The interviewer writes 
up short case notes at the end of the interview and tries 
to make university facihties available to the student for the 
solution of his problems. 
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In contrast to this practice of personnel department 
interviews, or centralized counseling, Boucher's statement 
of the faculty counseling system undei the new college 
plan at Chicago may be cited (17.161) On the assumption 
that personnel "experts” aie more of a hindiance than a 
help, instructional and admimstiative staff members aie 
selected to serve as advisers, with a release from some por¬ 
tion of their regular work Students are assigned to these 
advisers in line with their major subject-mattei inter¬ 
ests, with the possibility of changing advisers as interests 
change Advisers come to special offices neai the Doan of 
Students, whore data for their interview schedule are tuined 
over to them. While the mam function of the intei views 
is educational planning, the counselois try to touch on 
other pioblcm areas and direct their students to facilities 
for treatment of the problems isolated 

Thus the counseling programs at Northwestern and 
Chicago represent diametrically opposed viewpoints on this 
personnel function. Faculty counselor systems are more 
common than personnel department systems, as may be 
.seen in the Department of Superintendence survey (96), in 
which the counseling systems at Ohio State and Yale, for 
example, are modeled on faculty advisory lines. At Yale, 
the personnel department sends individual student records 
to the eoun.selors for their interviews From 60 to 65 
counselors volunteer to work with about 860 freshmen. 
Ohio State requires interviews with instructors, in addition 
to the possibility of contacts with the Junior Dean of each 
college and with other staff members filhng specialized 
personnel functions. 

At Minne.sota, faculty counseling systems were estab¬ 
lished early in the development of personnel work in order 
to bring clinical emphasis into the use of test scores and 
other quantitative data available on students Paterson 
began a program of student counseling in 1921 in the Arts 
College The objectives of this program were: 
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First, to bring about a more harmonious adjustment of indi¬ 
vidual students to the opportunities available within and without 
the university, and second, to establish, so far as possible, a 
friendly and constructive personal relationship between mdividual 
members of the faculty and students desiring such contact (100). 

These counselors deal with 

. . methods of study, living conditions, associations and habits, 
interests, extiaourncular activities, health, and any and all 
matters which affect the student’s work and the degree of his 
success as a student and a future citizen or professional man or 
woman (100), 

These counselors function much as do social workers in 
alleviating conditions which pi event satisfactory student 
adjustments to university life; they attempt to motivate 
students to make full use of their academic and vocational 
possibilities They may make use of many speciahzed 
university agencies for diagnosis and treatment of read¬ 
ing disabilities, study habits, emotional maladjustments, 
employment and financial problems, health and physical 
disabihties, speech disorders, and other special aspects of 
student maladjustment (164). 

Other colleges of the university have developed counseling 
programs for the most part directly concerned with registra¬ 
tion procedures or with departmental major sequences in 
the junior and senior years Special advisers are also 
provided in each college for students receiving failing or 
near-failmg grades. To an increasing extent, such proba¬ 
tion advisers make use of special faculty counselors and 
speciahzed personnel agencies, in addition to their own 
counseling procedures 

These varied counseling programs have as their objective 
the personahzed study of student maladjustment as it 
impinges upon scholastic progress They seek to secure 
the students’ optimum adjustment within the university 
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in terms of tlieir capabilities and disabilities Few students 
leave the university because of scholastic failure without 
some counseling effort being made to rehabilitate them 
There is very little of the attitude that the student should 
sink or swim It is recognized that scholastic failure is 
often caused by factors outside the student’s control, some 
of which may be alleviated by faculty assistance 
Jones, in a recent article, mentions and commends the 
cooperative efforts of personnel workers and instructors in 
counseling for educational guidance and program plan¬ 
ning (74: 315). The personnel worker should be able to 
bring to this task a wider factual and clinical background 
for any student which will yield a program planned in the 
light of individual needs, rather than a program planned 
with cursory departmental advice alone. 

Another example of specialized counseling activities is 
found in the program at Stanford University, where some 
personnel work is carried on in the registrar’s office (123) 
Personnel activities involved in remedial reading, improve¬ 
ment in study habits, studies of activities of transfer stu¬ 
dents, and studies of student leadership typify some of the 
counseling emphases at Stanford 
Walters gives a summary of decentralized counseling 
programs, and of the selection and training of faculty mem¬ 
bers or upperclassmen for such decentralized systems (159: 
Chaps 3, 4, 5). The emphasis throughout lies on the 
conversion of subject-matter specialists to specialists in 
counseling While the present authors accept the advis¬ 
ability and effectiveness of such service, they maintain the 
importance of the prior steps of analysis, synthesis, diag¬ 
nosis, and prognosis before the student is ready for the 
counseling or treatment phase “Counseling,” if one may 
read between the lines of the publi.shed material, is pnmarily 
intcr\uewing, more or less unsystematized, with advice 
given according to a chance analysis and diagnosis of a 
student’s problem Nowhere is there an adequate desenp- 
tion of the methods used in analysis or diagnosis The bent 
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of each counselor seems to determine the direction of the 
interview A more systematic counseling program would 
tend to focus counseling on problems previously isolated by 
acceptable diagnostic techmques. 

Furthermore "decentrahzation” as used in describing 
these programs seems to be misleading In the sense that 
faculty counseling systems are not housed in one ofhce or 
are not under one administrative division, they are decen¬ 
tralized Such decentralization might not necessarily 
prevent coordination, but there is httle apparent effort to 
prevent overlapping of counseling services, to provide clear¬ 
ance of counseling being done, or to route the student sys¬ 
tematically to such speciahzed personnel agencies as may 
be most helpful in his particular case. Decentralization, 
without these latter safeguards, borders on incooi dination 
This characteristic of incoordination wdl be revealed 
whenever any serious and systematic attempt is made to 
follow up cases in such a decentrahzed system Serious 
gaps in case data, inadequate synthesis of test and clinical 
material, and neglect of diagnostic leads will be encountered 
by the worker who makes the follow-up study m an unco¬ 
ordinated system. The only system that will guarantee 
adequate and continuing clmical work is a coordinated 
personnel system, regardless of whether it is “centrahzed" 
or “decentrahzed ” 

An experiment on counseling in a restricted sense may 
be cited to illustrate the possible development of counseling 
programs Walters outlines the results of “a program 
of personnel counseling” aimed at dehnquent students. 
Faculty and upperclassmen served as counselors; matched 
control and experimental groups were used; and subsequent 
academic records served as the criteria of successful counsel¬ 
ing In geneial, academic delinquency was decreased 
among freshmen by both faculty and upper-class counselors, 
with greater decreases credited to upperclassmen m the 
counseling role Counselors differed in effectiveness, and 
counselees improved at differential rates depending upon 
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the extent of original delinquency and location in the total 
ability range Counseled students impioved moie than a 
noncounsoled contiol group (169. 75-87) 

The significance of this study is twofold In the first 
place, it 1 .S one of the few quantitative studies available in 
the literature In the second place, it starts with a defined 
group of nonachievers and devotes all its energies to con¬ 
verting this group into nondelinquent students Even 
granting that personnel work can decrease unwarranted 
mortality, this seems too limited a scope for personnel work. 
Williamson, using a matched control group, found no such 
advantage for counseling (164) If this research illustration 
is typical, it would seem that counseling systems, in spite 
of the descriptive literature, may fall easily into the stereo¬ 
type of one kind of student problem—academic deficiency— 
at the expense of othei problem areas in the student's total 
behavior If counseling be thus generally defined in prac¬ 
tice, as it is in the experiment cited, it will become primarily 
an adjunct to the college probation officers—a corrective 
or remedial technique ivith serious neglect of preventive 
and adjustive functions 

Coun.seling programs in the newer experimental colleges, 
such as Sarah Lawrence and Bennington, have been inform¬ 
ally surveyed by Dr Kathleen B McConnon, of the staff 
of the University of Minnesota General College These 
programs represent an attempt to center the instructional 
program on the individual student, and, by continuing 
counseling, to effect the optimal adjustment between stu¬ 
dents and resources Services of faculty counselors are 
supplemented by special psychiatric analyses, made possible 
by limited enrollments Staff conferences on individual 
cases, student personnel committees, and standard forms 
for interviews are among the procedures used 

In general summary, counseling as a personnel function 
suffers from a multiplicity of definitions and practices, just 
as does the field of personnel work itself In the present 
text, it is limited to one of the six steps in clinical work 
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with students; but in the literature it ranges over a wide 
field of activity. 

VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 

One of the most frequently recurring peisonnol functions 
is the dissemination of vocational information In some 
instances this function is the only personnel activity carried 
on by an institution So much work has been done in this 
area that a fairly standard set of procedures for discharging 
the function have grown up The subcommittee on voca¬ 
tional inf oimation of the Committee on Personnel Methods 
of the American Council on Education has summarized 
these procedures in a recent report (28 Chap 4) The 
following summaiy is an adaptation of the leport cited, 
with illustrations taken from other sources 

1 The Lecture Method —^Lecturers chosen from representatives of 
the occupation under study are invited to desonbo the occupation in 
respect to its opportunities, duties, and tiaining needs The pro¬ 
cedure usually results m incomplete discussion and inadequate pres¬ 
entation of all aspects of an occupational field 
A modification of this method involves lecture senes by department 
heads within the institution conducted during the fieshman year 
The "Major-Department Lecture Senes” at Stanford University, 
arranged by the Committee on Vocational Guidance, illustiates this 
modification (136) 

A further modification is found in the activities of the Committee 
on Vocational Infoimation at the University of Minnesota Com¬ 
posed of representatives of the various occupations foi which the 
university provides training, this committee interviews incoming 
freshmen and is also available throughout the year for interviews with 
students in need of vocational information 
2. Summer Ermploymeni •—Summer jobs undertaken as try-outs 
in the field of the student’s occupational choice are frequently recom¬ 
mended by advisers Scarcity of jobs and impossibility of trying out 
in all occupations of interest make this method of hmitod applicability 
Recent modifications may be seen in the Benmugton College plan 
(63), m which a Winter Field and Reading Period of about eight weeks 
is set aside for job or survey activities by students, the volunteer 
work plan in effect at the Appointment Bureau at Radcliffe (124) 
yields two types of uiformation, the student’s own expression of 
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intcrfflt after n trial and fho employer’s statement of the voluiiteor 
’Rtirker's filnes-i and potentialities 

,3 /n'lysrtmn J'rip?—Institutions with aeecss to representative 
husi nesses or industries niaj sponsor inspection tnps for interested 
student groups 

4 ('iH)p<niln'e Educiilton —The nltomate periods of work and 
fichfHil, pioneered hj the Engineering College of the University of 
Ciiieiniiiiti and later adapted t>y Antioch College, are too familiar to 
ripisl extensive review A similar and more flexible program is being 
earned on at the Rochester, N Y., Atheneuin and Mechaiiios Institute 

5 Recrmtmg Tnps —Interviews arranged between upperclassmen 
ami eiiiployiiient representatives of businesses or industries visiting 
various eolhges and iiniversitus have as a by-product the dissemina¬ 
tion of voealioiial iiiforination about specific organirations Since 
this IS not a piirnary purpose of such tnps and since the interviews 
BIX' usually held with older students who have made a vocational 
disusion, the orientation and information value of the contacts is 
Imiited 

(1 Intemeiia tnih Succfssfiil Mfn and Women in Vanous Ocenpa- 
honnl Fields —Where decisions have been made by the student, sueh 
iiiterv lews may hi* useful Rut alumni groups, acting as interviewers, 
are not always well qualified or sufiieii'iitly interested in talking to 
undecided students. 

7 ViKiUional Monographs —When carefully prepared, these mono¬ 
graphs permit eompansons between oceupatinns, frequent rereading 
and Mtiidv, and detailed, intensive descriptions of occupations The 
committee report dLsriisses in detail the type, scope, and preparation 
of adequate vocational monographs Tim monograph prepared for 
use at Yale by Crawford and Clement is an excellent example of 
careful treatment of many occupational fields (35) 

One general caution may be voiced regarding the 
I>ersannel fnnetiori of disrieminatmg vocational information 
When it IS unaeeonipauied by any analysis of the individual, 
it readers little or no service in creating htdter vocational 
ehoiees The assumption that the student will come to 
know his own interests, abilities, needs, strengths, or weak¬ 
nesses by exposure to vueatioiial luforniation is, of course, 
groutuilfvss 

PLACEMENT 

The last personnel function to he performed for the stu¬ 
dent IS that of job placement after graduation Pnor to 
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this, placement in part-time or summer jobs may be done 
by personnel workers The process of matching students 
and jobs is a natural step in personnel work. Whether 
tins function be carried on by individual colleges or depart¬ 
ments within the institution or by a centralized personnel 
department, the job of making and maintaining employer 
contacts and clearing student personnel records is much the 
same Walters points out, howevei, that usually neither 
the student nor the teacher has adequate time to devote 
to this activity, and consequently the task logically falls 
to the personnel office (159 Chap 11) He then proceeds 
to a summary of methods used m fulfilling this function, 
either for part-time work or for work after graduation The 
follow-up work attendant upon placement activities often 
yields occupational information useful in guiding succeeding 
groups of students It should be obvious that placement 
work IS easier m dnect proportion to the identity of activities 
on the job and in the training system Thus engineering 
schools can mamtain a more efficient placement service 
than liberal-arts divisions 

THE FUNCTION OF THE TEACHER IN PERSONNEL WORK 

Before turmng to the final statement in the present 
chapter, we must mention the place of the teacher or instruc¬ 
tor in personnel So far the description has not touched 
upon instructional activities as they relate to personnel 
activities. In the ideal situation, instructors should be 
concerned with understanding and teaching students rather 
than subject matter Given this philosophy, the instructor 
is then a personnel worker with a defimte personnel con¬ 
tribution to make But this function is not that of diag¬ 
nosis, a responsibility too techmeal and psychological for 
teachers trained in subject matter and not in diagnosis of 
human abilities The teacher can, however, by a review of 
any individual case history, help to supplement technical 
diagnosis and prognosis made hy counselors who may not 
see the student in the classroom situation The teacher 
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pan aKo um’ .n'ciimnlatPil pc^tsontifl records to individualize 
instruction in terms of stiiilents’ attitudes, interests, aliil- 
itic", need", and goals A tlind service iiossible for iiistiuc- 
tors IS that of su])i)lenientiiig case history records by 
anecdotal coninieiits peiiodically recorded (177). Too 
often valuable bits of classroom behavior arc omittcil from 
records bi'cuiise nistiu<'tor.s have no acce.ss to, or will not 
use, iversonnel files. A fourth service has already been 
nientioiicd, iiann'ly, iiistnu tors as soiirci's of educational or 
vocational iiifoniiation in their special fields 

Finally, it is only through the eoopiTation of instruetors 
and personnel workiu- that improieinent may result m the 
cnti'riu of sidiolar'hip This prohlcm involves not only 
rcM'areh on measiircmmit of .student aeluevemeiit, but also 
a s(‘lf-aiialy'is on the part of instructors as to the objectives 
of their courses and the relation of these objectives to the 
life needs of the students. 

The-'C points are made hoie because of a tendency to 
treat educational fuiietion.s as '■I'parato and mutually exclu¬ 
sive entities In the last analy.sis, instructor.s have the 
greatest contact with stiuhuits Until tins contact is 
leavened with positive attention to the individuality of 
each student in tlu- group, personnel woik will lack complete 
effectiveries.s, and instruction will ini,s.s an opportunity for 
more effective education. 

COORDINATION OF PERSONNEL WORK VERSUS 
CENTRALIZATION OF PERSONNEL WORK 

The pmsonnel functions described in preceding para¬ 
graph'. can he, and are, carried on in vanoii.s institntion.s 
iiridf'r different degrees of centralization. Each function, 
however, is pns'-ible independently of the administrative 
setup under wliieh a given institution operates. We comi' 
now to the (jiiestion of centralizial personiud ivork—the 
IM'rsonnel d(‘partmerit Walters gives a detailed analysi.s 
of oigauized personnel departments, including descriptions 
of the departments at Northwestern, Wellesley, Yale, 
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Prineeton, and Purdue (159: Chaps. 9-10) Elaborate 
organization charts are piesented of personnel service as 
a staff 01 .specialized function within the institution, and as 
a line organization within its own departmental boundaiies 
The distinction between staff and hne organizations is 
bon owed from industrial usage In a 1932 survey of 71 
member colleges by the Ameiican College Personnel Asso¬ 
ciation, about one-third of colleges with enrollments of 
3,000 students had personnel departments, whereas moie 
than three-fourths of such mstitutions were doing work in 
the field of personnel Each departmental organization 
reported slightly different functional emphases and pro¬ 
cedures, although in general the departments surveyed 
devoted about one quarter of their time to each of the 
following, general placement; teachei placement; personal 
guidance and counseling; records, research, and other 
activities. Walters states that: 

The trend is toward centralization with a director of personnel 
reporting to the president of the umversity and the members 
of the personnel staff reporting to the director (159 241). 

Thirty-seven out of 66 reporting departments are organ¬ 
ized under the dncct control of the president, 18 are under 
direct control of a dean or department head, 5 departments 
of personnel are committee contioiled, the remaining 6 
departments have administrative connections other than 
the three types mentioned. 

General functions of various departments are placement 
in employment, personal adjustment, peisound records and 
research; vocational guidance, testing; selection and admis¬ 
sion of students, orientation, physical and mental hygiene, 
counseling, teaching and taking personnel courses Out 
of these generalized functions, Walters stresses a trend 
toward "more study of and seivice to the individual stu¬ 
dent” (159 118). 

Minnesota is conspicuously absent from the description 
of college personnel departments, for it has definitely 
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avoided any ccMitralization of peraoniicl functions It is 
extremely doubtful it, by adniiiii.strativc fiat, existing 
IiersoniK'l services may be made more effective, indeed it 
is possible that cimtralization of peisonucd activities may 
lead to a negb'ct of personnel work on the part of staff 
iiienibers not included in the centralization In other 
words, administrative boundanes may lead to undesirable 
divdsioTH of labor and departmentalization of function The 
expenence at jVriniiesota has been that coordinated per¬ 
sonnel work results m a snflieiently effective disch arge of per¬ 
sonnel functions to obviate the necessity of centralization. A 
description of this coordinated program illustrates the point. 

COORDINATION OF PERSONNEL ACTIVITIES 

The university has no centralized peisonnel office or 
officer Instead, it maintains a group of specialists and 
specializeil agiaicies to assist faculty advisers in their coun- 
W’hiig of studmits (103) The duties and functions of 
each are so well known as to need no description. 

The Dean of Women 
The Doan of Student Affairs 
The .issiatant Dean of Men 
The University Board of Admissions 
The CominittooB on Admissions of the various colleges 
College advisers, fae.ulty counselors, probation advisers and 
atiifienta’ work comniittecs, departmental advisers, department 
heads, deans, and faculty members 
Ilow-to-Study classes 
Vocations class 

Employnient Bureau, Bureau of Recommendations, faeiilty mem- 
iM'rs in charge of plai ement of semors 
Speech Clinic 
Student Health Service 

Univewity Psyetuatrist and Psychiatnc Social Worker 

I'reshman-wi'ok Committee 

Registrar 

Universitv Y M C A. 

University Y W C A 

Committee on Edueatioiial Research 

University Testing Bureau 
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These specialized personnel agencies, all administrative 
officers and members of the faculties, constitute the per¬ 
sonnel workers of the university. In view of the number of 
individuals involved in student counseling, how does the 
university avoid duplication of effort and conflicts of advice, 
and how are these efforts m the development of an adequate 
program focused on the mdmdual student'? The first 
objective of avoiding duplication of effort is achieved by 
the maintenance of frequent, professional, and cordial 
relations among all persons dealing with a given student’s 
problems, and by centralized clearance of personnel con¬ 
tacts and centrahzed collection or distribution of personnel 
data through the Faculty-Student Contact Desk 

The contact desk was set up in 1929 as a confidential 
exchange to facilitate the identification of students coun¬ 
seled by more than one member of the university staff, and 
to make possible a convenient exchange of information 
between counselors working on the same case (174) The 
contact desk contains a registration file listing names of 
students counseled, the date of first contact, and name of 
the counselor It is also a centralized agency for collecting 
and distributing to the counselors of the various colleges 
and to vocational counselors of the testing bureau basic 
data for their advising, such as summaries of health exam¬ 
inations, college grades, data from the student’s apphcation 
for admission to the university, entrance test ratings, special 
test results, and abstracts of case material collected upon 
students by members of vaiious faculties or by special per¬ 
sonnel workers The desk, therefore, provides a mechanism 
for the exchange of data which are necessary for the work 
of individual counselors. 

The achievement of an effective personnel program with¬ 
out centrahzed domination is based upon the belief that 
such domination is neither desirable nor possible (103- 3-4) 
The functions of the agencies listed above are not so sharply 
drawn that overlapping is eliminated But it is recognized 
that some duplication is inevitable and desirable. The 
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(lIVl^io^s (if work arc sot wp be('aii.se of a clc’sirf' to give 
students th(' best available .services, this re.sults most gen- 
('rally ni the frt‘(|uent refmial of .students from one agency 
to others in wliieh .specialized advice i.s be.st .secured No 
one indnulual desires or hope.s to achieve technical perfec¬ 
tion in all jihases of personnel work, but routing an individ¬ 
ual student through a senes of special agencies or counselors 
will bring him in contact with the best available clinical 
sen ice-. Frequently a single agency may deal with all 
aspeets of one .student’s pioblem but most gemwally otlu>r 
specialists and advisers are invited foi consultation To 
ri'fer or not to refer a .student is a question to be decided 
by the eonnselor in term.s of the advantages to the .student 
Oftentimes the .studmit, failing to receive aid from one 
ag('ney, voluntarily goes to anothei, but liis record is usually 
made known to the new agency Moicover, students do 
not always go fiist to the pioper agency for aid w-nth a 
jiartieular type of problem Rather they go where they 
think they will receive the best advice oi the gioatest 
personal attention reg.ardlo.ss of the name or official fime- 
tum of an ngeiiey Thus voluntaiy aspect of eoopeiation 
among stiidiaits and jicrsonnel agencies is so fundamental 
in eflfeetive guidance that it must not be hampered by 
official n'.strictioiis tStndenl adjustment is more important 
than departmental prerogatives 

The pnnciple of persomiol wmrk emphasized by Pater.son 
m 1928 still obtains; 

In diRcusHing the development and organization of student 
personnel service in a university organization it is w'cll at the 
outset to rai.se a fundamental question, namely, TI7(o are the 
personnel ojjlcers in a universityf The answer depends upon one’.s 
eoneeptiou of the finictioius of personnel work and the way those 
functions can lie discharged mo.st effectively 

A page from the history of industrial personnel w ork may throw 
needed light cm the question, since personnel work in industry has 
undergone an important change since the prewar days of “ centrali¬ 
zation of xiersonnel work in an employment office.” To quote, 
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“Now, perbonnel admimstration 13 not and cannot be a depart¬ 
mentalized function. The personnel work of an organization 
cannot be housed within a certain department bearing that 
exalted name. Personnel administration is a leaven permeating 
all phases of management, the responsibility for it rests upon all 
executives and persons in supervisory positions Personnel 
policies may be decided upon by the officers of the organization, 
but it IS the executives, the foremen, and the supervisors who 
carry those policies out They are the real personnel managers 
Obviously a very great need exists for giving these executives, 
foremen, and supervisors the right point of view toward the 
administration of their subordinates It is necessary that 
adnee and consultation be made available to them in directing 
their woikers It is lequisite, if the company’s policies of person¬ 
nel administration are to be uniformly and effectively carried out, 
that there should be an organization within the company, a 
department (if the reader wiU not allow the word to suggest 
separation and detachment) which shall be ohaiged with the 
responsibility for seeing that the company’s policies relating to 
personnel practice and piocediire are earned out'’ (120 64-65) 
In other words personnel adimmstration should be decentralized 
with centralized control 

If we may heed industiial experience in this field our answer 
to the original question is the class-room or laboratory instructors 
constitute the corps of personnel officers, they are the ones who are 
in constant, daily contact with the student personnel and reliance 
must be placed upon them to put into practice whatever personnel 
policies and techniques may be developed (103. 3-4) 

The distinction is broadly this* in a centralized, depart¬ 
mental organization, the individual student has his person¬ 
nel problems treated as a separate phase of his educational 
career, in separate physical surroundings, and by separate 
individuals. In a coordinated personnel program, the 
student, as he moves through his educational experiences, 
IS the focal point for specialized personnel services which 
aim at integrating his educational adjustments with his 
total life adjustments 

This review of literature on student personnel reveals one 
very serious weakness in current practices and programs, 
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namrly, thn lack of adequate facilities for diagnosis of 
stiulent problems Treatment facilities and organized 
departments appear in abundance; seldom is any mention 
made of c-hmcal techniques and facilities for effective diag¬ 
nosis In the next chapter is presented a new type of 
personnel agency that provides the clinical and diagnostic 
services that arc basic to adequate treatment of student 
jirol ilenis 



CHAPTER ly 

A GUIDANCE CLINIC IN A PERSONNEL PROGRAM 

In the direct line of evolution of student personnel 'woilc 
at Minnesota, the University Testing Bureau was estab¬ 
lished in 1932, by the Board of Regents, acting upon the 
recommendation of the Board of Admissions At Min¬ 
nesota all personnel agencies and work dovetail With or 
radiate from this guidance clinic Many of its activities 
might be assumed by other personnel officers were it not 
for local conditions and developments But in any event 
the development of this guidance clinic is one of the unique 
features of Minnesota’s personnel work It affords an 
effective means of coordinating or focusing on each student 
all available personnel resources, it seems also to bo more 
effective than an enforced administrative umon of the many 
personnel agencies on this campus From, its functions 
as a clinical agency for student problems and a clearing¬ 
house for personnel information have grown the principles 
and methodology outlined in Chap 11. And our primary 
thesis is that clinical techmques and facilities are the heart 
of personnel work—indispensable prerequisites for the 
adequate diagno.sis which leads to effective treatment of 
student problems and to more effective instiuction The 
absence of this process of diagnosis is one of the major 
contributing causes to the ineffectiveness of personnel work 
and one of the mam reasons for continued dependence upon 
.self-diagnosis or the crude estimates of counselors with 
inadequate diagnostic skill. Before going on to a discussion 
of the application of these prmciples it may be well to 
review the work of the University Testing Bureau as an 
all-university personnel unit ^ 

* For a detailed descnption of the organization and adininiatration 
of the University Testing Bureau, including a discussion of pioeedures 
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namely, the laek of adequate facilities for diagnosis of 
stud(>nt problems. Treatment facilities and organized 
de])artmeiita appear in abundance; seldom i.s any mention 
nia<le of clinical techniques and facilities for effective diag¬ 
nosis, In the next chapter is presented a new type of 
personnel agency that provides the clinical and diagnostic 
''Cnices that are basic to adequate treatment of student 
problems 
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A GUIDANCE CLINIC IN A PERSONNEL PROGRAM 

In the direct line of evolution of student personnel work 
at Minnesota, the University Testing Bureau was estab- 
hshed in 1932, by the Board of Regents, acting upon the 
recommendation of the Board of Admissions At Min¬ 
nesota all personnel agencies and work dovetail with or 
radiate from this guidance clime Many of its activities 
might be assumed by other personnel officers were it not 
for local conditions and developments But in any event 
the development of this guidance clinic is one of the unique 
features of Minnesota’s personnel work It affords an 
effective means of coordinating or focusing on each student 
all available personnel resources; it seems also to he more 
effective than an enforced admimstrative union of the many 
personnel agencies on this campus From its functions 
as a clinical agency for student problems and a clearing¬ 
house for personnel information have grown the principles 
and methodology outhned in Chap II And our primary 
thesis IS that clinical techniques and facihties are the heart 
of personnel work—indispensable prerequisites for the 
adequate diagnosis which leads to effective treatment of 
student problems and to more effective instruction Tlie 
absence of this process of diagnosis is one of the majoi 
contributing causes to the ineffectiveness of personnel work 
and one of the mam reasons for continued dependence upon 
self-diagnosis or the crude estimates of counselors with 
inadequate diagnostic skill Before going on to a discussion 
of the application of these principles it may be well to 
review the work of the University Testing Bureau as an 
all-university personnel unitd 

1 For a detailed description of the organization and administration 
of the University Testing Bureau, including a discussion of procedures 
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Tin* orrnrri'iK'i' of irrational vofational and educational 
choices among college students, as well as failme to make 
any definite clioite, is so widespread as to need little f'xposi- 
tion (168) It IS the exceptional atiiclent who makes his 
choice afti'r an ohjeidii'C analysis and evaluation of hi.s 
asM'ts and liabilities Most student choices lesult fioiii 
the eiiMial and often ill-adviscd influence of paieiits, class- 
iiiatC', or teudier^, from a dcMie to make moiu'y oi gam a 
liositiouof fuuuieiiil and Micial prominence, oi from loniantie 
and superficial aspects of jobs It is also a well-knouii fact 
that such choices often lead directly to acadimiic failure, 
niNdircctod effort and exjicnse, disinterc-^t, einutinnal c‘on- 
fhets, loss of self-confidence, and fear of mcompcti'iicy For 
a student to force him^'clf, or to Ix' foiced, to continue in a 
tytie of academic competition ivhich i' hi j.aid liis (upacity 
and uncongenial to hi,s husic interests and ('motional teiid- 
eneh'S often leads to inaladjustments of a serious nature. 
It is apparent to any college counselor that studc'nfs do 
not iierform enthusiastically and with maximum efficiency 
when th(*y undertake the ivrong course, no matter how 
.stimulating the instruction To .say that a umvciMty has 
no responsibility beyond the provision of instiuctiun does 
not absolve it from some blame for these maladjustments 
It i.s also a nniversity'.s respon'-ibility to provide an atmos¬ 
phere whieh will cultivate a dc.sire to leain. The smug 
retort, “we cannot be expected to coddle our student.s,” 
sounds .suspiciously like a defense medianism; certainly 
it violate.s the basic p.sychology of mccntivoa to learning. 
Studtmts will learn if they attempt what they are capable 
of learning and if they are jiroperly motivated to learn 
Industiy, as well as education, has faced this problem of 
W'aste caused by nii.splac(>inent of workers and nnsati.sfaetory 
morale Industry, moreover, eould not sui'vive by ignoring 


and the uxe of record tomis, see E O. Williamson’s numeographed 
Mnnml af Staff Procedures, Unnersity of Minnesota, Engineer’s 
Book Slore, 1936, 60 pp 
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human wahte and inadequate morale Methods of selection 
and job placement grew out of analyses of the type of workei 
needed Then followed attempts to tram the novice and 
to develop adequate incentives to maximum production 
In some cases, these methods smacked of exploitation, but 
at least the problems were not avoided 

Now selection of students is no new topic in educational 
circles For more than two decades, investigations have 
been made of the selective and predictive efficiency of high- 
school credits, piincipal’s recommendations, marks, scho¬ 
lastic rank, psychological, aptitude, and achievement 
tests. These methods have frequently been used as admis¬ 
sions procedures with the expectation that they would 
yield a group of college students all of whom were capable 
of mastering the curiiculum Although selection is a most 
important piocedure in effective personnel work, additional 
procedures are necessary if students’ potentialities are to 
be realized Lack of academic ability is one cause of aca¬ 
demic failure, but there are many others isolated by clinical 
woik rather than by statistical analysis. Among these 
additional causes are to be found irrational vocational 
choices, lack of confidence in aptitude, and ineffective 
training in the use of aptitude. 

A CLINICAL METHOD 

In order to ensure satisfactory academic and vocational 
adjustment it becomes necessary to subject students to a 
clinical procedure which utilizes and integrates methods of 
selection, vocational and educational orientation, and scho¬ 
lastic motivation This clinical procedure is one function 
of the University Testing Bureau 

The development of the counseling program described in 
Chap III was based upon the need for such clinical facilities 
Briefly stated, this clinical method is a combination of the 
measurement method of the psychologist and the case 
method of the social worker with the added feature of con¬ 
tinuity of case work The resultant is called a clinical 
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Hynthrsi*! b('caii-o it yields a summary of student vocational 
and educational possitnlities based upon data collected from 
many sources and by many specific methods. The psy¬ 
chological test IS givmi proper weight by interpreting the 
scores in term,s of the student's entire ca.se hnstory The 
clinical approach provides a flexibility of analysis ■which 
alloM.s for the errors of the various analytic methods, for 
the dynamic character of students, and for the variability 
of the acadeime entfuia by which .succe.ss is measured. 

The diagno^-es and prognoses resulting from this clinical 
method aie freiiuently tentative in nature for various 
leasons The case data are inadequate because of failure 
of higli-schonl teachers to share with college counselors the 
knowledge tln'y have collected about their students. This 
in turn is caused by failure to record this knowledge sys- 
timiatically and in such form that it can he passed on easily 
and with dispatch For .some .students the analysis is 
tentative lieeause they have had too few try-out experienees 
of aptitudes and interests or have not yet matured enough 
to make analysis possible In other mise.s the counselor 
ean identify aptitudes and interests but hesitates to predict 
heeause of the presence m tlie student of some diagnosed 
personality trait or physical defect which makes que.stion- 
ahle the sueee.ss otherwise probable Such tentative diag¬ 
noses must he followed up ov'er varying periods of time 
before .satisfactory solutions are arnved at This explana¬ 
tion is made in order to illustrate the fact that guidance is 
not a process of legerdemain to he performed within the 
limits of a .single short interview. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE BUREAU 

In addition to the emphasis on the clinical method, one 
further point should be mentioned. The testing bureau 
was instituted and continue.s to operate on an experimental 
basis There being available nowhere in Amencan colleges 
adequate precedent and experience to pro'vide a prototype. 
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its development has been characterized by fiequent critical 
scif-exammations, revisions, rejections, and liy-outs Its 
inception and the first year of its work were attended by 
no public announcement except those made in classes by 
interested faculty members Not until the third year of its 
organization did an announcement of its services appeal 
in the official university bulletms This was not modesty 
so much as it was caution The piogram had to be based 
on experience and not on the armchair or obiter dzeta methods 
so frequently used in educational circles 

Moreover, limited financial resources of the university 
m 1932 precluded the handling of many students The 
bureau is financed from small student fees, from general 
university funds, and from budgets of the college units 
This latter source of support made it necessary to secure 
the cooperation of college admimstratois by convincing 
demonstrations of value The increasing number of stu¬ 
dents referred for the bureau’s services under this financial 
arrangement indicates that the bureau’s work is being 
accepted as worthy of financial support But these finan¬ 
cial restrictions also explain m part why the bureau serves 
no more than 1,000 to 1,200 cases each year. 

Furthermore, the University Testing Bureau, which 
serves as a clinical agency for studying individual educa¬ 
tional and vocational possibilities, works m cooperation 
with other peisonnel units already described, and its 
organization is such that this cooperation is effective (165, 
166) Its technical services aie available to counsel¬ 
ors, advisers, and administrators in their work with 
students Many counselors request only the collection 
of data or the administration of aptitude tests, otheis ask 
the bureau to handle a case completely with regard to the 
problem of vocational and educational guidance Some 
students seek such service directly from the bureau, others 
are referred by advisers The bureau, then, dispenses its 
services directly to the students or through faculty advisers, 
using whatever method will benefit the student 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE BUREAU 

Insppf'tion of Fip;. 1 rovonls tliat tlu' buroau i.s (‘onupctod 
to thp Konoral university system l)y means of the Board of 
Admissions, vliieh serves iii an advisory eapaeity as to the 
Inutau’s offieial polincs, and the uiiueisity eomimtteo 

UNIVERSITY TESTING BUREAU 

LINES OF RESI’ONSIDII.ITl AND STAFF ADMINISTRATION 
Ilnu'ersity Tosting 

Board of Adniissions Bureau Umversitv C’ornmittep 

(Advisory ('oiiinnttee) Direi tor on Vocational 

IntervieMinff, Iiifuiiiiation 

advisiiiR, case work, 
and adnunistration 


1 

1 

Clinical Taler 
Vocational and 
cducutumal 
testing 

CTmual testing 

1 

Sicrclary 

Supplies and pay roll 
0(hc(> routine 

Flics 

Supervision of clerks 
Appointments for vo¬ 
cational mtcrv'icws 

Staiiiliial Clerk 
Universitj entrauee testing 
.State-wide testing 

Special statistical studies 
Supervision of scorers 


Clerk of the Contact Detk Preliminary Interviewer 
Registration and clearance Recording of data on 
of cases U T B Form 1 


Gollection of personnel Requests for data to con- 
data tact desk 

Appointments for testing 
Pio 1. 

(‘oneerned with tlie difwcmination of voeational information 
Within its organiziition is housed the Fueulty-Stiulent 
(hmtact Desk, thiough whieh eneli ca^'> is eh aied with other 
cainpuH pi-rsotiiiel ugnieif s, Thoss-referrals of students and 
exchange of sjncudized .services keep it m contact with 
other campus personnel agencies. Data drawn through 
the contact desk from sources external to the bureau sup¬ 
plement the test and interview information collected within 
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the bureau itself, the piimaiy funetum of which is the 
as^iunbliug of all mateiuil available on the individual case, 
with a view to counseling that case regarding educational 
and vocational possibilities 

THE ORIGIN OF CASES 

Students handled by the bureau come voluntarily or are 
referred by a faculty member Special types of cases 
anting from various admiiustrative and personnel sources 
include the lollowiiig 

1 Spoci.il touting luul counseling for the UnivcrBity Speech Clinic 

2 Special testing and counseling of students petitioning for 
indnulual college curricula and independent study piiviloges within 
particular colleges of the university 

3 Spetuil ti'sUng and counseling foi the Board of Admissions of 
Students vho petition to enter the university without the required 
pattern of high-school subjects or without the standard diploma 

4 Testing and counselmg of students applying for transfer from 
('lie college to another ivithin the university 

5 Vocational and educitional counseling of students for faculty 
counselors and advisers, college adininislrators, and probation officers 
uitliin the -various colleges 

b Vociitumal testing and counselmg of precollege students, that 
IS, students who have not previously matriculated m the university 
and who are undecided with regaid to what professional training 
course to take 

STATISTICAL SUMMARY OP THE BUREAU’S WORK 

Tlio three separate divisional of the imreau—that is, the 
coimselnig, reseaich, and testing divisions—keep daily 
records of .services, these repoits being summaiized at the 
end of each month The reports include the number of 
preliminary and vocational interviews as well as the written 
case report.s sent to other agencies oi individuals; the num¬ 
ber of student cases classified by college, class, sex, date of 
origin, and type of referral, the type of service rendered 
to each case, the number and type of tost units used, and 
the amount and type of case data collected through the con¬ 
tact desk 
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A- iiidiciiti'd in iirovioiis seetion.s of this chaptor, the 
Inircau functioin^ as a Rindance agency m two ways Stu¬ 
dents are lefernal or come \oluntarily for vocational testing 
and ctmiisf‘hng by the burcau’b staff, after which a report 
is soiit to a college eoimselor or administrator. A second 
type of service is the aclmmistration of special tests follow'cd 
liy a direct report to counselors or administrator,s without 
interVK'W mg the case The greater amount of this second 
type of .service is performed for the Boaid of Admi.ssioiis 
or college coniniittce.s of admissions At the time of first 
contact with a student, he is clasMfied in term.s of the type 
of smvice to he extimdcd 

During the period fiom July 1, 1932, to June 30, 1935, 
3,079 different .students were tostisl and counseled, ot 


Tafilk I.~ Classification' op Stcdlnt Cases AecoiiDiNn to 
CoLLM.E AMI ClASt Foil I’FIIIOI) FltOM JULA 1, 1932, TO JuNE 30, 1036 


Colll'RC 


Class 


Agriculture 

70 

Precullego 

1,080 

WU'UICSS 

31 

Freshmen 

1,013 

Chi'inistry 

31 

Sophomore 

553 

Dentistry 

5 

Junior 

171 

Dluratum 

60 

Senior 

65 

Engineering 

03 

Graduate 

40 

(lent Till 

469 

Noneollcge 

131 

tlnuluatc 

38 

Unela.ssified 

20 

Diw 

6 



Medwine . 

5 

Total 

3,079 

Mines 

4 



Nnnculh'ge 

131 



Nursiiig 

22 



I’harmacA’ 

5 



I’reeollege 

1,086 



H L V 

1,028 



PniverHity 

13 



Unclus.-R’d 

5 



Extenoinn 

7 



Total 

3,079 
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which 1,628, or 62 9 per cent, were referred by faculty 
couTiPclors and adminiatrators, and 1,451, or 47 1 per cent, 
came voluntarily. Of this total 1,844 weie men and 1,235 
were women These ca.ses wei e cla.s&ified by college and class 
a»s indicated in Table I. The picpondcrance of Aits College 
students, of prccollege students,* and freshman students 
indicates the extent to which the bureau’s work is concen¬ 
trated upon adjustments in the early years of college. But 
the uppercla.ssman who has failed to achieve a satisfactory 
educational and vocational adjustment is no strangei. 

Of the total of 3,079 individual students who weie tested 
and counseled during this period, 402 returned to the bureau 
in later years for additional acrvuces. 152 cases of the 1932- 
1933 group came back in 1933-1934 for continuing ser¬ 
vices, and 250 cases originating m the yeais 1932-1933 
and 1933-1934 i etui nod for continuing services in 1934- 
1935 Thus in this three-year period a total of 3,481 cases 
were given counseling and testing service during one or 
more years 

LEVEL OF SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE OF CASES 

Regarding the types of students whom the bureau serves, 
it may be interesting to .study the distribution of their 
abilities in terms of the College Aptitude Rating^ as one 
available index of their general academic capacities A 
random sample of 467 cases, onginating in the academic 
year 1933-1934, was chosen and distributed by percentdes 
on the College Aptitude Ratmg Appaiently, the students 
who come to the bureau are not confined to any one level 
or area of academic ability. This chveisity of aptitude 

* Students who have not previously matriculated in any college of 
the univeryty Most of these students are entering college foi the 
first time, although few have attended some othei institutjon of 
higher education 

’ College Aptitude Rating is the average of percentile rank m high- 
school scholarship and percentile rank in college aptitude test See 
Johnston’s research publications for further explanation 
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implirH ft similar (li\ crsity of problems, calling for extremely 
individuftlizi'd clinical woik. 


Taiim'. II - CoUiT;(,t, ‘\i'mm>E Ratixo op Svmclp, op Testivo 
Hi.keau Casi s 


CAR ! 

jK'rfOiitilos 

Niiiatiers 
of cases 

CAR 
pcrcrnl ilc.s 

Number 
of r.mrs 


29 

11-50 

GO 


.W 

.31-40 

09 


10 

21-30 

58 


10 

11-20 

30 

51- r,o 

(U 

1-10 

15 



Total 

107 


VOCATIONAL TESTING AND COUNSELING 

All data eolk'cted on the individual case by vocational 
testing and contact desk clearance arc hi ought lo a fueii'i 
m the vocational counseling interview It is primarily 
for this service that the bureau operates, .since it is ordy 
m this capacity that uiten.sive .study is made of the students’ 
problems, and active measures taken to adjust them. The 
program of vocational counseling and testing is based upon 
the recognized need for the measurement of human capacity 
and interest in an adequate personnel program The 
bureaii’.s work in this field is an attempt to Goinbiiie case¬ 
work methods, interview's, and testing techniques in voca¬ 
tional coiiiihehiig. The bureau colk-cts all the available 
evidence which beans upon the professional and vocational 
po.s.sibihtie.s and aptitudes of individual .students. These 
data intdiide judgments of Iiigh-school teachers, expcrience.s 
in high-school courses, vocational try-out oi w'ork expeii- 
ciiccp, judgments and iraprcs.-ions of parents and rela¬ 
tives, the expressed desires and ambitions of the individual 
student, and the re.sults from A'ocational and educational 
aptitude tests Most of these data are summarized on a 
case profile (see Fig. 2) to show the strong and weak points 
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in each individual’H background, expencncos, and aptitudes 
Wiien comliincd with case liibtory material and the iiiter- 
vioner’a iudgnieiit find impresMons, they provide a fairly 
adequate basis on which to advise students with regard to 
their vocational choice After interpretation of the mate- 
nal, suggestions are made to the student with regard to his 
professional possibilities, and a more or less definite program 
of professional training is outlined for the student. Each 
individual ca«e is then referred to a faculty counselor or 
adniiiiLstrative officer in his college, and a summary report 
IS sent, gi\ ing the basic data with the Inteipretation of the 
bureau’s interviewer 

The following steps cover the routing of the typical stu¬ 
dent on his way through the vocational counseling. 

Preliminary Interview.—^Thi.s is the student’s first con¬ 
tact with the University Testing Bureau This interview 
may bo conducted by the director, the clinical tester, the 
special prelmiinary interview'ors or receptionists of the 
bur(>au, or by members of the Committee on Vocational 
Information The following procedure is observed by all 
mtervicwens except the members of the Committee on 
Vocational Information. 

When the student applies for testing and guidance, the 
interviewer records all identifying information on a 5 by 8 
card (see Fig 3) This card serves to classify the student 
a.s to .source of referral, college year, class, type and amount 
of service rendered, etc. Information on the student’s 
problem is specified in greater detail on an interview form,^ 
wliieh mrludes space for a summary of this finst interview 
On this latter form, the student’s vocational choice, work 
cxpenenc(‘s, and general scholastic record are entered, 
together with a description of his personal traits and behav¬ 
ior during tlie intt'rvunv, and any significant remarks made 
by the student wliicli would help the counselor understand 
hih problem At the conclusion of the preliminary inter- 

1 See Appendix B for complete list of bureau record forma 
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Scholastic aptitude 


Achievement tests 


ollt'Rr \ptiliulc 
_ \mpiicau <„<mncU 

__MilIf'r Vmlupif'i 

Mintal \bihti 

_Otis 

_Irrmati 

^Stanford Ihiiet 


English 

_tow a IMarc'mont 

_Coop I nglish I 

_Coop I'nglish H 

_^Titjrao Acqu'iinLancc 

_T. iti>rfi.ry Comprehension 


Special aptitude 

^C'lerieal 

Ashore Music 
^Meier iVndmre Art 

_Mc4(hirj ^rt 

_Merhanieal 

.tinper-ffnil Ihxhriti 
—.Spatial Ih hi ions 

Reading teats 

^riiapman Cook 
_^Van "W apr ii( ri 
-Minnesota 
-Iowa Silent 

Interest tests 

_Strong (men) 

—Strong (women) 
-™Manflon 

MiscelUneous 

__Individual Uecord Form 

—Social Attitudes 
—Vocational Attitudes 
_Fersonality Scale 

Other test units 


_Iowa 

Mathematics 

Mathematics 

_Coop 

Algebra 

_Coop 

Plano Cipoinotry 

_Coop 

Solid Gt nnictrj 

_C4)Op 

Gon M itliE matics 

_Coop 

Tngononu try 

_Coop 

Sciences 

Biology 

_Coup 

Chemistry 

_Coop 

Gtntril Hcicnci 

_Coop 

Botany 

—Coop 

riiysics 

_Coop 

Gi*olf>K> 

—Coop 

Zoology 

_Coop 

Foreign languages 

French 

_Coop 

German 

_Coop 

Latin 

_Coop 

Spanish 

_Coop 

History 

World History 

_Coop 

American History 

_Coop 

Mod Europ History 

—Coop 

English History 


Sophomore culture test 

—Coop English 1 _ 

_Literary A-pquaintance __ 

—Geneial Science _ 

_ihstoij and Sop Studies_ 

__Fine Arta _,.. 

_Foreign Literature _ 

—Contemporary \ffaira . . , 

Fla 3 —(Reverse ) All tests taken by the case arc chocked on this card, 
and the date noted 
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M('W, thf student is given a ease history form and a voca¬ 
tional interest blank vliicli he la required to fill out before 
he IS counseled The case histoiy form coveis peisonal data 
such as home influences, socio-economic background, and 
social adjustment, mental and emotional make-up, extra- 
curucular and free-time activities, vocational experiences 
and plans, and personality ratings An appointment is 
made witli the student for testing at the conclusion of the 
preliminary mteiview The preliminary interviewer makes 
out an 8} 2 by 11 folder for the case, entering the name, the 
college classification, and case number Tins folder, con¬ 
taining all the data thus far collected on the student, is 
tunuHl over to the cluneal tcatei. At the same time, the 
contact desk begins to collect data about the student from 
test files and soiuccs outside the bureau On all cases, the 
prohmmary intervicweis indicate who is to receive the 
report after the University Testing Bureau has finished 
with the case. 

Clinical Testing.—Having received the case folder, the 
clinical tester reads through the ca.ae notes and contact-desk 
data, and, on the basis of that information, dctcinunes the 
test.s to be given or admimstens tests already specified 
The tests administered to the student are leco^decl on the 
form illustrated in Fig 3 (reverse) The clinical tc-ster 
and her assistant.s administer the tests, score them, deter¬ 
mine the norms to use, make out the piofile, and file the 
material in the case folder. The tester also makes certain 
that the contact desk has collected all the necessary case 
data for the vocational counselor She prepares the folder 
for the .student’s interviews with the vocational counselors 
of the testing bureau, and sends the case to the .secretary 
for an appointment. If the student has been referred 
directly by college counselors for testing without vocational 
interviewing by the bureau, she sends the profile report 
immediately to the counselor 

Vocational Coimseling.—This type of interviewing is 
conducted by the director, by special counselors of the 
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liureau, and, duniip; fre.shman Avcok, by nipniln'rs of tlio 
Coinmittoe ou Vocational Information Appointmonth for 
(ounwding arc made by the secretary, who sees that the 
folders have been prepared. These interviews are u.sually 
one-half hour in length At the close of each interview an 
extensive summary i.s immediately dictated and filed in 
the student’s case folder for use in subsequciit interviews 
In some cases the student is referred directly to another 
eoun.selor or personnel agency of the university, and a .sum¬ 
mary of all ease material is mailed or sent by me.s.seiiger to 
that individual or agency The student may be referred 
back to the climeal tester for additional te.sts or, where the 
problems involved arc difficult of solution or require exten¬ 
sive interviewing or ease work, a special follow-up entiy 
is made indicating that the student i.s to be asked by letter 
to return on a specified date In other cases the student 
may be told to come back at some time not specified 
Case Reports.—In order that there may be an exchange 
of case data between the bureau and other coiinaelons for 
more adequate case work by all agencies working with 
individual .students, each case is reported to some member 
of the university staff, even though a student may have 
eome directly and voluntarily to the bureau for advice 
Such a procedure makes it possible for follow-up counseling 
work to be done for each case handled by the bureau. In 
some instances the clinical tester prepares a case abstract, 
or a profile, or both, to be mailed; in others, the director 
dictates a letter of summary and recommendations The 
type of case referral determines the nature of the re^iort. 
All such reports are recorded and carbon copies filed in the 
case folder a.s part of the permanent case record 
Follow-up Work.—^There are two general types of fol¬ 
low-up ease work The bureau’s counselors fill out a card 
at the time they interview the student, indicating the date 
they wish the student to return This card goes into a 
time file index. A few days before the date indicated on 
the card, a special follow-up letter is sent to the student. 
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In portam cases the counselor will indicate on the follow-up 
card that he desires the contact desk to secure grades for 
the student at a certain tune and send the case folder for 
review. 

The second type of follow-up is used to keep records up 
to date by systematic reading of eases. Case records are 
reviewed frequently to discover all cases which may be 
incomplete If any important case data are missing, the 
contact desk is notified and the necessary data aie collected 
through that agency. If the student is to return for an 
intendew with the counselor, or if some information is 
omitted which can be obtained only from the student—mid- 
quarter grades, for example—a notice is sent to the student 
to report to the counselor If additional testing is con¬ 
sidered necessary, a notice is sent to the student that he 
should icport to the chnical tester Follow-up work for 
research purposes is done as a speeial project, and vnll be 
described m more detail in Chap IX 

Within the circle of these five processes, case work may 
go on indefinitely One complete trip may satisfy the 
student, or he may return for a senes of interviews, each 
of winch involves the use of his case folder foi review and 
additional case notes Students and student records are 
continuously moving through the circle in the bureau’s 
vocational counseling. 

STAFF CLINIC 

The clinical tester selects certain cases to come before a 
staff clinic and prepares the cases for blackboard and oral 
pre,sontation. This clinic is composed of staff membeis and 
faculty members invited to be present at the time special 
casea are discussed. The cases may be selected because 
of their complexity, because they are illustrative of a com¬ 
mon type of maladjustment, or because they present a new 
problem, an unanalyzed and undiagnosed problem The 
secretary takes dictation during each clinic and files these 
notes in the case folder These clinics afford opportunity 
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for moro complote exchango of data regarding cases, inon* 
adequate diagnoi-es and plans for adjustment, and a further 
coordination of all per'-oimel agencies dealing with the 
same students 

STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF CASE WORK 

The eouiiseling of the 3,079 new cases (lepoitc'd in 
Table I) involved 0,920 interviews, the administration, 
scoring, and interpretation of 17,785 special tests (in addi¬ 
tion to regular university entrance tests), and the eolleetion 
of special case data to the extent iiidieated in Table HI 
(buses, oil the average, are given throe interviews each 
during any one year 


Tahle III — Sekv ice Iai vn op Testino Buruau for Period prom 
Jenr, 1932, to July, 1935, for 3,070 Students 


Teat units useil 


Case data collectod 


RehtilasUc aptitude 

3,227* 

University entrance tost 


Special aptitude 

2,733 

ratings 

•2,159 

Standardized achievement 


Class grades 

1,187 

tests 

4,543 

Health service reports 

1,282 

Read 111 ); leats 

203 

Special psychological test 


Interest inventory 

2,138 

scoics 

343 

Individual record 

2,241 

Reports from faculty couii- 


Personalitv acalc 

2,042 

selors .. 

655 

Attitude scales 

658 

Clearances from fiicultv- 
student contact desk 

3,984 

Total 

17,785 

Total 

9,610 


* Total iQplviet(>B Tviceta wlicro neicessary 


During the three-year period a total of 133,834 te.st.s (in 
addition to the 17,785 tabulated above) were scored for 
other departments of the university and for the Association 
of Minnesota Colleges as part of the bureau’s testing and 
statistical service Of this number, 59,047 tests were 
administered by the bureau staff 
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analysis of cost and time of the BUREAU’S 
COUNSELING SERVICES 

BeraUvSP the bureau is primarily concerned with the 
quality of the service it renders the individual student, a 
systematic record is kept of how the seivice is distiibuted 
among the various functions and at what cost this service 
IS gi\en Experience has demonstrated that a compre¬ 
hensive cost analysis, whether it be in the business or 
educational field, is an indispensable aid to service and 
management Efficient supervision is impossible without 
an accurate knowledge of actual and legitimate costs of 
rendering personal services, 

I'he cost load has been computed for the period from 
July 1, 1933, to June 30, 1935, as shown in Table IV The 
first-year period that the bureau was in operation has been 
omitted since it was not representative of normal operating 
expenses, the organization being as yet in its infancy Unit 
costs for the tuo-yoar period were computed m terms of 
man-hours as well as in terms of dollars and cents The 
category, man-hours, signifies the total amount of time 
spent on any type of work by the diffei ent members of the 
staff These are added together and are shown as various 
functional items in the column headed Man-hours The 
total hours spent on each function were divided by the num¬ 
ber of cases to find the total number of houis spent on each 
case A comparison of service load and unit costs can 
thus readily be made of all functional divisions 

The functional divisions of the University Testing Bureau 
are classified, following the procedures of the Adjustment 
Service of New York (7), as: 

1 Administration 
A. General 

1. Director of University Testing Bureau and secretarial 
staff 

B Records. 

1 All clerical work done in administrative office 
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2 Sfrvicp 

A Rpcfplion an<l ro(?isLrfttlon. 

1 PrcliTiiiiiary wterviewa and dorks of this department 

B. CounRchng 

1 Vocational counselors and stenographers working with 
counselors 

C. Analysis of the individual 

1. Supervision of the testing division 

2 Administration of tests 

3 Scoring of tests 

4 Contact-desk clearance of cases and collection of case data 
D Resourees of information 

1 Research work on new tests and guidance methods 

2 Collocfing vocational information 
E Reporting 

1 All reports of cases sent to others interested in the ease 
F. Follow-up work including systematic and periodic review of 

case records 

Although the operating expenses arc distributed by fune- 
tional divisions, they may also be classified into salaries and 
general operating oxpenhes. Since the Univeisity Testing 
Bureau is a personal service organization, the greater part 
of the operating expense is included in salanes During 
the period from July 1, 1933, to June 30, 1935, 89 per cent 
of the total operating expense was in salaries It therefore 
seems advisable that the unit cost be divided into the two 
distinct classifications shown in Table IV. 

The general operating expense for the bureau includes: 
furniture and equipment, typewriter rentals, and dietaphono 
records; office supplies, which lueliide miscellaneous sup¬ 
plies and mimeographing, postage, printing and station¬ 
ery; telephone and telegraph; .special charge.s, including 
blueprinting, cost of tests, and mechanical scoring of tests 

The above cost table repre.sents the two-year period from 
July 1,1933, to June 30,1935 During this time the bureau 
handled 2,491 cases, at a unit cost of $7 43 per case and 
12 51 man-hours per case Approximately one-thiid of the 
total cost and time was used in analy.sis of the individual 
and one-fifth on administration; an additional one-fifth 



Table IV —Distribdtion or GLASsairiED Man-hox'r-^ and Cost bt Functional Division for the Period 
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of the cost and onc-pighth of the man-1 lours wore ■'pent on 
counseling Ilesourco.s of information involved 12 jut cent 
of total expense and 15 per cent of total time The other 
functions involved a smaller part of total cost and man¬ 
hours, as IS indicated in the table 

With this general pictiiie of the University Testing 
Bureau in mind, we may return to a presentation of the 
two broad divisions of labor in student personnel work: 
research in tools and techniques; clinical work with indi¬ 
vidual students 



CHAPTER V 


ANALYTIC TECHNIQUES IN COUNSELING 

In dihcussmg the divisions of student peisonnel work, the 
(h'VPlopineiit of new analsdic techniques and the standard¬ 
ization of existing techniques were grouped togetlier as the 
research foundation upon which rests clinical work with 
students. The present chapter is concerned with the inte¬ 
gration of reseaich and empiric data on individual analysis 
in an active student peisonnel program Integration is 
emphasized here because it is felt that standaidization of 
('xistiiig analytic techniques must eventually result in an 
ever-growing, organized body of knowledge concerning 
individual analysis Much has been written about the 
work of the technician in developing new test techniques 
hut comparatively little attention has been given to these 
isolated researches considered as clinical resources The 
student personnel worker m his role of clinician seldom has 
the time to develop new instruments oi techniques He 
does, however, have the opportunity to detennine the value 
of those instruments provided by the research worker 

A generic definition of all analytic techniques would 
characterize them as methods of objectifying and making 
communicable our judgments about the individual or the 
group. Under such a definition wall fall not only tests and 
measuring instruments, but also all clinical data that throw 
light on the causes or conditions of behavior, including 
grades or other forms of judgment of achievement and all 
other recorded impressions or observations about the indi¬ 
vidual Naturally, such techniques are now at various 
stages of development; intelligence tests, for example, yield 
more stable indices than the more recently developed per- 
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aonality testa The measurement of vocational interesta 
supplants the use of claimed interests or ambitions m 
planning for satisfactory individual adjustment. We 
become more skillful in interview procedures as we accumu¬ 
late comparable test data on different traimng or occupa¬ 
tional groups There aie tests or scales now available that 
are wholly inadequate, there are research studies buried 
in the literature that could easily be adapted into the 
research stnicture of student personnel work; and there 
are methods in use whose fullest possibilities are just begin¬ 
ning to be developed 

Some of those various techniques, then, can be discussed 
in the light of their practical value in personnel work The 
amount of sjiace devoted to the separate techniques is no 
index of their value, it meicly represents a working summary 
that may serve as a guide in student personnel work 

WORK EXPERIENCES 

The eollege counselor frequently finds that his cases have 
had some work experiences before they reach him These 
work exponcnces may afford valuable clues to problems as 
well as to interests and abilities For example, if the indi¬ 
vidual did not get along well on the ]ob or with his asso¬ 
ciates, the counselor must try to determine the reasons for 
this poor adjustment, Those reasons may be indicative 
of future job conduct and may be the means of guiding a 
student toward a type of training and work wherein the 
disturbing factors wall be reduced to a minimum On the 
other hand, if the student has found a dominating interest 
in any job exiierience he has had, that fact may be valuable 
in making plans for the individual’s future training and 
work career While such jobs are usually not adequate to 
give the student an extensive sampling of the occupation, he 
may be able to determine whether or not he likes detailed 
routine work as compared with contact work, or manual 
work as compared with clencal work, or profe.ssional work 
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as compared with commercial woik. These generalized 
likes and dislikes are the most valuable by-products of 
whatever work experiences the individual may have had, 
and they can be utilized by the counselor in planning for 
the student Closely akin to such job experiences are 
classroom try-out experiences. Very few students arrive 
independently at such an evaluation of their past school 
ivork But when the counselor points out to them that 
classroom experiences afford some index of their generalized 
iiitere.sts and specific abihties, they begin to think of the 
future in terms of past experiences and can more easily 
understand their own problems The accompanying chart 
illustrates how experiences may be recorded by the student 
prior to the vocational interview, thereby saving the coun¬ 
selor’s time for interpretation 

T.wt m ehronoloRioal order, all your work or employment experiences 
to date (including part-time or summer gobs) 

Name Specify kind of Length of job Salary received 
of company work you did From To per month 

(giveyear and month) 


Which of these jobs did you like best?__ 

Why? _ 

High-sehool subjects you hked High-sohool subjects you liked 
best least 


This suggesting to the student of the means wherewith he 
can sec his own problems is a very necessaiy part of counsel¬ 
ing Another inquiry incorporated in the case history 
form is a device for recording attitudes toward vocational 
choices and vocational problems, where the student must 
indicate his interests in broad occupational fields, such as 
the following" 
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It is possible to make a rmiRh elaasificatioii of occupations in tcrnia 
of vour gfiUTul mtcri’sts and abilities In the following list, indicate 
in order of preference (1, 2, and 3) the three groups in which you hehrve 
you n'ould hetl fit 

_Occupations imolving business contnets with people, such as the 

vanoua fields of selling, promotional work, politics, etc 

_.Occupations nuohing business detail work, such as necountanev, 

husiiu'ss statistician, cashier, banker, stenographer, and office 
clerical w ork 

_Occupations involving nocial servico activities, rucIi as Y M C A 

workeT, Hoy Stout executive, personnel worker, social case 
worker, teacher, welfare worker, etc. 

_Occupations reiiuinng spciial artistic abilities, such as musician, 

actor, artist, interior decorator, designer, etc 

-Occupations involving executive rcspon,sibilitics, Buch as director, 

nflice manager, foreman, etc 

-Occupations involving technical or scientific work, such as 

engineer, chemist, surgeon, architect, research worker, inventor, 
phjBU,ist, toolmaker, etc 

-Occupations involving verbal or linguistic work, such ns lawyer, 

newspaper man, author, advertising man, professor, librarian, 
etc. 


MEDICAL REPORTS 

Another valuable source of information which .should be 
iLsed by the counselor la to be found in reports of physical 
examinations given at the tune of entrance to college 
Frequently poor academic performance or unusual dis¬ 
crepancy between aptitude and achievement can be traced 
either to general organic deficiencies or to severe accidents 
A resolution of the student’s problems can then be worked 
out by the couasolor and the doctor working in cooperation 
Again, in much of the eouiiseloi’.s work in recommending 
types of training or ultimate goals, the general phyfiical 
condition of his case must be taken into coiisidcration, 
beeau.se of the different phy.sical demands of different 
occupations and types of training and the relation of phys¬ 
ical condition to mental health A physician’s report, 
therefore, should be available to the counselor for each 
case 
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CONTRIBUTION OF SOCIAL CASE WORK TO COUNSELING' 

Tht' giiidanco counselor has adapted from the better aitic- 
ulatcd methods of the social woiker the ones appropriate 
to his own woik He can find many helpful suggestions in 
.such books as Mary Richmond’s Social Diagnosis In this 
book the following activities of the diagnostic phase of 
.social ca.so woik aie desciibed; 

1 Collecting evidence through contact with a client, his family, 
ami through contact with aourcoa outside the family (Social 
evidence ) 

2 Comparing the evidence gathered from these various sources 
(The process of inference ) 

3 Interpreting the meaning of this evidence (Diagnosis) 
(112 38) 

A fourth .step logically follows, and i.s discu.ssed in a later 
book by the same author (113), namely, treatment of the 
client in an effort to alleviate his difficulties 

Under the first point is included all i nteiview ing-of-elient. 
relativ e,s, and .athor in dividn a l. s in an effort to understand 
the natuie of the client’s problems This extensive inter¬ 
viewing is necessary for counselors as well as for social 
w'orkers for another reason, namely, to verify collected 
data Counselors cannot assume that everything students 
tell them is true, any more than the social workers can put 
absolute faith in what their clients tell them In cases 
where theie arc controversial issues about grades and the 
like, it may be necessary to interview the student’s instruc¬ 
tors as well as his parents 

Student counseling differs from social case work, with 
res pect to, methods of diagnosis^ in _ttia t coiinsnlora, - t,n a 
groateual^UIEan .s ocial worker s, have available and utilize 
in their work a number of psychological tests which permit 
of an objective diagnosis of a student’s capacities, mterests, 

' The value of social case work procedures is subscribed to by 
Strang (120 2) and emphasized throughout her excellent summaiy of 
the research literature of student personnel work 
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and aptitudes The nature and use of such tests wdl bi* 
dihcuMscd 111 a later section But it is well to con.sulei at 
this point the significance of tins difference between coun¬ 
selors and social workers, --^he counselor is in less danger 
of misjudging an individual’s mental capacity than the 
social worker, because of these test data ' With the results 
of such tests a counselor can make a valid diagnosis of the 
individual’s problem, with a saving in time and acciuacy, 
provided the tests are applicable to the particular problem 
Furthermore, the student’s inteiest and confidence are 
more easily maintained if the diagnosis is both relatively 
rapid and accurate The outside agencies to he used in 
gathering evidence m student counseling, as in social work, 
vary with the particular student. 

The second and third steps involved in social work, com¬ 
paring and i nterp reting t he ev idence gathered from various 
sourwsj are in many cases given too little consideration in 
counseling Students seek advice regaiding a specific prob¬ 
lem and, because they desire that advice immediately, fail 
to return for further contacts unless the counselor responds 
at once with a solution to the problem However, this 
may result from inadequate handling of the case If the 
counselor attempts to hold the student’s interest for further 
analysis and collection of data by giving a tentative inter¬ 
pretation together with a suggestion regarding what to do, 
the student is apt to think that the problem is solved and 
that there is no need for further interviews 

The fourth step m case work, effective treatment to 
alleviate, thg chenthL.tr oubles, in stuHent counseling takes 
the form of services rendered by the counselor to students 
At first glance many of these services seem tnvial and of a 
type a clerk could handle effectively. This seems to be 
true in the eases of the large number of students who seek 
counseling service for aid in selecting courses for college 
registration In many cases the easiest way to handle 
such a situation is to suggest economics, sociology, political 
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science, history, etc , and let it go at that. But on the 
other hand some students who seek such advice present a 
Bcnous vocational problem of which they themselves may 
be unaware A few questions by the counselor as to the 
student’s vocational objective may reveal the existence of 
an incipient vocational maladjustment 
The previous discussion has been predicated upon the 
assumption that the faculty counselor has much to learn 
from the social workei in the way of techniques and empha¬ 
sis upon the use of agencies and individuals in the collection 
of information about a client and in the treatment of a 
case. We cannot, however, overlook the significant and 
unique contributions of the personnel worker to the improve¬ 
ments of social case work \X)ne of the most significant 
contnbutions of the personnel worker has been the use of 
mental tests Few today fully appreciate the improvement 
brought a^ut in ■ ■ of 

thG.'iiidre'*aQcuratG ‘ ' ■ II * ,** * J h 11' ' I I 

which have been substituted for erratic human judgments 
of intelligence, both in social and in college personnel work 
The host of experimental studies of the past thirty years or 
more of research, resulting m the discrediting of human 
judgments of capacity and the development of more objec¬ 
tive and accurate measurements of human responses, has 
changed the character of all work which has to do with 
human adjustments If the present research on tests of 
personality traits yields as fruitful results, another major 
advance will be made in the solution of human problems. 
A contribution just as significant has come from the years 
of woik in abnormal psychology which resulted m a knowl¬ 
edge of the influence of remote and forgotten experiences 
and their indirect expression m what is otherwise unex- 
explamed human behavior The personnel worker has 
adopted the desirable technique of seeking the underlying 
causes for those idiosyncrasies which were formerly called 
“pure cussedness” or “natural moral depravity.” 
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SOCIAL CASE WORK DATA 

It is apparrnt from the prpcodmg discussion that many 
of the data used in diagnosis arc collected directly fiorn the 
student. Additional data arc derived from the .student’s 
application for admission to the university, fiom informa¬ 
tion recorded by bis bigb-scliool tcacher.s; tbrougb inter¬ 
views with parent.sj and from reports by faculty adviser,s 
and specialized personnel agencies within the univeisity 
Despite the frequent use of tbe-sc supplcmentaiy sources 
of data, it IS an evident weakness of the present piocediiies 
that most of the data collected fioin the student are not 
verified and that many .sources of valuable infounution 
arc untapped owing to limitations of staff or to failuie to 
develop the necessary procedures or to utilize those 
available 

There i.s urgent need for training and use of what has been 
called the guidance social worker The duties of such a 
technical assistant to the vocational counselor include col¬ 
lection of case data from teachers, parents, employers, and 
from reprc.'-entatives of org.amzed community activities and 
venfication of data collected from the student in counseling 
interviews 

An example of venfymg and collecting information 
through agencies outside the university is contained in an 
investigation made in 1934 (40) A sample of 200 cases 
was selected from the University Testing Bureau’s files; all 
were students living in Minneapolis or St Paul. The 
faniilies of 59 cases were identified as known to one or more 
social agencies, a total of 181 agency contacts having been 
made by these families. This proportion, 29 5 per cent, is 
comparable to the 29 per cent found for adult clients of the 
Adjustment Service of New York City (8). Of the total 
number of 181 contacts identified for the families of these 
59 cast's of the University Testing Bureau, 77 were with 
health agencies, 39 with agencies dealing with behavior and 
delinquency problems, 45 with relief agencies, 13 were 
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registered for neglect and dependency, and 7 with special 
social agencies 


CASE HISTORIES 

The use of a standardized case history form is advan¬ 
tageous in the collection of relevant infoimation about the 
individual student. Here again, the counselor may be 
borrowing a page from the medical practitioner, who fre¬ 
quently keeps a complete written record of all available 
information about a patient. But for the counselor’s 
purposes, the case history form is most valuable in bringing 
together significant information in preparation for the 
interviews he is to have with the student Such informa¬ 
tion wilt serve to describe the student in terms of - identifying 
information, socio-economic background, educational back¬ 
ground, occupational experiences and goals, and general 
.‘■elf-ratings on selected traits If to this are added the 
counselor’s own recorded judgments about the individual, 
we have at hand a rather complete picture of the qualitative 
aspects of the individual with whom we are working In 
addition to the clinical pictures that are derived fiom such 
material, it is often possible to analyze such data from a 
statistical standpoint and to isolate related factors 

The printed case history form should include space for 
the following data; 

1 Full name of student Names of both parents (if divorced and 
either IS remarried) 

2 Age, date, and place of birth 

3 Religious preference 

4 Present and permanent address; telephone 

6. Parent’s address and father’s occupation, and education of 
both parents 

6 Name, education, and occupation of brothers and sisters 

7. Name of high school; date of graduation, type of course taken, 
age at graduation; size of high-school senior class 

8 High-school subjects liked best, bigh-school subjects liked 
least. 
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9 B\tracumpular activitips and offices m high school, eg, m 
athletics, dramatics, debate, journalism, student governinciit, hobbies, 
etc. 

10 Other colleges or special schools attended name of school or 
college, date attended, courses taken 

11 Listing of present interests, leisure-time or recreational activi¬ 
ties and extracurricular activities, such as athletics, dancing, movies, 
bridge, hunting, etc Listing of church, clubs, fraternities, or organi¬ 
zations to which student belongs, types of books or articles of interest, 
fa\onte magazines, political and cultural interests, e g , politics, art, 
drama, music, current affairs, etc 

12 Family’s attitude toward college work, plans for financial 
support in college 

13 Employment expericnce.s (including part-time or summer jobs), 
jobs liked best, 

14 Present vocational choice, year of making choice, reasons for 
choice, certainty of choice 

15 Student's classification of various occupations in terras of his 
general interests and abilities 

If) Words to be indicated by student as descriptive of general 
make-up, such as bashful, self-confident, nervous, etc 

17 Symptoms of physical condition to bo indicated as present or 
absent; e g , headache, backache, etc 

18 Physical disabilities (as reported by the student) 

19 Comments or remarks 

These case history forms are not to be confused with 
the complete ca,se file for each individual The case file 
includes, in addition, a record of all intervucws and all 
case work done with the student, and represents the prog¬ 
ress made and the services rendered by the counseling 
j agency, Th ^case history form merely serves to summange 
i I nece^aaxy-backg round mfonSaBon'idTEat the_ mtoyiewa 
I I ear. be de id d ( • i d • i < di- ■" (in £f jgiro_blemSj_catlier 
th,.'i ‘.I i: e' V -I li I-•:!,[>.' ■, 1, to overemphasize the 
importance and even necessity of systematically recorded 
summanes (dictated if possible) of all interviews with 
students, parents, etc, for each case. The experience of 
social workers has shown the impossibility of remembering 
significant details from interviews without the aid of written 
records The chief rea.son for the fact that this aspect of 
student personnel work has not been professionalized has 
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[leon the failure to follow up cases systematically over a 
jionod of years Where case work and interviewing are 
not continued over years, there may be no need of written 
records of interviews, but a single interview with the student 
cannot satisfy the requirements of a worth-while personnel 
program. 

A most significant contnbution to the methodology of 
personnel work has been made by the staff of Mechanics 
Institute, Rochester, N Y, described in two articles by 
Wood (176; 177) The anecdotal method of recording 
observations and interviews indicates the very significant 
part to be played by classroom teachers in counseling 
Brief, running comments concerning pupil behavior, objec¬ 
tively described and interpreted, are forwarded periodically 
to the central personnel office for filing with the other case 
(lata in an 8)^ by 11 manila folder for each pupil These 
records are summarized and become part of the permanent 
personnel record. This procedure, together with staff 
clinics in which the teachers participate, forms the basis 
for an effective method of developing a personnel program 
which coordinates the work of teachers with that of guid¬ 
ance experts and school administrators. 

THE INTERVIEW AS A TOOL IN CLINICAL SYNTHESIS 

Ordinarily the interview is not considered as a separate 
instrument in guidance, yet i t is the integrating mechanism 
by which the complete counseling pro(i^s is Brought'to 
fociis on TEF'uiffi!^uM~~TtrTS)se ^unselmg "pro’^aSis 
thatirp based primarily on interviews, without supporting 
evidence from other sources, this instrument naturally is 
of httle significance and httle value. But where the voca- 
tional i ntervie w is designed and set up as the focal point 
of an extensive counseling program, it .become s the coun- 
8 elor' 8 __^m 2 st_£ffeetive_-tool,— Some interviews must be 
devoted to the gathenng of relevant information, and may 
be classified as preliminary interviews Others may be 
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uHefvil in discus'-lng appcific academic problems, and necp.s- 
Mtate the discuhsion by the eounbolor of com so dotailh, 
registration procedures, or college requirements But for 
the main couiiholmg interview the counselor should have 
at hand all ease data which are useful in making a 
diagnostic interpretation. Out of such interviews grow the 
counselor’s recommendations and the student’s plans for 
his work 

For the most part, counselors have used the interview as 
a method of fact finding. A large part is taken lip with 
the collectifTiT of routine information about students, voca¬ 
tional experiences, likes and dislikes, grades, father’s occu¬ 
pation, parent’s education, and other personal data Thi,s 
procedure would seem to he a waste of time since such 
data can lie collected by means of prepared case history 
forms filled out by the student before the interviews It is 
inherently uninteresting to the student to be questioned 
for twenty or thirty minutes on these matters 

At the Univcisity Testing Bureau, very satisfactory 
results have been obtained by using the interview pnmarily 
for diagnosis and treatment Rather elaborate case history 
, questionnaires, eliciting such facts as arc indicated above, 
i are filled out by the student, who also takes the necessary 
I vocational and educational tests prior to the interview, 
Before-tha counselor sees a student he_has on his desk an 
8^2 by,Uiolder containing the testSj the profile, the case 
history form...and other.ca se material The counselor has 
had time to summarize the problems of the .student and to 
summarize his tested aptitudes before the student appears 
and, therefore, can direct his questions and interviewing 
processes toward the objective of diagnosis and treatment 
From all appearance,s it is very gratifying to the student 
for the pounselor to appear to know the student and his 
possibilities and problems within the firist few minutes of 
the interview and to be able to give a tentative summary 
at the end of a thirty-mmute interview. When the student 
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gees that the counselor has this amount of information in 
front of him, apparently the student feels that the counselor 
has a genuine basis for the remarks and tentative suggestions 
that are made 

While the interview is piimanly the focal point in a dis¬ 
cussion of all pertinent information collected about the 
student, it should be obvious also that the interview serves 
as .. I i> ; (’-’"itirf 1-1 r <-i jent 

pro. "'I i‘ ■ ' ' “'I' '■>1 ' ' ' 'I'; ■ ■ are 

no- 1 c ■ ' ! '’ ‘ ‘ ■ ■ I |>i< . ■ 'll It 

IS in these interview conversations that the counselor can 
often find the explanations of particular conditions indicated 
hy his tests and measuring instruments The interview 
then becomes, not only the focal point of all objective 
L'vidence, but also a highly specialized tool whereby the 
counselor can locate the undiscovered segments of the 
individual’s make-up, and whereby he will be able to group 
all his items of information into a completed picture of the 
student. 

In order to make the interview a focal point in diagnosis, 
'it sh ould be objectified This does not mean that the 
interviewer should surround himself with rating scales, 
check lists, and questionnaires, that the interview should 
follow a rigidly prescribed routme. Moore, writing on 
this subject, stated 

The interview is most rehable ... for finding those facts 
for which records and similar objective sources are least available 
. . . The essential of all objective methods is the objective or 
impersonal attitude. Evidence of the objective attitude on the 
part of the interviewer is to be found in his awareness of the 
subjective factors which affect the interview, a sense of his 
resiioiiaibility for reliability, discrimination between facts and 
inference, and a careful method of giving information and advice. 
... To caution against over simplification . . objective meth¬ 
ods for aiding the subjective processes . . . methods and devices 
for classifying and interpreting facts . . . must necessarily be a 
part of the interview (93. 115). 
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INTERVIEWING MECHANICS' 

Much of the counselor’s work with students js accom¬ 
plished by means of interviews References to other people 
and agencies, for the most pait, are made during these 
interviews. Much of the counselor's information about the 
student is collected during the first few interviews Most 
of this information is not verified by checking with other 
agencies, a procedure which, in many cases, causes inade¬ 
quate diagnosis and advice. Foi the most part, the coun¬ 
selors telescope in time Richmond’s four steps in case 
work (112; 113) and make the diagnosis during the course 
^ of the first interview, ^^ feen c ounselors collect evidence, 
compare and interpret this same evidence, and give advice 
and treatment all in the same interview with the .student 
There is, of course, the danger in such a situation that the 
counselor will base a conclusion or diagnosis upon inade¬ 
quate infoimation Neverthelesis, the counselor must meet 
immediate needs in many cases and take action upon the 
basis of facts at hand. It is not always possible to wait 
until “all facts are in hand” Effective coumseling, not 
complete case histories, is, after all, the goal of this work 
In ( I'l - >'i. I III.)' ’;>! 1 • > . p!"'i' ’ ' 1 ( ' 'i' and 
the'(•in' , i(^ ih- ‘ ‘ ■ iil'- I ui "-'i m"!' ■ d cting 

asjhi-i.a'i i'' i. '!( ’ ■ d ' I ' o I II dl to 

remember that what appears to be a minor pro blem may 
actually, be related to 'a more serious and fundamental 
maladjustment. We may be curing the symptom and 
neglecting the disease iteelf. Therefore, in most situations, 
it seems unwise to settle a case m one interview Coun¬ 
selors would do well to take time between interviews to 

'Those who are interested m extensive reading regarding inter¬ 
views should see. Walter V Bingham, and Bruce V Moore, How to 
Intemew (14), P M Symonds, Diagnosing Personality and Conduct, 
pp 450-484 (137), and Gwendolen Schneidler, Student Personnel 
Procedures and Techniques Used by Faculty Counselors at the University 
of Minnesota, pp. 10-22 (117), and Pauline V Young, Interviewing 
in Social Work .4 Sociological Analysis (181) 
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review their cases and perhaps discuss them with othoi 
counselors before dispensing advice. In the case of those 
students who insist upon immediate decisions, the counselor 
may suggest tentative conclusions, labeling them as such, 
or else confine decisions made in the first interview to 
minor aspects of the problem and relegate the major prob¬ 
lems to a later date. 

So much IS said and written regarding_ rapport _that it 
seems unnecessary to do more than mention this important 
factor in successful interviewing But it is advisable to 
review some of the ways by which this relationship may be 
established with students. In the firstjilace the counselor 
should remember that most o^^ students come to him 
on a voluntary basis and j-^erve the. right to discontinue 
the u'latioii-, at rheii own diNcioiicin It is desirable to 
avoid violation of this right of the student except in extreme 
cases where the student refuses to act for himself In the 
second place it need scarcely be mentioned that aMictatojial 
attitude on the part .of the counselor is resented by_the 
student.” Perhaps it is not too extreme to say that the 
'feacher-talking-down-to-the-student attitude is not wel¬ 
comed He seems to want the counseloi to be sympathetic 
u^_attitude _yet .Epsitiw in the suggestmns"wEicIi~'come 
from TKe* years of expenenceln solving similar problems. 
In the social worker's parlance, a maximum of leadeiship 
treatment and a minimum of executive treatment is 
desirable. 

Occasionally one meet.s a student who refuses to “open, 
up” because of a firmly established fear One cannot 
ashume an eagerness on the part of every student to be 
explored and to receive advice Although, in many cases, 
fears and prejudices preclude any effective counseling, not 
many students will resent a frank discussion of their case; 
that is why they came to the counselor If students do 
not hke the advice given or the analysis made, they will 
not hesitate to evaluate it in light of their own opimons and 
experience. 
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One unique feature of student counseling has a marked 
influence, not only upon the initial interview with the stu¬ 
dent, but upon the development of the case as well With 
extensive case data in hand for the counselor’s perusal 
before the student comes for an appointment, the counselor 
has oppoitunity to size up the student with rcgaid to his 
family and educational backgiound This advance infor¬ 
mation IS of inestimable service in the estalihshment of 
rapport at the o penin g th« if ‘'‘•kincr ‘uch 

questions as make it ca ■ ■ I'l i ■ e. . his 

problems, and in showing the student that the counselor 
knows something of him as an individual and wishes to 
,,tg.lk with him as such 

^ome counselois follow the practice of making a definite 
appointment for a later intciview with each student It 
IS unfair to say to the student, “Come in to see me sometime 
next week ’’ If the student actually returns he quite 
probably finds the counselor busy or absent and is asked to 
wait or retuin again, in which case he may often neither 
wait nor return It is desirable, therefore, that the coun¬ 
selor have definite and regular office hours, and confine all 
appointments to those hours 

If a student fails to keep an appointment or does not 
return to see the counselor after the first contacts are made, 
an invitation should be mailed asking the student to return, 
setting a definite day and hour or giving the student the 
counselor’s office hours. Sometimes, if a student fails to 
return, it may be assumed that he feels he ha.s received 
all the aid the counselor can give and prefers to look else- 
wdiere for help or solve his own problems In some cases 
failure to return may signify that the student has refused 
or feared to accept the counselor’s diagnosis and advice 
regarding his troubles. 

An 8} 2 by 11 manila folder containing many pages of 
notes concerning a particular student is, in most cases, 
evidence of a .serious effort on the part of the counselor to 
aid a student with his problems Furthermore, the chances 
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of solving these pioblems are increased when the case 
records are extensive To tiust all records to memory is 
hazardous. The importance of records for case references 
with other advisers and for later contacts with the student 
is recognized by neaily all couiisclois One can never 
consider a case closed, because a year or two aftei the first 
contact the student may return Then a review of the 
earlier records is helpful in understanding the student’s 
later problems What are adequate records’ Names, 

, dates, telephone numbersj addresses, education of parents’ 
i j and brothers and sisters, occupation of fathcr^the student’s 
S i grades in high school and standing 'r, "> i,]i. T , 
(reasons for vocational choice, the mi < i i.n ,, 
'Student’s various problei^ and a detailed statement of 
the advice or suggestions made by the counselor—these 
are the minimum data to be recorded for each student A 
pad of paper available on the desk on which to record, during 
tlie interview, names, addresses, and other data will ensure 
against any slip in memory Immediately following the 
interview, a few minutes spent in jotting down, in phrases 
and uncompleted sentences, if necessary, the other imnimum 
facts discovered in the interview, will complete data No 
student likes to have every word he utters taken down by 
the counselor, but he does not object to the recoiding of 
dates and names, particularly if the reason be given, namely, 
that they are too important to trust to memory If the 
counselor has adequate stenographic service, it is desirable 
to dictate in detail all that took place m each interview and 
to record the date of the interview 
A verbatim transcription of a dictated record of one 
counselor’s first interviews with a student is given below 
because it serves as an illustiation of previously mentioned 
factors 111 case record.s It is not presented as a perfect 
example, since many errors are self-evident, but rather 
as a concrete case showing the kind of records that axe 
being kept of student interviews. 
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Martin Stone Case No 337-9-34 

SLA ’3S 

2/4/36 (Prelmimary interview) 

A case of voeiitioinil indecision Interested m law, but believes 
that It would be too o\pcnbive Yet ho bays that his faimly could 
finance four years of college, if ncccbstiry The student feels that he 
would hkc courses in accounting and statistics He is doing fair work 
in composition and economies He had a D in trigonometry and 
canceled out of courses m algebra and orientation with P's I am giv¬ 
ing him Strong’s Interest Test and an achievement test in mathematics 
2/19/35 

I can’t account for his poor class work in mathematics m the face 
of his high percentile score—93, using Minnesota freshman norms— 
on the Oiopcrative General Mathematics Test Am giving him 
another achievement teat m matliematies to check his performance 
on the first test. The boy is rather discouraged His part-time work 
outside of school is taking much time, twenty hours last week as 
recorded on the time schedule as compared with fifteen hours in 
study outside of classes He says that a younger brother is a distrac¬ 
tion to him when ho tiics to study at home I told him fiankly lie 
had not been studying enough, and that although these distractions 
were regrettable, he would have to make the best of them 
2/20/35 

Another rather high percentile score—73, using national freshman 
norms—on the Cooperative Algebra Test This W'ould seem to 
settle the question of his ability to do well m mathematics I quizzed 
him about his poor work in the tngonoiiietry class Seems that the 
instructor began by skipping the first ten chapters of the textbook 
and this threw Stone off stride He complained of fatigue and sleepi¬ 
ness in the classroom Hia outside work absorbs liis energy and he w 
taking a part in a church play I told him to chuck the latter Ho 
has been working up the feeling that he is a vocational misfit I 
reassured him on the point of his ability to do good w ork in mathe¬ 
matics and lie seemed grateful for the encouragement On the basis 
of the results of Strong’s test and his own clainipd mteiests and 
measured general sehohistic aptitude, I behove that he could do w ell 
111 the merchandisiing sequence in the School of Business He proba¬ 
bly would do very nicely in merchandising after finibhmg school 
although he may not he a sliming student in college Until he gams 
more confidence in himsidf Stone will need some periodic encourage¬ 
ment Make an appointment with him for next week. 
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STAFF CLINIC* 

A procecluie too bttle used by guidance workers may be 
borrowed with, adaptations from medicine and child welfare 
organizations. This is the staff clinic meeting at which 
individual student cases are presented and discussed with 
guidance workers and teachers piesent In such a clinic 
it IS possible to synthesize all case data, including much of 
the unrecorded observations of teachers, and arrive at a 
tentative diagnosis to be confirmed or injected on the basis 
of further interviews and case work 

This clinic procedure for students and adults was first 
developed by the Minnesota Employment Stabilization 
Research Institute (125) and used by the New York Adjust¬ 
ment Service (9, 58) Wood (177) desciibes the dime 
procedure used in Rochester, N. Y., at the Mechanics 
Institute Experience indicates that this procedure is an 
effective method of coordinating the guidance effoits of 
staff experts with those of classroom teachers. It is also 
an effective method of disseminating the personnel point 
of view and training classroom teacheis in adaptation of 
teaching methods to the guidance needs of students The 
development of chnic.s may very well be a method of in-serv¬ 
ice training of teachers in the discharge of their guidance 
functions and responsibilities 

GRADES 

The most accessible indicators of students' success or 
failure in meeting academic competition are individual 
course grades and general academic averages The very 
accc-ssibility of such measures often leads to too uncritical 
acceptance In the practical situation, however, continued 
academic well-being depends upon a certain scholastic 
lev'cl, or minimum grade standard, arbitrarily set up by the 
educational institution m which the individual is enrolled. 
Unfortunately, when these indicators show that the danger 

‘C/ Chap IV 
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line 18 reached, it is often too late to help the student, for 
he has flunked out or gone on probation But, m any event, 
grades are available and can be useful in counseling, if 
the counselor remembers that they are not in themselves 
solely a quantitative expression of the student’s knowledge 
of a given unit or course. They are often a complex index 
made up of teacher-student attitudes, academic skills, 
habits, interest and drive, and freedom from or cumbrance 
with worries and activities 

Questioning of instructors and administrators in the field brings 
out the fact that grading ns actually done in present practice is, 
for each individual instructor, based in part oi in whole ujion one 
or more of the following factors 

1 Effort put forth by the individual student 

2. General intelhgenec of the student 

3. General character and personality of the student 

4 General fitness of the student to live in civilized society 

5. Amount of improvement of the student. 
a In general 

h. In specific course or courses 
c. In both a and h 

6. Actual achievement of the student. 
a In specific course 

6. In total school situation 
c In total life situation (176 • 114). 

If we are to have grades at all, they ought to be such that they 
can be used intelligently, the only way they can be made to serve 
intelligent use is to reach a measurable agreement as to what 
they are meant to indicate. Grading . . , should become more 
a matter of describing facts exactly and dispassionately and less 
a vehicle for the personal opinions and moralistic anxieties and 
predilections of instructors A grade in geometry should repre¬ 
sent achievement in geometry and not effort, docility, moral worth, 
general intelligence, etc (175 116) 

The intelligence examination predicts college success very nearly 
as well as college success, expressed in terms of the best available 
index, predicts itself from one semester to another or from one 
year to another Since a test cannot predict a criterion better 
than the latter forecasts itself, all hope of improvement in the 
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intelligence te&t’s prediction depends upon improvement in tlio 
reliability and significance of the criterion We have not found 
all the causes of the unreliability of our measures of college 
success, nor have we any very hopeful suggestions for the elimina¬ 
tion of some of the causes that we have definitely located, such 
as the obvious ineqiiahties (both quahtative and quantitative) 
between various college courses of the same number of credit 
points and hours of recitation But a very large pait of the 
unreliability, that due to the indefimte and variable bases of 
grading and to wrong principles and poor technique of constructing 
and administering examinations and tests in courses of study, is 
remediable (175. 139). 

For the counselor, grades are equivalent to the inspection 
of the patient's tongue by the doctor: something may look 
wrong, but it will take more refined diagnoses to locate the 
malfunction Grades may reflect poor study habits oi 
specific academic deficiencies, .such as weaknesses in mathe¬ 
matics, spelling, or English usage, or undesirable teacher- 
student conflicts. They may mean complete lack of 
orientation on the part of the student, or specific dread 
of examinations 

These examples could be multiplied extensively, the 
important point, first, is that grades, in themselves, are 
nothing more than indicators 

In the second place, the confusion is tremendously aug¬ 
mented when one realizes that no two institutions ordinarily 
have comparable methods of grading or marking (43; 59, 
61; 71) Thus an unusually high average m one institution 
may, with the same amount of effort on the part of the 
student, become only a fair academic lecord elsewhere. 
Fluctuations in rates of foreign exchange are insignificant 
baside the fluctuations in transferred credits and differing 
educational standards, or differmg subject-matter fields 
Those, then, are two weaknesses of grades as adequate 
measures of academic success, they are complex composites 
whose quantitative expression is too often mistaken for 
unit objectivity, and they represent widely divergent 
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standards throughout the country It is said that there is 
a college available for every level of I.Q , each granting the 
same A B or B S. degrees. This does not speak vi'eU for 
eomparalnlity of grade.s 

Bkirtunatcly, the eoiinselor can use grades in such a way 
that some of the weaknesses are minimized. Assume that 
a probation counselor refers a student for low scholarship 
and probationary status The counselor sees from the 
grade rccoid whether the poor performance is generalized 
through the student’s entire cla.ss schedule or whether 
it has been coneentrated in one field or type of cour.se 
Assume then that all the possible .superficial reasons for 
poor academic peifoiinance arc eliminated fiom considera¬ 
tion Blyesight is good, study habits adequate, social 
and personal adjustments favorable, and teacher-.stiident 
relations satrsfactory The next angle of attack involves a 
consideration of the types and levels of the student’s abil- 
itie.s, which wo have mentioned bcfoie, and hrs interests 
Suppose further that the counselor finds that his student 
shows definite interest patterns and definite types of abil¬ 
ities in a program of training different from the one in 
which he has been making a poor record On the advice of 
the counselor, the student is readjusted m hi.s academic 
environment and placed in a tsqie of training wherem he 
will be happier and better able to compete With some 
case.s, this may involve a vertical shift to a more difficult 
level or to a more elementary level of abilities, with others 
the .shift terid.s to be more horizontal—not so much a change 
in level as in type of ability After this shift is completed, 
the student makes a better academic record m terms of the 
new group vith which he is in competition This academic 
record mu.st be stated in terms of better grades So, to 
tlu' extent that the counselor can sec his recominendationh 
resulting in better academic performance, as measured by 
grades, to that extent is hi.s counseling effective Objec¬ 
tions have been rai.scd to this use of grades on the grounds 
that we can never be sure that it was the counselor who 
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wrought the change for the better But, whatever the 
cauao, the fact remains that, accoiding to the criterion 
upon which continued attendance is based, this student is 
perforining satisfactorily in the eyes of the administrative 
authoiities of the institution So grades are useful for the 
counselor, first, as an index or sign m locating a weakness 
and, second, as an index or sign in showing that the weakness 
IS being overcome The doctor watches the tongue of the 
patient regain its normal appearance and similarly goes 
on lus W'ay lejoicmg, even if he has no more than advised a 
good night’s rest 

TIME DISTRIBUTION SHEET 

Because of the fact that scholastic aptitude must be used 
persistently and efficiently before scholastic success is forth¬ 
coming, it IS oftentimes necessary for a counseloi to inquire 
about the amount of time a student devotes to studying 
The judgments made by students of total time is notoriously 
m crroi To correct these errors, Hopkins (64) devised a 
schedule to be used by students for recording systematically 
the actual distiibution of their time by number of hours 
devoted to the various activities which constitute a student’s 
daily routine These time figures are recorded for one week 
and then summarized under types of activities When 
compared with norms estabhshed on the local student 
population, these data prove exceedingly useful in helping 
the student to understand the extent to which he has dis¬ 
tributed lus activities equitably and effectively They 
then provide a psychological lever in persuading the student 
to revamp his daily activities so as to provide adequate 
tunc for study and other worth-while activities The chart 
shown on pages 126 and 127, made by Paterson, is a 
modification of Hopkins' original (100) 

TESTS 

The most controversial of all counseling techniques is 
to be found in the standardized tests and measuring instru- 
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ments available for guidance programs Aa is usually the 
case, the conflict here is not based on a clear interpretation 
of facts but is primarily a clash with beliefs, some of which 
have all the fervor of religious faith In the first place, 
test makers, having turned out some tests which have 
proved to be of doubtful value, must bear a share of the 
blame for these aiguments about the use of tests In 
the second place, a laigc group of workers have expected a 
great deal more of tests than could possibly result from the 
use of any measuring instrument in any field of endeavor, 
Crawford has ably pointed out this mistake (33, 34). Te.st- 
mg seems such an easy solution to so many problems that 
the difficulties inherent in testing procedures tend to he 
overlooked or minimized, and the tests themselves tend 
to be gro.ssly misused, even with the best of intentions on 
the part of the users On the other hand there are many 
who still see nothing worth while in tests, and w ho continue 
to pass subjective judgments on students, necessarily 
limited as their contacts with those student.s must be m 
contemporary mass education In fact, one might go so 
far as to say that the reactionaries and the enthusiast.s 
together have so confused the basic issue in testing and 
mental measurement that it is difficult to take a sane middle 
path in discussing problems of testing 

There can be little logical argument with the principles 
of measurement as they have been applied to the construc¬ 
tion of tests. Every advance in any science has either 
been caused by or accompanied by greater refinement in 
measurement, and this is equally true in the field of guidance 
and counseling It is not enough that we know something 
about an individual. Our knowledge may consist in this 
ca.se of nothing more than vague impressions or biographical 
matenal the bearing of which on the problem under con¬ 
sideration may be slight. The important thing is to make 
our knowledge as communicable and objective as possible 
Subjective impressions of "greater than” or "less than” 
must be replaced by some form of measurement that gives 
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the radividual's true standing in relation to that group with 
whom he must compete Furthermoie, since no one coun¬ 
selor can ever hope to work with an individual throughout 
his life span, these impressions must not only be objective, 
hut they must be commumcable, so that the meaning will 
not change when information is passed on from one coun¬ 
selor to another The sole purpose of testing is essentially 
this: to refine our impressions of a given individual, to make 
those impressions more accurate, and to permit the impres- 
hiona to be passed on to other people who may seive the 
individual in a counseling capacity (56; 89) Tests them¬ 
selves may be compared to the chnical thermometer of the 
medical practitioner These thermometers, with a very 
slight degree of error, give an estimate of the patient’s body 
temperature that is meaningful, communicable, and objec¬ 
tive Obviously they do not automatically set up a cure 
nor do they tell the doctor what caused the temperature 
indicated; but they do afford the doctor an accurate and 
objective description that could not otherwise be made. 

While, as we say, there should be little question about the 
principles of measurement as it applies in counsehng and 
guidance, there are many questions about the use of tests 
m line with this particular pnnciple The reason for these 
questions is obvious No matter bow fine and perfect a 
tool, there is always someone who can misuse it Misuse 
can bo due to lack of knowledge of the proper use or to a 
feeling that any tool will be better than mere guessing 
Both of these causes have been operative in the development 
of guidance. A test is no more than a sample of a given 
characteristic or trait taken under carefully standardized 
conditions This definition, is sufficiently inclusive to 
cover nearly all the tests now available, and it also implies 
the limitations of testing If a gram inspector takes suffi¬ 
cient samples of gram out of a car, he can be fairly sure, in 
ordinary circumstances, that the sample is identical with 
the entire contents of the car If a sample of a particular 
piece of cloth is taken into a store and matched, one can 
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be fairly sure that the cloth he buys will be unifozm thioiigli- 
out and identical with the sainplo. Unfortunately, the 
same identity of sample and totality is not so certain in 
the field of human incasuicmcnt; theiefore, much more care 
must be exercised in sampling human behavior than in 
sampling the chaiacteristics of inanimate objects Becau‘-e 
the sample may not be identical with the totality under 
consideration, the refinements of statistical techniciiies have 
to be applied to the results of tests to bring out the signif¬ 
icance of this sampling 

CRITERIA OF GOOD TESTS 

Certain of the conventions of the test maker become 
particularly valuable to the counselor who is attempting 
to select a battery of tests for practical use in guidance 
The most outstanding of these conventions, of course, are 
the conccjita of reliability, validity, and norms Reliability 
is best defined as the quantitative expression of how con¬ 
sistently the test or instrument under consideration measures 
the trait it was designed to measure In other words, the 
test must give consistent results to a sufficiently high degree 
to make it accurate. It may possibly be that the trait 
bemg measured has no practical .significance, but the fact 
remains that the test must measure this trait con.sistently 
Validity IS usually considered to be the degree of relationship 
between the test and some accepted outside estimate of the 
trait being measured by the test It essentially means 
referring the estimate of the trait under con.sideration to a 
higher court of appeals whose judgment is accepted We 
can measure the dimensions of an ordinary desk with an 
elastic ruler and, if we stretch the ruler to the same distance 
at each measurement, repeated measurements of the desk 
would be reliable, that is, they would be consi.stent and 
relatively the same However, if we compaied our meas- 
urement.s taken with a rubber ruler with the measurements 
of the same desk taken by a yardstick in the United States 
Bureau of Standards, we would find, iii all probability, that 
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our rubber ruler gave us an inaccurate picture of the actual 
dimcnbions of the desk The higher court of appeals, 
namely, the yardstick in the Bureau of Standards, would be 
our final court of appeal in permitting us to say that the 
rubber was inaccurate for the measurement of the top of 
thus particular desk 

GRADES AS CRITERIA OF TESTS 

The astonishing thing in research work on tests and test 
construction is the fact that so many people use criteria 
which m themselves are of doubtful accuracy and, on sub¬ 
sequently finding that the test, though it is quite reliable, 
docs not agree with the criterion estimate of the same 
characteristic, immediately damn the test out of court 
The best example of this for the counselor, of course, is to 
be found in the use of grades as an absolutely perfect meas¬ 
ure of academic success. It has been the usual practice to 
correlate so-called general intelligence tests given at the 
entrance of an academic period with grades achieved in 
subsequent academic work The correlations seldom run 
above 0 5 and in many cases it is fortunate if a correlation 
that high results from the use of a single intelhgence test 
alone. The correlation of 0 5 is so far from indicating a 
perfect measure for individual diagnosis that many people 
have attempted to discredit the entire testing movement 
because of such correlations. As a matter of actual fact, 
the grades that are being used as the criterion of success 
are in themselves inaccurate measures of actual academic 
success In the .second place, the intelligence test is what 
we defined above as a general aptitude test, and there is 
no reason to expect that it should show a perfect relationship 
with acluevcment, which is dependent not only upon ability 
but perhaps equally as much upon effort and desire to 
achieve 

Strong (130) has presented incontrovertible arguments 
and reviewed experimental evidence of the potency of 
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motivation in relation to aptitudes in the predietion of 
achievement It may well be that even with perfect tests 
and valid teachers’ marks we would still get less than perfect 
correlation because of lack of effort to achieve m line with 
aliility The development of piocedures for effective 
motivation is still in an elementary stage but some sugges¬ 
tion will be presented m a later chapter 

There are many other important factors depressing the 
relationship between tests and grades, most of which factors 
are not subject to control by personnel workers. But 
workers in the measurement and guidance field should 
take courage from the following lamentation of a worker 
in what has been accepted as a more definite and exact 
field of science: 

The biologist is in a peculiarly difficult position He cannot 
isolate individual reactions and study them one by one, as the 
chemist often can He is deprived of the mathematical foreca.sts 
by which the physicist can so frequently guide his experimental 
efforts Nature sets the conditions under which the biologist 
works, and he must accept her terms or give up the task altogether 
(182 15). 

An analogy with the similar problems in chemistry will 
reveal some interesting points Prediction of reaction in 
chemistry proves true when necessary conditions are known 
and controlled expenmentally Such predictions would not 
hold true (1) if some necessary conditions were unknown, 
(2) if all were not controlled, (3) if the end-reaction were not 
a stable compound But in predicting college grades, 
not all the necessary conditions are understood, many are 
not measurable, and none can be controlled experimentally 
but mu.st be statistically or clinically controlled We could 
get perfect prediction if all cases exhibited the necessary 
conditions and if the end-reaction were stable. It is apparent, 
however, that many of the necessary conditions for the 
predicted end-reaction do not obtain m some student cases, 
for example, high aptitude associated with unidentified lack 
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of rlnve and ambition In such eases a perfect prediction 
of achievement is not possible since one of the conditions 
necessary for success is not identified by the counselor In 
such a case the usual prediction of academic success is not 
only in error but is based upon ignorance of an essential 
factor Of course it is not to be infei red that motivation 
IS a substitute for ability but rather that it is a necessary 
supplement 

Our prediction formulas or equations are resultants not 
only of known but also of all these uncontrolled but neces¬ 
sary conditions, they indicate how good a general piediction 
we can get under the present system of not controlling, 
expcnmentally, the necessary conditions Therefore, m 
our field, no scientific laws can as yet be derived which are 
free of errors If we selected only those cases exhibiting 
the known or postulated necessary conditions, we should be 
more accurate. But such a procedure would invite the 
suspicion of “faking the data” It would, however, be 
justifiable scientifically as a way of determining what are 
the necessary conditions for a desired end-reaction oi pre¬ 
diction For example, Crawford (32) selected one group 
of students working scholastically for continuation of 
financial rewards and computed the correlation of intelli¬ 
gence teats with grades He did likewise with a control 
group beheved not to be motivated scholastically, and com¬ 
pared the two coefficients The higher r of the first group 
indicated that he had experimentally controlled the impor¬ 
tant and necessary condition of motivation, and had thus 
measured the effect of this necessary condition upon the 
prediction of grades from tested aptitude. He did not 
measure motivation directly nor could he produce it at 
will in a given student. But he could, as a result, indicate 
that it was a necessary condition to be reckoned with in 
the prediction of grades 

This experimental isolation of necessary conditions for 
better predictions is a step m the direction of control of 
these conditions, Without such experimental control, it 
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is foolhaidy to expect any test, however validly it measure', 
its trait, to piodict a eritenon with perfect accuracy 
We anive at the coiiclii-sion that tests will picalict p('r- 
fectly (assuming valid criteria) only if and when the iieces- 
saiy psychological conditions aie present in the student 
Ill the absence of such conditions, we cnmiot expect perfect 
prediction any more than a chemist has the light to exjiect 
HiO when he puts H and S in the same test tube 

It IS apparent, then, that our present prediction is inac¬ 
curate, not only because of invalid criteria and unreliable 
tests, but just as much because we know too little of what 
conditions must be present before a student will piodiice 
grades Perhaps we actually have isolated and measured 
most of the impoitant elements in the prediction formula 
but are still ignorant of the catalytic agents which touch off 
the end-reaction Crawford has proved that desire for 
financial reward in the form of college scholarships will 
produce the condition of more efficient use of aptitude, 
Bird (15) has shown that instiuction in methods of not(‘ 
taking, outlining assignments, and understanding and 
development of skill in reading rate and comprehension 
are other necessary conditions for scholastic work It has 
been suspected that emotional conflicts, excessive outside 
work for pay and activities, and lack of vocational and 
educational orientation are important factors that enter 
into the final reaction—grades. Brigham (20) points out 
still another unknown m any prediction formula, the selec¬ 
tion of easy courses by students of low aptitude, which 
selection makes possible higher achievement for tlicNe 
students, thereby increasing the eiror of prediction At 
the present time many of these factors or conditioiiH cannot 
be measured accurately and weighed quantitatively But 
their presence or absence can be judged by trained coun¬ 
selors and should be considered in predicting the scholastic 
performance of individual students even though a general 
law or prediction equation cannot be written in quantitative 
form. 
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In college predictions we use con elation coefficients and 
regression equations to arrive at a law for all (average) 
students Our desire for geneializatioii loads to hasty 
generalizations Such a method ignores the peculiaiities of 
individuals, assumes perfect testing conditions, optimum 
effort to achieve, equal opportumty to achieve, equal free¬ 
dom from distracting mterferencos, and uniformity of 
standards in ciiteria The method also leads to generaliza¬ 
tions for the average student which do not fit the exceptional 
student Wo sliould make certain that the optimum 
conditions hold for a student befoie applying the law to 
Ins case and malang standaid prediction In chemistry 
lie apply a law only if the obtained conditions are the same 
as those on which the law was deiivcd Likewise, we expect 
the law of gravity to hold only undei pioper and uniform 
conditions. There is no general law or picdiction—only 
one for standard, uniform conditions But in psychology 
we may he too eager to arrive at a law foi all and any 
conditions 

As a matter of fact, an aggicssive and successful college 
Iiersoimel piogram may actually result in lower correlations 
between predictors and scholarship by means of one or more 
of the following procedures' 

1 Successfully advising low-apfitude students not to go to college 
4 jb low-aptitude students are eltminaled more quickly the mean goes 
up and the lanahihty down, lowering the correlation with .scholaiship 

2 Advising low-aptitude students to avoid difficult coutaes and tale 
ones they can master, thereby making it possible for them to pass, 
whereas formerly they would have flunked required and difficult 
courses 

3 Kllective counseling regarding study methods, morale develop¬ 
ment, etc , resulting in more skdlful use of aptitude and more intense 
effort, which enable borderline cases to make passing giades 

4 Adapting curnciila to the variety of student aptitude resulting 
iti greater heterogeneity of courses on which indices of scholarship are 
based. As a matter of fact, wc are predicting a different criterion for 
each student 

6 Knowing more about each student (family, emotional conflicts, 
intereata, aptitude, etc ), which makes the instructor more hkely to 
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make adj\istment in grarhnR, to lower the passing mark if too large a 
percentage arc flunking 

6 The college may de'Vise generalized survey courses for Inw-apti- 
tude students, in winch courses they get passing guides which, in 
turn, makes their mdet of scholarship higher than it would be m 
regular courses 

In discussing another topic, Symonds provides an answer 
for those critics tvho advocate abandonment of tests because 
of low correlations w'lth grades 

The author’s review of diagnostic techniques convinces him of 
the value of small correlations. In the early stages of educational 
research, students were looking for the big, obvious relationships 
between phenomena, and relationships represented by coefficients 
of correlation as low as 10 or 20 were considered negligible, 
unworthy of attention We may confidently assert that prac¬ 
tically all of the marked relationships in human behavior have now 
been explored 

There is need now for the patient investigation of relationships 
of low degree carried out on sufficiently large numbers and wnth 
accurate enough measures to insure that the relationships are 
reliably determined These low relationships are now sensed 
to be of particular importance in diagnosing conduct. It is w ell 
known that extreme values of factors which have low regression 
weights m the regression equation are potent for determining an 
issue Usually, because of the interrelation between factors, an 
extreme score in one of the variables tends to pull otlier factors 
along with it. As an example, take the relationship between 
cheating in school and low economic status of the family If 
a child comes from a very impoverished family, that fact is apt 
to carry with it low family cultural standards, and possibly 
unfavorable race, religion, companions, and w’hatnot, all tending 
to work in the direction of habits of dishonesty Many factors 
are contributory, and no one factor can properly be isolated as 
the cause, unless poverty, being the most extreme, can be thought 
of as dragging the others along with it (137 558-559) 

COMPARABILITY OF TESTS 

We have a.ssumpd a basic objective of education to be the 
stimulation of intellectual growth Heretofore, however, 
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measuring instruments have been inadequate to measure 
this growth or the factors contributing to it. Present 
types of achievement tests may be made effective in measur¬ 
ing growth, provided one important characteristic be 
incorporated in them This important factor is compara¬ 
bility The basic theory of comparability of tests is best 
explained m a personal letter to the authors from Dr Ben 
D Wood of the Cooperative Test Service Portions of 
that letter are quoted with permis,sion: 

Finst let us try to distinguish between equivalence and compara¬ 
bility. 

(1) Two true Fahrenheit thermometers are equivalent. When 
applied to the same object they give identical indices; when 
applied to different objects, or to the same object at different 
times, two such thermometers will register equal differences as 
equal But even with such equivalent measuring devices as two 
Fahrenheit thermometers, differences and changes in temperature 
cannot bo treated in the same simple way as differences in height 
or weight, for example In height and weight scales, the zero 
point of the scale corresponds to the true zero point of length 
and weight. In the Fahrenheit thermometer, the units and zero 
points on the scale are equal throughout, but the zero point on the 
scale does not correspond with the zero point of temperature, 
which IS — 273° (ca) Hence 100° F. is not twice as great a tem¬ 
perature as 60° F This illustrates the limitations of scales that 
are equivalent, that is, have equal units and zero points, but which 
have arbitrary zero points, as all educational tests have. (2) 
The Fahrenheit and Centigrade thermometers are not equivalent, 
but they are comparable, because we know, or can compute, what 
a reading on one means in terms of a reading on the other If 
you find that water boils at 212° F and I find it boils at 100° C , 
or that ice melts at 32° F. and 0° C , then we know that 212° F. 
equals 100° C , and 32° F. equals 0° C In these two instruments 
both zero points and units are arbitrary and different one from 
the other, just as in most educational tests, but the results are 
comparable Thus if you measure an object today and find its 
temperature 150° F, and next day I find its temperature is 
96° C, we both know that its temperature has increased or 
grown, although the second reading is numerically smaller than 
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the first Thus it is not necessary that tests be equivalent, luit 
merely comparable in order that we may measure growth or 
change. Now this is a great boon to educational guidance, 
because the production of more than two or three rquivalrnt 
tests 111 each .subject matter is practically impossible, whereas 
the production of comparable tests is possible, though quite 
difficult and expensive All that is necessary is that we establish 
the relations between the zero points and units of two scales in 
order to make them comparable. The essential characteristics 
of good units and zero points are (n) stability, and (b) recogiiiza- 
bility. The most stable zero point in test scales is the mean, 
and the most stable unit is the S D Thus to make two tests 
comparable we reduce the raw scores on both to sigma units 
reckoned from the mean of distributions of .scores from the .same or 
equivalent groups 

This IS what we do for the Cooperative Tests You are correct 
in saying that growth cannot be measured liy percentiles, or other 
indices of relative standing in different groups, unle.ss we know 
that the successive groups icpresent growth, and how much 
growth they represent. When w'c arc using equivalent tests, or 
those that have been made compaiable, we do not need new 
norms each year; but we must have adequate norms to start w'lth 

TEST NORMS 

The question of norms which will indicate the relatixm 
position of the individual in whatever group.s the norms 
are based upon is in ihself a quicksand for the counselor 
A pound of lead should wmigh as much on the Atlantic 
seaboard a.s it does on the Pacific seaboard, and it should 
al.so have the .same weight m the Northwe.st or the Midwest, 
provided the nece.ssary physical condition.s are uniform 
But the various traits of behavior measured by tests show 
differenee.s among groups of individuals pos.se.s.sing the 
same educational labels, a fact illustrated m Table.s V and 
VI. 

Table V shows the comparative raw-score achievement 
necessary in the five different norm groups to reach the 
fixed quartile points of the percentile scale It illustrates 
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Table V — Differential Freshman Norms on the 1935 
Thurstonb Psychological Tert^ 



31 

teachers’ 

oollegea* 

31 

junior 

colleges' 

1 

1 

204 

four-year 

colleges' 

University of 
Minnesota 


General 

College^ 

Arts 

College' 

Third qnartile—75 
percentde 

207 23 

206 22 

227 67 

177 0 

238 44 

MediRn--50 per- 
centde 

169 63 

168 09 

187 72 

145 1 

207 26 

First quartile—25 

percentile. 

131 8S 

133 15 

146 68 

120 0 

177 67 

Number 

7,233 1 

1 

4,737 

44,925 

354 

1,219 


1 XhurBtone, L L , and Thelma Gwmn, "The 1036 Psychological Exummation," 
iducahonal Record, April 18j 1930, p 317 
* Unpublished data collected by the authors 


differences in academic ability of students registeied as 
freslimen in different institutions 

Table VT —Differential Nobms on the 1935 Coopebativb 
English Test (Series 2) fob College Fkbshmbn 
Administered in Seven Colleges of the 
University of Minnesota 


College 

Numbei 

Mean 

raw score 

1 

SD 

distribution 

Agnculture, Forestry, and Home 
Economics 

184 

1 

116 68 

44 21 

Chemistry 

36 

142 78 

38 01 

Education 

51 

127 16 

43 44 

Engineering 

81 

137 10 i 

36 20 

Clrneral 

138 

127 16 

43 46 

Mines 

22 

116 82 

49 60 

Arts College 

872 

150 60 

43 35 


Table VI shows college differentials or hieraichies within 
one institution by presenting college means and standard 
deviations on the achievement test specified The differ- 
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entials arc caused in part by differing adinisfeiona policiea 
and diffCling demands in the field of English 


Tabm VII — Dipfehentiaij Norms on the Minnesota Clericai, 

Test’ 



Standard 
population 
sample of 
women’ 

Employed 

women 

clerical workers 
sample I 

Employed 

store 

saleswomen 
sample I 

Num¬ 

ber 

check¬ 

ing 

Name 

check¬ 

ing 

Num¬ 

ber 

check¬ 

ing 

Name 

check¬ 

ing 

Num¬ 

ber 

check¬ 

ing 

Name 

check¬ 

ing 

Mean raw score 

109 1 

111 2 

n 


lOf) 7 


S D distribution 

30 5 

36 6 


27 0 

28 4 


Number 

250 

250 

219 

219 

70 

■I 


1 Univeraity of Minnesota Employment Stabilization ItcBcarcb Institute. A 
Manual 0 / Stlecled Occupational Tests /or Use tn Puhhc Employment Ojjices, Vol II, 
No 3, July, 1033. p 27 

3 Adapted from converaion chart A m above bulletin 

Table VII illustrates the same principle in relation to spe¬ 
cial aptitude tests A representative sample of employed 
women, and two defined occupational samples—cleiical 
workers and retail saleswomen—yielded the scores sum¬ 
marized by the means and standard deviations appearing 
m the table. 

One more illustration of differential norms for different 
groups IS found in Table VIII, which shows the aveiage 
scores and group vaiiabihty on a test of social attitudes of 
men students registered in different colleges of the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota This test is designed to measure 
the kind and amount of social relationships desired by 
students (171, 172) 

These tables illustrating differences in average test scores 
of various groups are a necessary tool m personnel work. 
It is not sufficient to know a student’s score in a test of 
general scholastic ability, but in addition how this student 
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ranks with regard to the particular group with whom he 
expects to or will compete Such local and differential 
norms are of more usefulness than national norms m that 
a student competes within a local and not with a national 
group. The social preference test norms provide a point 
of reference for the student’s probable social adjustment 
within a specified group Of course these norms are given 
in terms of group central tendencies; theie are wide indi- 


TiBLE VIII —DlPEKIlENTIAl. NORMS ON THE SuRVBY OF SxUDBNT 
Social PRErBRBNcBs for College Meni 


College 



SD 

distribution 

Agnculture and Forestry. 

75 

125 93 

22 81 

Chemistry 

87 

120 98 

23 96 

Dentistry 

27 

133 62 

23 99 

Education 

79 

135 00 

20 69 

Engineering 

287 

127 47 

21 28 

Graduate 

88 

120 91 

23 09 

General 

71 

140 21 

19 49 

Law 

49 

130 71 

20 30 

Medicine 

68 

127 35 

17 67 

Mines . 

31 

132 74 

20 27 

Arts College 

523 

129 07 

22 13 


* Data taken from the authors' study of students’ social attitudes to be published 
In an early isaue, m 1937, of the Journal of Social Psychology, This teat la published 
by the Psychological Corporation, New York City 

f 

vidual differences -within each separate group and some 
overlapping among groups Differential group norms 
should not be used mechamcally as a basis for advising a 
student to enter a particular group solely because that 
student's test score approximates the mean score of one 
group rather than that of another group. 

The norms that have been set up in one locality, or m 
one situation, or in one academic institution, may not be 
found useful in another situation, locality, or institution. 
Thus we have an unusual predicament m the field of mental 
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mca-surompnl, and test making. With the most appro\od 
techniciucs and the most caicful research, a test maker can 
turn out an instrument of known reliability, known validity, 
and known standards of achievement for a particular group 
of individuals; yet this same measuiiiig instrument may 
show entirely different reliability, validity, and standards 
w'hen applied to another group It is the nature of human 
traits to vary in thi.s manner, and it is not inherently proof 
that there is nothing in te.sting w'hen these phenomena 
occur If a counselor w'ere interested m collecting a battery 
of testa for use in his own program, the best thing he could 
do would be to read carefully the data on the reliability 
and the validity of each paiticiilai measuimg instrunu'nt, 
study very carefully the noims and staiidard.s usually 
provided with it, and then work out these statistics on his 
own local population 

It IS probable that sufficient research has not been done 
on the teats now available with regard to reliability and 
validity. But cutical levels of performance on these te.sts 
have been established in only a few instances and are as 
much needed as validation, if tests are to become useful 
adjuncts m personnel work That differing amounts of a 
specific ability arc nccc.ssary for successful competition in 
different goal groups is a truism But ju.st what amount 
for each group? That can be decided only through such 
investigations as those made by Paterson (95), Barr (139), 
Goodenoilgh (52), Brussell (21), Cisney (25), Fryer (59), 
and Dvorak (39) The fact that occupations are grouped 
m hieiarchies according to abilities is accepted, establi.shing 
profiles for each occupation involving many abilities is the 
next step in the development of a more objective ba.sis for 
guidance When such occupational profiles aic used, the 
vocational counselor’s estimate of the student’s ability 
for a certain occupation would be immeasurably more 
exact. We recogmze that a knowledge of science is essential 
to engineering or medical traimng, but how much for each'i’ 
Counselors, in their present situation, must set up empirical 
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standarda Nor ahould these be disparaged because they 
arc not precise Certainly they are better than none The 
individual test score cannot be interpreted except in refer¬ 
ence to some standard, and whether that standard is sub¬ 
jectively or objectively set up depends upon the counselor 
and the test in question It should be added here that 
each of the critical scoies, or standards of reference, must 
ho established in the light of local conditions What may 
bo an average score on a particular test for the engineers 
of one school is not necessarily so for those of another It 
can be pointed out, of course, that once graduated, the 
profObMonal engmeeis will compete with one another regard- 
loss of the school in which they were tiained Neverthe¬ 
less, the counselor’s immediate concern must be with the 
educational possibilities of the student This must neces¬ 
sarily be so, since the first requisite for professional success 
IS the completion of a prescribed academic course That 
the quality of achievement for that accomplishment varies 
from school to school may be regrettable, but it must be 
taken into account 

In the absence of critical test scores, other means of 
comparing the student to the group may be used Test 
norms for each goal group not only lay the groundwork for 
the establishment of critical scores, but, for the time being, 
may be used as a substitute Thus a score on a single tost 
may be interpreted in relationship with the group or groups 
considered For the engineering student a certain score 
may mean that his performance was better than only 10 per 
cent of the group in which he was competing; for the forester, 
It might mean that he was bettei than 40 per cent of his 
goal group. But even in this respect we must admit a 
shortcoming As yet such adequate norms do not exist 
This deficiency is a serious weakness in any counseling 
system. The standardization of tests already in use on 
groups of different occupational goals is no less important 
than the compilation and validation of new tests for traits 
not yet measured 
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In the application of achievement tests, not only local 
norms, but local growth norms, are needed A percentile 
rank in mathematics cannot be given its fullest meaning 
unless it IS inteipreted in lefcrence to the amount and 
intensity of the students’ exposure to that subject How 
these so-called “giowth norms” may be obtained, and how 
used, has already been described m the discussion on coun¬ 
seling tools These norms also must be set up m relation 
to the particular school concerned, since the gams m achieve¬ 
ment between test and retest will vary from one school 
group to another The Committee on Educational Testing 
of the American Council on Education, in calculating the 
amount of gain in achievement between test and retest on 
the Cooperative Physics Test, found that the amount of 
gam varies maikedly between colleges 

These differences, however, are not subject to direct comparison 
since the abilities and aptitudes and needs vary from college to 
college It must be kept m mind that the average class gam must 
be interpreted m the light of local conditions Each college must 
set up its own norms of expectancy [growth norms] and the 
deviations from this norm may be analyzed with reference to 
the individual case Individual differences cover a wide range 
and are educationally more significant than the variations occur¬ 
ring between groups [t e , schools] Within the same class some 
students will make tremendous gains in achievement, others will 
make httle or none. Those deviations which are most marked 
may be investigated with a view to further clinical diagnosis 
and educational counseling But the average gam of the school 
IS most significant when it is taken as the point of reference foi 
the interpretation of the individual gam (!■ 152) 

But we are equally as far from the possession of adequate 
growth norms for each goal gioup as we are from the ])OBses- 
Mon of critical scores In this situation also the counselor 
must substitute empirical judgment for experimental data. 
From observing many ca.ses he may conclude that a certain 
score on a general science te.st taken after two years of 
preniedieal course work is not sufficiently high to warrant 
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a favorable prognosis for advanced medical training Such 
critical levels the counselor often sets up unconsciously as 
a result of cxpeuenee with a few student cases 

The weaknesses of testing in educational counseling aie 
many and serious A sufficient variety of tests does not yet 
exist, and those that are available have not been sufficiently 
analyzed as regards absolute standards of reference for 
particular goal groups. But the difficulties these problems 
present are not insuperable Research—long and arduous 
research, it is true—may overcome them all Lack of an 
understanding of the importance of such noims remains 
one of the chief obstacles to such research Critics of the 
testing movement, while admitting the efficacy of the basic 
principles, have urged that practice wait upon experiment, 
that te.sts should not be used until the needed research has 
been done Such men are idealists The philosophy of 
the guidance worker in practice must be pragmatic He, 
like the physician, must employ to the maximum of their 
usefulness the instruments he has at hand, whether or 
not they are the best of their kind which might be devised 
No one can be more aware of the shortcomings of available 
techniques than the man who must use them, and no one 
will be more willing to abandon them if better arc invented. 
But for the present we must work with what we have Not 
a great deal is known about cancer, it is sometimes diag¬ 
nosed incorrectly Should we, therefore, recommend that 
cancer should not be treated until more facts are discovered 
poncerning it, or, to carry the analogy to its ultimate absurd¬ 
ity, until a cure may be guaranteed? 

Several investigations have been made of using a battery 
of tests to establish occupational ability profiles. These 
profiles reveal graphically the average test scores of rela¬ 
tively homogeneous occupations (e g. stenographers) on a 
standard battery of tests (38, 39, 145) Paterson has 
pointed out the assumptions underlying the development 
of occupational ability profiles' first, existence of unique 
traits, second, availability of adequate measures of these 
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unique traits; and, third, diffeiential oecupational signif, 
icanee of these traits The development of sneh jirofilcH 
involves' first, 

discovering the extent to which any gioup of successful workers 
111 a given occupation differs in a senes of tests from the general 
population; second, determining the extent to which any such 
group differs in the same tests from othci occupational groups, 
and third, ascertaining the relation between paiticular occupa¬ 
tional ability patterns and degtees of success within a given 
occupation (39' 10) 

Such profiles provide an objective noim for counselors 
to use 111 advising students and m fiuther refining om empir¬ 
ical knowledge about the differential types and ainouiits 
of aptitude required for various occupations 

APTITUDE VERSUS ACHIEVEMENT 

If a test be considered a short sample or segment of human 
behavioi taken under carefully standaidizcd conditions, it 
should be obvious that there may be many kinds of measur¬ 
ing instruments oi tests available for counseling work We 
may describe a few of these In the first place, there are 
the tests traditionally known as aptitude tests In so far 
as there is any agreement at all as to the characteristics 
of an aptitude it is defined as a trait of behavior that is 
relatively uninfluenced by practice and training A further 
subdivision in this field will include general aptitude testa 
and specific aptitude tests The usual intelligence tests 
seem to be tests of general academic aptitude. Against 
the aptitude tests we may set off the group of tests known 
as achievement or proficiency tests. In this type of meas¬ 
urement it IS important to find out how much the individual 
has acquired, assuming that he has a certain mmiraiim 
functioning equipment and desire for such acquisition 
Achievement tests may be m the field of trade knowledge, 
in the field of knowledge about various educational subjects, 
or any field wherein the individual is supposed to improve 
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from exposure to certain types of training or environmental 
conditions. The distinction between an aptitude test and 
an achievement test is, in the final analysis, an arbitrary 
division. If two subjects who had been exposed to equal 
training weie to take an achievement test, the difference 
in their score,? would have been caused by difference in the 
aptitude basic to the acquisition of that achievement 
Hull (65) argues for the same point in contrasting aptitude 
and trade tests, the latter being achievement tests, If 
two subjects of equal aptitude were to take an aptitude 
test the difference in their scores would be the result of 
differing amounts of practice or training in the behavioi 
being measuied In other words, it is impossible ever to 
separate the relative contribution of aptitude and aclneve- 
incnt in any test. But since the distinction between an 
aptitude test and an achievement test has behind it the 
v\ eight of a more or less sacred tradition, we can only point 
out here that the difference is more arbitrary than actual. 

Apparently this arbitrary distinction is breaking down, as 
evidenced by the fact that Moss has prepared and standard¬ 
ized nursing aptitude tests, medical aptitude tests, business 
aptitude tests, and legal aptitude te.sts, all of which are 
made up of questions or items which presuppose previous 
exposure on the part of the subject taking the test It 
would be unthinkable that anyone would apply the medical 
aptitude test, for example, to high-school seniors, since they 
have not had uniform, or at all complete, exposure to the 
material sampled in the test Yet an aptitude test is still 
defined as one which measures functions relatively unin¬ 
fluenced by training and is supposed to be usable before 
any training period As long as aptitude tests weie con¬ 
fined to simple or complex motor functions such as mechan¬ 
ical aptitude tests, the artificiality of the distinction was 
not called in question. It seems a reasonable assumption 
that one possible reason why the older type of aptitude test 
measured functions which were relatively uninfluenced by 
training was the fact that they were confined to the meas- 
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uiement of functions wliicb. apparently mature, psychologi¬ 
cally, relatively early in point of time On the other 
hand, what are called more complex mental functions reach 
their maximum growth apparently much later in ago and 
possibly, are therefore apparently more subject to training 

It IS better to infer aptitude for a particular subject through a 
test which combines those mental skills that are discovered to 
play a part in the subject than fiom a test which gives a more 
general measure of mental ability, a number of placement exami¬ 
nations lead to a profile of one’s mental-educational skills, which 
in the case of adults is more intelligible and more significant 
than a single measure such as I Q , prediction of both general 
academic success and performance in specific subjects is more 
accurate with placement examinations than with general psycho¬ 
logical tests (47). 

Evidence summarized by Heilman would seem to support, 
with reservations, the foiegoing statements. 

In the 1935-1930 testing program, Form .4 of the Achievement 
Teats, Form B of the Teachers College, and the 1935 Form of 
the American Council Psychological Examination were employed 
Using the forms of these tests which were administered m the 
1934-1935 testing program, the intercorrelations among them 
varied from 87 to 91. It may be inferred from the size of these 
coefhcients that the combined achievement test measures intel¬ 
ligence just as well as the psychological examinations do In 
addition to this, the achievement test yields much information 
on the students’ abilities in a number of different school subjects 
If this information, as well as a measure of intelligence, is desired 
by a college, it should use the achievement test If only a 
measure of intelligence is desired, it would be more economical to 
use a psychological examination. However ... a good word- 
meaning test appears to yield results which are as predictive of 
college marks as a much longer psychological examination (59 8fi). 

VOCATIONAL INTEREST TESTS 

Scott’s first formulation of the concept of pensonnel 
management mvolved the task of making “every worker- 
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itt-his-work unit as effective as possible” (120) The 
accomplishment of this goal was contingent upon personnel 
work which considered three factors, capacities, interests, 
and opportunities foi the exercise of these capacities and the 
satisfying of these interests Extensive research in the 
diagnosis of capacities has been prosecuted both in industry 
and in education The aspect of opportunity has been the 
subject of publications on industrial management and 
occupational trends 

The problem of differentiating occupations by means of 
measured interests is outlined by Paterson as follows. 

(1) The extent to which a given occupational group exhibits a 
pattern of interests that differs from the interests of people in 
general, (2) tlie extent to which the interest patterns of specific 
occupations differ from each other, (3) the role of inteicst trends 
in occupational distribution, that is, the extent to winch indi¬ 
viduals enter occupations for which they exhibit a significant 
concentration of vocational interests, (4) the extent to which 
individual differences in interests among members of a specific 
occupation are correlated with degrees of success, job satisfaction, 
occupational stability, and other variables reflecting adequacy 
of occupational adjustment, (6) the extent to which the work 
within a given occupational category is sufficiently homogeneous 
to select hke-minded individuals (10. 8). 

The measurement of vocational interest has been vigor¬ 
ously studied by E K. Strong and his associates. The 
significance of these studies for student guidance will be 
apparent, in this tool guidance workers have as important 
a diagnostic instrument as any test of scholastic aptitude 
Strong describes the function of h'ls test as follows* 

Men engaged in a particular occupation have been found to have 
a charactenstiG set of hkes and dislikes which distinguish them 
from men following other professions. Scores on the Vocational 
Interest Blank are a measure of how nearly a man’s interests 
coincide with those of the aveiage man successfully engaged m a 
certain occupation 
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For the purposes of this test it is assumed that a man will he 
more effective m his vocational career if he is engaged m work that 
he hkes than if he is forced to do a great many things that he 
dislikes If he is given his own free will in the matter, it is 
apparent from surveys made at Stanford University that his 
general interest will, to a surprising extent, influence his choice 
of a career (128. 3). 

The men’s interest test is scored foi twenty-five differ¬ 
ent occupations classified, on the basis of intercorrelatioiis 
of the various total scores, into seven majoi groups (131, 
136). 

Occupation (128. 4) 

I Mathematician life 

Physicist 

Engineer Ilia 

Chemist 

Physician Illb 

Dentist 
Psychologist 
Architect 

Farmer IV 

Ila Lawyer 
Journalist 
Advertiser 

V 


Life Insurance Salesman 
Real Estate Salesman 
Minister 
Teacher 

Y M C A Secretary 

Y M C A Physical Director 
Personnel Manager 
School Superintendent 
Purchasing Agent 

Office Worker 
Accountant 

Vacuum Cleanei Salesman 
Certified Public Accountant 


The women’s interest test is scored for seventeen different 
occupations as follows (129) 


Author 

Librarian 

Artist 

Physician 

Dentist 

Life Insurance Saleswoman 
Social Worker 
Teacher of English 
Teacher in General 


Teacher of Social Sciences 
Lawyer 

Y W.C A Secretary 
Teacher of Mathematics and Physi¬ 
cal Science 
Nurse 

Stenographer-Secretary 
General Office Worker 
Housewife 


It should be noted that these two tests were standardized 
on “successful” adults in various occupations and, there¬ 
fore, permit comparison of a student’s measured interests 
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with those of adults Picsumably, such a diagnosis of 
interests will peiinit piognoses of vocational adjustment 
after college (10) The educational guidance usefulness 
of these tests may be limited to the classification of students 
into broad groupings which conespond roughly to curricular 
gioiipiiigs Unpublished data collected by H. R Douglass 
indicate a low positive con elation between these men’s 
tc<ts and college giades of students registered in professional 
colleges This low coi relation may be caused by the stand¬ 
ardization of the test on piofessional status of adults and 
not on scholastic criteria of students Strong reports low 
correlations with intolligencc tests (131) Moreover, 
Strong indicates that the scores on bis test may not be 
liin^ar or equal in weight since there is 

no correlation between degree of success and scores within the A 
rating range, although them is a positive correlation between 
degree of suocehs and interest scoie over the entire lange 
All the high hcoies aio considered equivalent and all low scores 
arc similarly considered equivalent, whereas in other tests, varia¬ 
tions in scores throughout the entire range are significant (133. 
342). 

Strong has this significant statement to make about 
vahdating a vocational interest test' 

lietermination of the validity of a vocational test is fraught 
With many difficulties Wliat should be the criterion? At first 
thought “final vocational choice” appears to be the only ultimate 
criterion m guidance But after further consideration it is 
apparent that one cannot assume that every man eventually 
enters tlio occupation for wdneh he is best fitted If this were 
true there would be no gioat need for vocational tests, although 
even then tlie use of tests might save some men several years of 
fumbling around. Because final occupational choice cannot be 
accepted as a perfect criterion, it neccssaiily follows that a 
vocational test which correlates perfectly with final occupational 
choice IS as faulty as the present system of finding one’s livelihood 
Whether the two should correlate 30, 50, or 70 is beyond our 
powers today to determine It is, however, quite likely that this 
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correlation should be much higher in the case of college graduates 
than for the great majority, since the former have had a superior 
opportunity to choose their careers (134 334) 

The evidence of validity for the men’s test may be sum¬ 
marized as follows (the women's test has not been studied 
since it was issued only m the summer of 1935) ■ 

1. Extent to which the test differentiates engineers from non¬ 
engineers (Similar tables could be given with respect to other 
occupations besides that of engineering if space permitted) 
On the average only 15 per cent of 933 non-engineers rate A in 
engineering interest in contrast with 75 per cent of engineers 
who rate A But the non-engmeers who rate A in engineering 
are not evenly distributed among all occupations, they are 
largely found among occupations involving applications of the 
physical, and to a lesser degree the biological, sciences . . 

2. [Extent to which the test] differentiates younger college 
men in such a way as to harmonize very well with their vocational 
choices 

Of 280 college Seniors at Stanford (1926-27) 

8% rate “Yes'’—^You have the interests of a lawyer. 

35% rate ‘‘Not Sure”—Maybe you have the interests of a 
lawyer 

57% rate ‘‘No”—You do not have the interests of a lawyer 

Of 34 Seniors majoring in Law (included m the 286), 

24% rate “Yes”—100 % of these intend to enter law 

62% rate “Not Sure”—69% of these intend to enter law— 
21 % are undecided 

15% rate “No”—0% of these intend to enter law—40')i 
are undecided. 

Of 252 Seniors not majoring in Law (included in the 286) 

6% rate “Yes”—10% of these intend to enter law—37% 
are undecided 

31% rate “Not Sure”—5% of these intend to enter law - 
33 % are undecided 

63% rate "No”—1% of these intend to enter law—31% 
are undecided 

These results are about what one would expect About 
one-third of these seniors have not yet decided upon a career and 
many who have will change their plans in the future Conse- 
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quently we would view a guidance test with suspicion if it gave 
results that correlated too highly with wdiat seniors are planning 
to do. The only way to determine the accuracy of the test is to 
follow these men for five and probably ten years and compare 
their careers with the present scores 

3, A follow-up of these Stanford students over a two-year 
period makes possible a third expression of validity of this test 
In March 1927, . the seniors filled out the interest blank and 

expressed their vocational program Again in January 1929 
they stated their vocational plans During this interval fully 
90 per cent remained in ignorance of their interest test scores, 
so that these cannot have influenced the following results Utiliz¬ 
ing all the blanks of students, who are sure of their choices and who 
are entering one of the 18 occupations foi which the blanks have 
been scored, we find that 63 per cent were sure in March 1927 
that they were going into that occupation on which they scored 
highest or second liighcst on the test. In January 1929 this 
percentage had risen to 07. This difference of 4 per cent is not 
statistically significant It indicates, however, that interests 
of young men betw'een 20 and 25 years of age continue to be 
significant indicators of their future actions for at least two years 
According to chance 50 per cent of these men should be entering 
occupations on which they scored 10th to 18th among 18 occu¬ 
pations As an actual fact only 4 per cent were so headed in 
March 1927 and but 2 per cent in January 1929 (128 11-12). 

Finch reports an extremely high index of permanence 
(using the rank-difference correlation for twenty occupa¬ 
tional keys on Strong’s test) between two measurements of 
interests of junior high-school students The time interval 
varied from three weeks to thirty-eight months (48) 

If the vocational interests of young boys do change, it 
may well he that these changes are more m the nature of 
growth or intensification of interests than chaotic reversals 
Changes of interests with age may be vertical rather than, oi 
in addition to, honzontal. Strong’s study of such changes 
in interest maturity (132) has been criticized as resulting 
rather m a composite measure of age and occupational level 
of the individuals involved (10 19—23) Another study 
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by Strong Migpcsts tlio rcitiriil rathfr thfiu tho lionzoiitiil 
ehango of intiTp-ls fioiu nno occupation to another fai 
yonnp; bojs (127) 

A ri'tost of Stanford ‘'Ciiior', aftci five years ipvoals a per- 
inancnco of interests of 81, concctcd fni attenuation (13.‘)) 

Further evulenee of the validity of this test liased upon 
a study of the i'aine college .seniors studK’d five yeans after 
graduation is contained in the following sumniaiy state- 
inents from Strong’s repot t- 

4 ^len cfintnining in an oeeu]iation oiitain a higher .senro in it 
on tho interest test than m an> other occupation 

5 Men eontnnnng in an oeenpatum ohtani a higher score in it 
than men entcTing some oth(>r occupation 

5 Men eontinuing in an oeenpation obtain Inglior scores in it 
than men who dmiige from that occupation to some other 

7. Men changing from some othei oceujiation to occupation X 
five years later score Ingher while seniors m X or one othei oei uiw- 
tion than they did in eighteen othei occupations 

8 Mon successfully employed in an occupation are differen¬ 
tiated from other oecupational groups by tho vocational interc't 
test Young iiiou who (thtain iiiteicst score.s indicative of inem- 
bership in an occupational group are more likely to enter tho 
occupation than any other (.131 34*1) 

PERSONALITY TESTS 

In. addition to these two major kinds of tests, aptitude 
and nciiievement tests, there are many other measuring 
instniments designed to cover tho more intangible aspects 
of th{‘ indivnlual'.s make-up. In this category an; found 
the interest inventoiies, personality tests and rating scales, 
attitude .scab's, and similar instruments. Many tests in 
this group are not up m suoh a way that tho iiidividiud’.s 
achievi'ment on them m repieseiitod by a numerieal score 
or letter grade or .some .similar objective measure The 
mistake most frequently made is the assumption that, 
because results of te.sts of this sort are oxpre.s.sed in quan¬ 
titative terms, the test iteelf is objective and linear in 
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mra-'Uri'nu'nt The moie quantification of performance 
not bo mistaken foi objectivity of measuienieiit 
TMoitunatoly, most of us much piefer to use these quanti¬ 
tative niPiisurements of fiuetiiatine; chaiacteiistics as final 
judgiiients Piobably no greater mistake can be made than 
this 

The pioblem of validating personality tests still piesonts 
one of the most serious olistaeles to the development of 
tins type of te.st (140) Tlie .social picfeieaee test leferred 
to m the section on differoniial group norms was validated 
by the following methods: 

1 Test (111101011111111011 of socially wcll-ndjusled and pooily adjusted 
greiijii of students 

2 Test chfForoiiliation of inenibois of soii.il and/oi piofe&sional 
fr.iti'iiuties from unatnUated studonts 

3 Siiiiiliir (lifForontiatiou ot woiutn students ineinliers of sororities 
fniiii iinafliluitod women studonts 

■i Test ilifFcrcntuition of groups of sludents by various ciitena of 
socuil and p( onomic statub 

n The ri'Iationship botweeii tost scores and amount and type ot 
participation in social and extracuriicular activities 

ti Tost differentiation of students classified bj' extent to wdiich 
certain types of social activities were enjoyed oi disliked (172) 

Symoiids (137) has .summarized the loseaich evidence 
supporting peisonahty tests in use prioi to 1931 While 
this evidence is impressive fioni the standpoint of reliability, 
po.sMhly validity, and other ciiteiia applied a.s test.s of 
.scientific accuiacy, yet tve venture the opinion that so 
little coun.selmg and clinical use has been made of tests of 
attitudes, adjustments, emotion.s, conduct, and ethical 
discrimination a.s to warrant the recommendation that 
such tests should be used cautiously and ciitically, if at 
all, a.s counseling tools 

One counseling u.^e of such tests appears to be useful, 
namely, as aids to the mtermewer To have a student fill 
out the Bernrouter Personality Inventory (102. 32-41), 
Bell Adjustment Inventory (6), the Rundquist-Slotto Scale 
for the Survey of Opinions (116), the Minnesota Survey 
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of Studont Social Prcforcnro and Student Social Rcac- 
tioii'i (169, 170), prior to the intc‘r\ie\v and then be a.sked 
why he aiisw ered buch and such a (luestion as he did, may 
be a feati''factory way of establishing rapport, to porhuade 
the student to talk to the point of his real emotional prob¬ 
lem, or even to discontinue his evasion of discussing his 
problem If, however, the student is sophisticated and 
wary m filling out the test when the counseloi is not present, 
then the test results will have less value for these purposes 
It may be argued that a counselor well trained m mental 
hygiene has but little need for such crutches; the answer is 
that few personnel workers are skilled in this work But 
it may well he that in such hands personality tests are 
subject to such ngid and naive interpretations that most 
counseloi s would do well to concentrate on securing jiro- 
fessional training in mtcrview’ing skill 
A simple procedure in this difficult problem of locating 
attitudes and emotional dmturbanccs which may interfcie 
with a student’s educational and vocational adjustment is 
to include in the case history form to be filled out by stu¬ 
dents prior to the counselor’s interview a list of adjectives 
descriptive of personality characteristics and a list of symp¬ 
toms descriptive of worries and conflicts. The following 
IS an example of such a list 

Underline any of the following words v'hich describe your general 
make-up 

porscvrnng, friendly, patient, stubborn, capable, tolerant, calm, 
impetuous, pessimistic, reserved, bashful, Belf-confident, jealous, 
talented, quick-tempered, ejnical, tactful, conscientious, clncrful, 
fmbmissue, excited, irritable, anxious, depressed, nervous, easily 
exhausted, iinhappv 

Underline any of the following wards which characterize you 
nervousness, sleejileSHiiehS, easily exhausted, headaches, fainting 
spells, fits or convulsions, dizziue.s.s, baekaehe, tingling in hands or 
feet, stammering or other speech difficulty, frequent periods of 
glonin or de pression, poor health 

Have xnu anv phvsieal disabilities? (describe) __ 


Comments or rimarhs' 
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COUNSELING USES OF TESTS 

Assuming that the counselor has been able to select types 
of tests that he deems sufficient for his purposes, what use 
docs he make of these instruments in guidance? In the 
first place, he is concerned to some extent with the selection 
of students, particularly on the college level Even if he 
IS powerless to improve the selection of students, he is 
concerned with the assignment of certain students to special¬ 
ized curricula In the second place, tests permit him to 
make a diagnosis of problem cases in an effort to isolate 
the difficulties of a particular student. In the third place, 
te.sts permit of some prognosis or prediction of general 
accomplishment, and, in the fourth place, growing naturally 
out of this prediction will be some differential prediction 
for generalized field.? of endeavor And, finally, tests can 
be used at the other end of the process m measuring the 
results of the counseling that has been given Under 
these five heads are included nearly all the uses to which the 
tests can be put in practical counseling 

Most testing, as it is done at the present time, is of that 
general group of studies that can best be labeled “cross- 
section studies ” That is, large groups of individuals are 
tested once, and the test scores are used for a certain pur¬ 
pose and then forgotten This type of testing may have 
its uses, but not in guidance. One thermometer reading 
taken throughout the individual’s lifetime would certainly 
be an inadequate measurement of the state of his body 
temperature It cannot be too strongly emphasized that 
the best use of tests may result from longitudinal studies 
whereby the individual is tested periodically throughout 
a given period of training, and wherein the results of this 
periodic testing are recorded in cumulative form to indicate 
the development of the individual. Tests are admittedly 
not perfect, and probably never will be perfect, but the 
limitation of their use to cross-section, snapshot studies 
places responsibility beyond all bounds of leason upon the 
measuring instrument The use of tests, however, m 
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longitudinal studios dcsignod to make an ohjeetive evalua¬ 
tion of tlie iiiduiduars development may bring them to 
their highest plaee in any well-iouiuled educational piogiam 
Wagner and jMiIIh (158) desenhe a method of using aehu've- 
ment tests foi the purpose of plaeemeiit in college courses 
and advancing those liigh-sehool students, %\ho, vithout 
equal and uniform exposure to elassioom instruction, hav(‘ 
already excelled college students. Such a guidance u'-e 
of achievement tests, pioiiosed for many years by the Com¬ 
mittee on Educational Testing of the American Council on 
Education, the Educational Beeords Bureau, and the 
Progressive Educational Association, should do much to 
articulate secondary and higher education ivith advantage 
to both the institution and the student. 

This emphasi.s on the longitudinal type of .study wherein 
tests are used for piuiodic checkup has sumo relation to the 
problem of validity It should be obvious, first, that the 
best method of predicting achievement i.s by samplmg 
that achievement rather than by giving a general aptitude 
test and then i elating that to measured achievement In 
the second place, it .should be equally obvious that the 
more comparable two measure,s of the same thing are, tin* 
higher will be the reliability of the raea.suremont of the trait 
under con.sideration Thus it would seem that periodic 
achievement tc'stiiig would yield two lesults: first, it will 
be a valuable measure of individual change or growth, and, 
second, it will furnish research data for establishing a 
predictive testing program based on sample.s of behavior 
later actually to be employed in the academic situation 
This moans that counselors should consider very scuously 
the .substitution of achievement tests for the present entrance 
te.sts, usually of the iiitelhgeuce type, now being used in 
guidance programs for inirposes of selection. 

We have already mentioned briefly some of the u.se,s to 
which tests may be put in the counseling inogram, but it 
may be well to elaborate further on these points so that 
the strengths and "weaknesses of the tests may be more 
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apparent In the first place, since the rcliabrhty, validity, 
and standards for any measuring instrument must be 
worked out on the local gioup, it should be obvious that 
practical use of tests should giow out of local research 
While this may tend to postpone the development of a 
te-tiiig program in conjunction w-ith guidance, the results 
gamed and the accuracy and stability of measurements will 
well repay the delay m setting up a program No matter 
what type of measuring instrument is used, the counselor 
must know how his own group performs on it The second 
caution m the use of tests m general is the necessity of 
having an adequate clinical testing setup For purposes 
of selection oi admission to an academic institution most 
tests will he given under gioup testing conditions, but, at 
the same time, provision must be made foi individual testing 
cm ermg a wuder range of the behavior of the individual 
This is only possible if a tiamed clinical tester administers 
these teats under carefully contiolled conditions Diagnos¬ 
tic testing IS a highly technical procedure, and the mere 
ability to hold a stop watch does not make a clinical tester 
In earlier parts of this discussion we have talked about 
the distinction between research and empiric knowledge 
Empiric knowledge was defined as that large fund of infor¬ 
mation which the counselor possesses but which he has not 
yet reduced to quantitative and communicable terms It 
should be apparent that if tests are used in the counseling 
program they lepresent a beginning of the quantification 
of the counselor’s empnic knowledge They offer the 
possibility of checking the accuracy and reliability for this 
knowledge and of establishing it on a communicable basis 
For example, the counselor has empiiic knowledge that 
mathematics is one of the requisites for engineering Care¬ 
ful use of measuring instruments will allow the counselor 
to substitute for his empinc knowledge a critical area m 
the field of mathematics below which it is extremely doubt¬ 
ful that a candidate for engineering will succeed We use 
the phrase, critical area, rather than critical score, as indica- 
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live of that point below which success in a givini field is 
not probable because the variability of human behavior 
makes it highly improbable that inflexible critical scores 
can ever be set on any measuring instrument in academic 
work The establishment of areas which allow for this 
variability wall surely prove to be a much more judicious 
attack on problems of selection 

In individual programs carried on by the clinical tester, 
t ests of all sorts and des criptions may be used in diagtmsis 

of individualprojilcma T''. ■ [»’<■'’.. 1 pn’hms 

ofjtrengths or weakni.i > ind .■d'l;', 1 ; ibeir 
isolation depends upon careful measurement.™ In tins 
work of diagnosis, achievement tests, aptitude tests, interest 
testa, attitude scales, special aptitude tests, and every 
conceivable type of measurement should be drawn upon 
in getting a well-rounded picture of the individual’s capae- 
ities and background On the basis of such a diagnosis, it 
will be possible for the counselor to use the test results in 
differential prediction or guidance of the individual At 
the end of the testing program all test scoies should bo 
brought together m comparable scoring units on a profile 
chart or psychograph, which is designed to show m graphic 
form the strong and weak points of the individual under 
consideration This form of psychograph, because of its 
apparent simplicity and ease of interpretation, has thrown 
many otherwise excellent counselors off the main line of 
attack The mere representation of quantitative scores 
on the various tests is no cure-all Here again we would 
return to the analogy with medical practice to emphasize 
that these scores are no more than thermometer readings, 
and the skill of the counselor will in large part be deter¬ 
mined by his ability to tease out the underlying causes and 
significance of a given score or set of scores on the profile 
chart Assuming, however, that the counselor is not led 
astray by the mere array of numbers on the psychograph, 
he has before him a fair picture of various segments of 
behavior of the individual with whom he is working It 
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should be noted that this picture is represented in the 
psychograph as static. But even with this static picture 
the counselor can, within certain, defined, broad fields, help 
the student in seeing the various alternatives that are 
before him. The supplementary use of test results which 
naturally follows is to be found in problems of motivation 
Where .students show unusually high general ability but 
actually poor performance in academic work, the judicious 
interpretation of test scores will often have a motivating 
effect on the individual’s work 

In most cases, after the tests have been brought together 
for the vocational or counseling mteiview, they are con¬ 
veniently filed and forgotten, thus perpetuating most of 
the errors of counseling procedures The vocational coun¬ 
selor must, of course, be numbered among those who find 
advice the easiest thing in the world to give, but it requires 
a good deal more courage to check up on the adequacy of 
thi.s advice. Here again, tests may serve as an objective 
means of evaluating guidance to the extent that comparable 
achievement tests, for example, will permit of subsequent 
measurement indicating change or growth m the subject- 
matter fields This evaluation is naturally relatively 
limited, but it is indispensable if the counselor wishes to 
see actual evidence of success or failure For example, if a 
student shows unusually antisocial attitudes on a standard¬ 
ized attitude scale of some sort, and if, after intensive 
case work, the counselor finds on repeating this attitude 
scale that the attitudes have changed to a more favorable 
type, he can be fairly sure that something has intervened 
in the student’s life to bring about this change This, of 
course, i.s not experimental evidence of the success of coun¬ 
seling, but it indicates that the individual has acquired 
more socially acceptable attitudes, and that, after all, is 
the main problem the counselor has with this case 
Most tests are usually printed without a long list of 
cautions for their use It would be wiser if these cautions 
were given, no doubt, but it is surprising how quickly the 
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weaknesses of tests ai)pear when they aie lueoiporated in a 
counseling program Piobably the fiist and most impor¬ 
tant caution of all, m testing, is the simiilo statement, 
“When m doubt, letcst ” In fact, it might be elaliorated 
to, “Retest always, to be especially cautious ” If an 
individual’s score is in any way out of hue, or at all qiic— 
tionablc, the test must be adnniiisteiecl to him again, oi the 
test score must be checked against bis peifoiinancf> on 
comparable tests For example, the scoie on one intelli¬ 
gence test can very well be checked by scores on other te>ts 
of the same type The more measures on the same indi¬ 
vidual, the greater will be the accuracy of the diagnosis 
The second caution is to make suie that ti-st conditions are 
optimal and that the individual is not woiking uiuh'r any 
temporary mental or physical handicap at the time of being 
tested While evidence can bo assembled to show that, 
in general, physical and mental eonditiou have relatively 
sliglit influence on the results of a group test, at least the 
counselor will forestall alibis on the basis of mental or 
physical condition if he makes sure that this factor is care¬ 
fully controlled in the test situation 

In the extensive use of tests of vaiious soits, there will 
be obvious discrepancies between test results and the 
results of teaching or grading systems An individual may 
show a surprisingly high degree of accomplishment on a 
standardized achievement test, and this accomplishment 
will not at all cheek with the actual records handed down 
by the teacher or professor The test scorcvs have, on their 
side of the argument, accuracy and reliability of measure¬ 
ment, and grading systems have behind them the tn'inen- 
dous weight of tradition. It is wise to remember that the 
grading system cannot be changed overnight, but at tin* 
same time one may certainly pile up a tremendous amount 
of evidence against it, as far as individualized education 
is concerned The following quotation from Enrich and 
Carroll’s new text on educational psychology has much 
relevancy regarding this point. 
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Ill Mfw of the fact that these uses have been recognized for a 
IktokI of years, it i.s siiijinfeing indeed that educational practice 
Iris lagged so far behind Few school systems today have a 
s\ steraiitio and ii cll-orgamzed examination system to diagnose 
Ihiiroiighly the ivnik of individual pupils Adequate I'ccoids are 
abu lacking 'Usually the measurement program is very hap¬ 
hazard and depends primarily upon the whims of each teacher or 
principal It is time to recognize, ats the Committee on Educa¬ 
tional Tests and Their Uses of the Ameiiean Educational Research 
tsMicntion has so aptly expressed it, that “the highest purpose 
and iiltimatG aim of the objective testing movement is to help 
inaugurate a oontimious study of individuals throughout the whole 
ediicatioiial ladder by means of sy.stematically recorded, com- 
paralile measure.s and observation which will m.ake such spasmodic 
<‘xaimiiatioiib largely unnecessary ” 

'When eiery teacher begins to realize his responsibilities m this 
regard, the .significance of the testing movement will for the 
tir4 time he fully loalized Until then the schools will struggle 
.along frying to adapt the courses of study to the pupils without 
know mg the pupils to tlie extent to which it is possible Teachers’ 
guo'.ses conccinmg the achievement level of each pupil in regard 
to the 1 anous outcomes of instruction oi the use of poor examina- 
tioiw will not yield satisfactory measures of accomplishments 
\\ hill* the point has not been, reached ivhen teachers’ judgments 
can be supplanted entirely, there is little excuse for using poor 
examinations If the educational system exists primarily for 
the development of the pupils, it has only two major functions 
(1) to provide the most stimulating envnonment for growth 
that it IS possible to set up, and (2) to measure changes m pupils 
with the most satisfactory techniques that have been devised, m 
order to determine xvhether the conditions for learning are satis¬ 
factory The adjustments necessary to carry out the first func¬ 
tion satisfactorily depend almost wholly upon the degree to which 
adequate measuring instruments are used Poor tests cannot 
posMbly detect tlie changes, and without this knowledge modifica¬ 
tions in curricula and in methods of teaching will continue to be 
based uiion .speculation and armchair philosophizing The 
procedure is analogous to groping m the dark for an unknown 
object (46 130-131). 
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One of the commonefct criticisms of standardizi'd achieve¬ 
ment tests IS the glib phrase that they do not measure 
thinking. Thinking is as variously defined a.s is intelligence 
Possibly this criticism should be changed to read that 
objective achievement tests do not measure the student’s 
ability to assemble the thoughts that will most impre.ss the 
professor 

We have confined most of our discussion of test.s to 
generalized statements about their use in academic work 
This would follow naturally from our emphasi.s on prediction 
of success 111 training We have not tried to give a com¬ 
prehensive and historical survey of the field of test develop¬ 
ment, for such siirvey.s are available in many standard 
references Nowhere, however, will be found any state¬ 
ment of the actual tricks of the ti ade m using tests. This 
is beat learned by CKporienee, often bitter, but con.sistently 
illuminating. It is oui own opinion that tests are invaluable 
adjuncts to a well-rounded coun.selmg program They 
are indispensable, too, in objectifying our estiinalos of the 
individual, but, as is true with any tool, no standardized 
set of instructions brings us proficiency m their use Tests 
can best be understood by extensive experience with them 
m the local setup 

No single test or other analytical item of information 
permits a valid diagnosis of a student’s educational and 
vocational possibilities A great number of factors operate 
to make each one’s possibilities complex and individual. 
One must take into account the peisonality of the student, 
his social and economic background, his health—in short, all 
those personal details which might have a bearing on hi.s 
educational or vocational adjustment But this is not 
all, each academic goal group—engineering, medicine, 
busine.ss, law, etc.—requires a certain type and/or amount 
of aptitudes Any one necessary ability may be common 
to several of these goal groups But the skill required in 
the Use of this one ability may vary from one group to 
another A knowledge of mathematics, its principles, and 
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the application of those principles may be useful in both 
engineering and scientific agriculture. But more of this 
knowledge may be needed in training for engineering than 
in training for agiiculture 

For the purposes of these comparisons, those tests which 
have demonstrated their predictive efficiency are used 
Statistically, this means that they must show a correlation 
of a certain magnitude with scholarship That is, they 
hhould be able to differentiate, with a certain degree of 
accuracy, piior to competition, those who will be successful 
from those who will be unsuccessful in competition within 
any one goal group The ideal situation would be the 
possession of teats which yield perfect correlations with 
.schola.stic achievement But that, of course, is not possible 
Too many elements, as yet unmeasured or even unidentified, 
influence achievement Counseling must be in terms of 
probability, and the fact that tests help to determine prob¬ 
abilities of failure and success justifies tbcir use That 
tests are fallible is no excuse for their abandonment 

On the contrary, the test score may almost always be of great 
value, since it is a clear addition of available impressionistic 
knoivledge, it taps new sources of information It will be of great 
value, provided we do not misuse it (142 193). 

It 1.S pognbln +0 c-pongs without using 

tcst.s . Od . I I 1 , o' m'i ■ I \ I _sedy:dii^rS,ckool 
schojarsliip, for instance; teachers^_ratings+_a_subjective 
judgment crystallizing from the intervieWj oj_eyen a case 
histuiy pr„peraQnflJity,uiiYeD±ory All these data are most 
worth while when used m combination m a clinical syn¬ 
thesis Wc may conclude, then, that each one should be 
employed as a supplement, not as a substitute, for each of 
the others It is certainly a just criticism that tests, as 
predictive agents, are not perfect, but they do consti¬ 
tute a significant improvement over the older traditional 
techniques 
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Once the tests have been bclceted, adnunisteied, seoted, 
and interpreted, and some estimate made of thi* ca'-c'.s 
personal and social acquiiements, the eounseloi aunt 
advise the student as to hi.s chances foi success in training 
for vauous occupations At this point, all availal)h> e\i- 
dence of the students' abilities aie eooidinatecl The test 
data on the student are collected, together with the inter¬ 
view material, grades, a repoit of his geneial health, some 
record of his soeio-econonuc status, and a summary of hia 
extracurucular activities and interests It is the job of 
the counselor to mti'grate this matciial, to inteiprct the 
present abilities and acliieveinents of the case in terms 
of las baekgiound, and to diaw conclusions from those 
interpretations 

The final act of counseling the case is not perform(>d.by 
instruetiiig the stndeiit to tram for this or that jiartuoitar 
profession, but by picsentuig to_ tlie_student liis iro.ssilijlities 
in certain lines of, eadttaypij, alternative., goals,_wit]ijlie 
evidence fpr_and agaiii!;T_ajilioice, h<^_to .clarify the stu- 
dciit’s thinking and' provide jieeded .da.tia..£ai. a, tcniative 
decislou~. He is urged to tiy out, at least, that couise which 
seems to suit his abilities and interests most favorably, the 
tentative nature of the try-out and the necessity for further 
interviews, before a final decision, are emphasized And 
some measures arc taken to make this more possible If, for 
instance, the student wishes to transfer from one training 
sequence to another in which it seems probable that he will 
do better work, a recommendation with the supporting 
evidence is made to the administrative body concerned In 
some instances where the case shows superior ability m 
several lines and no definite inteiests, he is advised to defer 
Ins decision regarding his vocational choice until ho has 
had more opportunity to sample work of various types; 
or the advice of his faculty, friends, or parents may be 
requested In any event counseling depends on the critical 
analysis of all case mateiial, even as that mateiial presents 
itself through the student’s behavior during the interview 
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The counselor should be so far sympathetic with the student 
that he js able to see the problem thiough the student’s 
eycfi, and so far ob]ective that he is able to recognize the 
errors in the student’s judgment Once the general diiec- 
tion towaid which the student’s aptitudes and interests 
should be oiicnted is tentatively determined—and we have 
scon that this may be done, with a certain margin of eiror, 
by means of tests and other data—the counselor must 
attempt to clear the student’s thinking Vocational mal¬ 
adjustments often result from inadequate analysis and 
understanding of the abilities and interests possessed and 
those required, and a failure to see how one is related to 
the other It is not uncommon, for instance, that the 
student mistakes a superficial or layman’s interest for a 
technical interest m a profession. That is, he misinterprets 
a desire for a layman’s knowledge of medicine or law as a 
dcMre to practice medicine or law. It is the duty of the 
counselor to distinguish between these two types of interests 
so that the student will understand the difference and look 
to other criteria for selecting a vocation, In no in.stance 
should a decision be made by the counselor without explana¬ 
tion to the student as to how that decision was reached 
Tentative conclusions should be evolved by counselor and 
counseled working in cooperation This does not mean 
that no prediction is made, or no advice given But pre¬ 
diction and advice should follow upon explanation and 
persuasion If the counselor is successful in his guidance, 
the student should come to see the possible solutions of 
his problems just as the counselor sees them. If the coun¬ 
selor vs unsuccessful, if the advisee fails to see eye-to-eyc 
with his adviser, it must be inferred that the counselor is 
not sufficiently persuasive, that some information vital 
to correct diagnosis is lacking, or that the counselor has 
attempted to develop a plan for the student which is not 
m harmony with all important facts of the case. 
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CLINICAL PROCEDURES 

In describing student personnel work, we have pointed 
out that it IS based upon a body of empiric and research 
knowledge evolving in the area lying between educational 
structure and student behavior To bring some order out 
of its development, ten principles that seem basic to ade¬ 
quate student personnel work were enunciated And the 
final step was to delimit the three broad divisions in meth¬ 
odology: the development of new, or the standardization 
of existing, analytical techniques, the clinical study of 
individual problems, and the place and importance of 
preventive measures m personnel work The term “stu¬ 
dent personnel work” has been used because it includes 
all these divisions and all the developmental trends and 
pnnciples touched upon, whereas the terms “guidance” 
and “counseling” apply primarily to the study of individual 
problems and the resultant educational or vocational sug¬ 
gestions given by the counselor 

The preceding chapter has been given over to a discussion 
of the use and value of various analytic techniques The 
task of the present chapter is to describe in so far as possible 
what happens m the interviews, and the problems of the 
individual, which arc thrown into sharp relief in the actual 
guidance or counseling of the student In other words, 
what does the counselor do, and how does he help the 
student? 

When a student appears before the counselor, seeking 
solutions for a constellation of problems that are peculiarly 
his own in intensity and mtei relationships, student per¬ 
sonnel work narrows down to clinical and case-work pro- 

168 
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cedures. It is at this point that the results of research 
and mea&uieinent are tempered with the diagnostic skill, 
the experience, and even the hunches of the trained coun¬ 
selor We may scliematize these climcal steps in order 
to bnng them into focus. 

CLINICAL ANALYSIS 

Assume that a student has come to the counselor for 
educational and vocational guidance The first step is that 
of clinical analysis From the various analytic techniqpes 
desenbed in Piap the counselor must select those whifh 
will he.st apply to the student in front of him If the stu¬ 
dent IS planning to enter academic competition on the 
college level, it becomes advisable to determine whether 
he possesses what Wood has defined as the minimum amount 
of mtelligenoe for college-level work (175: 134). Whatever 
standard mental test is in use in a particular institution 
will serve the purpose, although it is advisable to check 
this measurement either by a retest or by another intel¬ 
ligence test, or both, if the counselor feels that a single 
measurement of intelligence may be unreliable with a 
particular student The student may be planning a certain 
type of profe.ssional training on the college level, or may 
express interest in a certam t 3 ipe of training. These plans 
immediately suggest the use of a standard vocational inter- 
e.st inventory and of standardized educational achievement 
tests or aptitude tests covering materials and characteristics 
basic to the work that the student is considering For 
example, a standard achievement test in mathematics, 
with the score expressed in terms of the performance of the 
students with whom this student will later be m academic 
competition, will cover one of the basic characteristics m 
the field of engineering An art judgment test or a music 
appreciation test may isolate characteristics necessary for 
success in architecture, art education, fine arts, commercial 
design, music education, music criticism, or music apprecia¬ 
tion. A clencal aptitude test may cover basic character- 
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istics in office clerical work, accounting, bookkeeping, credit 
management, retail selling, or any job involving record 
keeping Educational achievement tests in general and 
specific sciences give some idea as to the individual’s prob¬ 
able success in medical or dental or other scientific fields A 
standard achievement test in current affairs is a logical 
measuring instrument in the case of a student desiring 
training in journalism, together with standard tests in 
English usage, spelling, and literature, and tests in history 
or government. Within each one of the aicas used as 
examples, the results from the use of available vocational 
interest inventories will indicate the pattern of intere.sts 
possessed by the individual These example.s could bo 
multiplied indefinitely Behind them, however, there are 
plainly to be seen some of the counselor’s ten guiding pnn- 
ciples One of these is the estimation of the .student’s 
probable suecesa in training by using norms or standards 
deiired from groups with which he plans to compete 
Another is the attempt to analyze the student’s types and 
levels of abilities and interests 
But climcal analysis is by no means c omplete with the 
selection of a batterj of tests. It is pos.sible to interpret 
tlie.stllden.t!sgrades in high school or college to see wheffier 
difffirpnt areas ofJEnowledge show different levels of achieve¬ 
ment It is advisable to study health and medical records 
to see if unique problems are present that may re.strict the 
student’s future work It is necessary to use the interview 
or some standard record form filled out m advance by the 
student to isolate certain .socio-economic facts about finances, 
family and home conditions, developmental trends m the 
individual, sibling relationships, and .similar data which 
may later have a bearing on the ca.se Extracurricular 
activities, vocational or woik experiences, interests and 
leisure-time activities must all be probed or sampled if the 
total individual is to be understood Diagnostic tests of 
reading deficiencies, of peisonality problems, and of other 
possible liabilities may be required. Other personnel 
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agencies, such as the speech clinic, the health service, the 
psychiatrist, and special faculty or vocational counselors 
are all available in the process of clinical analysis 

The extent of the clinical analysis will depend in part 
upon the facilities of the particular institution, in part upon 
the thoroughness of the counselor, and finally upon the 
seventy of the student’s problems In any event, at the end 
of the analysis, the counselor will be in possession of many 
isolated fragments of information about the student 
Numerical test scores, interest test patterns, impressions 
and interview recoids, medical data, grade reports, socio¬ 
economic case history materials—all these will be before 
him, waiting for the next step in student guidance 

CLINICAL SYNTHESIS 

This second step may be defined as climcal synthesis, or 
the Oh'-'1.' .I M.'i'-;’-i' ’ of facts dfeiiv^d 

from , ' I 11 I I • • ’ \ r’. i-'’’'! 1 il 

perSinnel agency It is m th - ^ o' ■ ,i i ' ' t < -i- 

that the counselor’s diagnostic experience again comes into 
play, in weighting the vaiious facts, m seeing behind test 
scores or thermometer readings to their possible causes, m 
setting quantitative data in its proper relation to qualitative 
data about the individual Clinical synthesis involves 
among other things the physical arrangement of the data 
in such a way that a summary of the various areas sampled 
in the individual is possible Test scores are grouped and 
subgrouped into achievement fields, special aptitude tests, 
tests of general academic ability, interest inventories, 
special diagnostic tests of individual deficiencies, and tests 
of personality adjustments Case history material is sum¬ 
marized under the various headings mentioned above. 
High-school or college grades, medical reports, and reports 
from specialized personnel agencies are grouped separately 
for reference. These mechanical arrangements may seem 
unworthy of mention, but much of the accuracy and skiU 
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necessary in synthesizing the data on the individual case 
may depend upon a systematic arrangement of the matenai 

On the basis of this synthesis, tl^„counselor can see the 
strong and weak points of the individual which are to.be 
cou§idered-n.ext.in the steps of diagnosis and prognosis 
Special areas of high achievement in the test data stand 
out in relation to areas of weakness or lack of achievement 
Pertinent case history material about the individual’s past 
record throws light on test evidence, on family background, 
on financial problems basic to advanced academic training. 
The record of educational and vocational try-out experiences 
gives clues as to some of the probable bases of claimed 
vocational interests or choices Attitudes probed by the 
interview, sibling and social relations uncovered either in 
the interview itself or in case history forms or by means of 
personality inventories, and impressions or comments from 
other counselors are valuable leads in estimating student 
morale and motivation Essentially the synthesis of data 
about the student foreshadows the later steps in student 
guidance or case work The synthesis is analogous to the 
preparation of a three-dimensional map, which will guide 
the counselor in working through the rough and often 
tortuous terrain of the student’s problems 

CLINICAL DIAGNOSIS 

After the steps of clinical analysis and clinical synthesis 
are completed, the third step in student guidance is that 
of diagnosis. D iagnosis is aimed at^describing the ma l- 
i'Hiiiot-Y’ont'’ or problt'W'' o" probleia. complexes.-in. six 
luu'.d, ill' o _ii. '■III. .ictmty — In.working with 

studfinta. this ste p of d iagnpgia-OS, the rule jrather than the 
excpptmn^ because students tend to seek the counselor’s 
aid only when a problem exists. But, ]ust as in many 
medical examinations, a diagnosed maladjustment is not 
inevitable, preventive work may frequently be substituted 
for curative work with the individual student However, 
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diagnosis is usually predicated upon the counselor’s experi¬ 
ence that a large majority of students’ vocational and 
educational choices are made on illogical or irrational bases 
Consequently it becomes the counselor’s duty to look into 
the student’s vocational and educational choices as objec¬ 
tively as possible, rather than to accept the student’s expres¬ 
sion of what he wants to do as a valid index of what he will 
be able to do. Irrational or illogical bases of making 
educational and vocational plans are often the causes of 
the maladjustments which need diagnosis m this step of 
student guidance. 

For purposes of classification it is possible to subsume 
nearly aU student prob|em3_under si x_broad headi n gs a s 
follows: financiaf, educational, vocational, social-emotional- 
personal; family, and finally, health or physical-disability 
problems Under these six headings an almost endless 
number of specific problems may be grouped For example, 
in the financial area we find students of good ability who 
could benefit from advanced academic training but who 
are financially incapable of taking as much training as 
they could absorb. We also find students who are making 
educational and vocational plans far in excess of their 
financial capacity In the field of educational problems 
we find that specific problems range all the way from poor 
study habits and faulty preparation in basic subjects up to 
I the problem of the student who has reached his educational 
j limit in high school and who lacks the ability to maintain 
himself in college-level educational competition In the 
area of vocational problems we find frequently that stu¬ 
dents make vocational choices because of the amount of 
money they believe they will be able to earn, because of the 
social prestige attached to the vocation they have chosen, 
becau.se of family pressure of some sort, or simply because 
some of their friends are in that particular vocational field 
The common characteristic of most of the vocational prob¬ 
lems is that students have usually made their vocational 
choices not on the basis of an adequate analysis of their 
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own abilities, iiiteiosts, bjckgiouiid, and potentialities, but 
rather on the basis of theii usually incorrect infonnatioii 
about what the vocation is or might be for them The 
grouping of pioblems labeled, for want of a better term, 
social-emotional-personal includes problems of under- 
sociahzation and oversocialization, severe emotional upsets 
conditioned by family, social, or sex problems, and those 
border-line personality problems wherein personality adjust¬ 
ments now characteristic of the student do not fit m with 
other indices of his probable vocational adjustment Fam¬ 
ily problems may include conflicts over religion, finances, oi 
sibling relationships. They may also cover cases of loo 
great a dependence on the family or too great a struggle 
for independence in the family situation. The last area, 
that of health or physical disability, needs little elabora¬ 
tion. Considerations Of health oi physical condition are 
obvious limiting factors in whatever plans are made for 
the student (167) 

Admittedly any attempt to clasisify student problems is 
subject to the same criticisms that arise elsewhere when 
dynamic human beings are categorized and fixed wnthin 
defined limits As a matter of fact, this entire scheinatiza- 
tion of various steps in student guidance or case work tends 
to be too static and artificial in its description of what the 
counselor does However, since there are so few available 
descriptions of what goes on m the counseling situation, we 
feel that the present outline is justifiable Later, m dis¬ 
cussing the symptoms of student maladjustments and in 
citing case histories wherein the various steps are indi¬ 
cated, we shall return to the dynamics of the counseling 
situation. 

Perhaps the best way to elucidate the steps in diagnosis 
is to present the following two sentences in which the words 
or phrases in quotation marks in each sentence are com¬ 
parable The first illustrates the vocabulary of the medical 
practitioner and the second illustrates the vocabulary of 
the student counselor. 
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“The mcdieal examination” “Clinical analysis" showed “a 
ghoned "a pattern of symptoms problem complex” which was 
orss.vmironic” nhicli was “dmg- “diagnosed” as “an educational 
nosed” as a “disorder of the problem,” specifically “poor 
nrculatory system,” specifically study linbits ” 

“arteriosclerosis " 

In Other words, the diagnosis of the student counselor is 
analogous, in the various areas of student behavior, to the 
diagnosis made by the medical practitioner in the various 
areas of bodily function. In this sense diagnosis means 
essentially finding out what is wrong with a student or 
vhat IS preventing him from making a satisfactory adjust¬ 
ment to the life and educational situations m which he finds 
himself 

PROGNOSIS 

The next step in student case work, that of prognosis, 
grows naturally out of the step of diagnosis. All available 
evidence is summarized and presented to the student in 
terms of the respective probabilities of various alternative 
recommendations concerning the student’s occupational 
and educational plans. The recommendations upon which 
prognoses are b ased in usLhe in terns, stj al^naiiyes^jsuMiat 
the student ma]ijmake_hijjgw7^idmce. It is at this point in 
the case work that the counselor translates his two basic 
pnnciples, about prediction for success in training and 
Ujredictioii based upo n the ch aracteristics _oi.gaaLg roup s_or 
occupationaljsc&ups, into terms that the student can under¬ 
stand in relation to his oivn problem For example, in the 
case of a student who is not succeeding in his present educa¬ 
tional and vocational choice of engineering, the clinical 
analysis and synthesis may lead to a diagnosis of inadequate 
aptitudes; but this diagnosis naturally does not solve the 
student’s problem, the counselor must make certain recom¬ 
mendations and predictions in order that the student will 
understand clearly what will happen if he follows any one 
of these recommendations If the evidence is.suctLihat 
the coim.selor believes the student will be more successful 
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in social sciences than m engineering, he presents "the eliiiKjj 
basis of this prediction, explains vocational outlets 
out of the social sciences, and brings to the stud^^iit's a% 
tion all the facts that should have a bearing upon h.ia fei 
Sion in regard to changing or adhering to fc 3 -is 
educational and vocational plan The counselo ^ irxay 4 
safely point out what may happen if the studen'fc confer 
in his present educational and vocational plans; s.n<2., if t; 

evidence warrants it, he may safely predict a m. ore serie 
maladjustment attendant upon continued failxjLxe in I 
particular course that he is puraumg. In manyr cases is 
necessary to persuade a student that his ambitions e» 
his abilities That downgrading process has 6 

in the educational system by the simple but oft 0x1 ^nji 
fiable expedient of flunking the student. The coxini 
must go a step farther: in his downgrading he im-xsfc pxt 
alternative occupational and educational goals auci rao-Ot 
the student to look for satisfaction m such goals. 

Prognosis, then, is simply the prediction whieti- "fill:®-® 
selor IS able to make about the student, assumiix^ 
vanous recommendations outlined for the 
founded on a sufSciently sound and reasonable 
warrant the choice of one of these recommendatio 33 -*==s - 


TREATMENT 


The fifth step in our scheme of student guidan* 
of treatment. This word has an unfortunate conx3t_ 
but we should prefer to have it stand for whatevex*- 
by the counselor, by the student, or by the institTraE— ^ 
put into operation the set of recommendations ■« 

the student. Thus treatment may involve 
attitude and morale that can be handled by the gkz 
or by others It may involve remedial treabnx— 
deficiencies in the student such as speech defects, 
physical conditions, bad study habits, visual defe< 
things of that sort, or it may involve nothing 
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currifular planning that will bring the student into contact 
with the type of vocational preparation in lino with the 
counselor’s recommendation Often the counselor is pos¬ 
sessed of sufficient information about the student to justify 
a request for exceptions to existing academic regulations, so 
as to give the student try-out experiences m a course or 
field hitherto untouched Similarly, the counselor may 
be in possession of sufficient information to ask for a removal 
of disciplinary measures which have been taken without full 
knowledge of the student’s problem Many cases of this 
sort instantly come to mind, one of which involved the 
instructor who gave a Z) to a student, not because she had 
earned the grade of D in examinations, but simply because, 
as ho stated, she struck him as being too flighty, too sociably 
inclined, and too satisfied just to get by in her work Later 
investigation in the counseling situation brought to light 
the fact that the girl was working forty hours a week as night 
telephone-switchboard operator and was actually too 
exhausted physically to spend more time on her work, in 
spite of the fact that she had good abilities. This is not 
an extreme or exceptional case. 

Often, since the counselor occupies a peculiar position 
of trust in the student's mmd, he finds himself in a position 
to motivate the student up to the limits of his capacities 
much as the tutorial system is designed to motivate the 
student by providing a freedom of contact with the instruc¬ 
tor that large classes preclude The more serious attitude 
problems that border on serious mental conflicts can be 
referred to the psychiatrist m the hope that psychiatric 
treatment will permit the counselor’s other le commenda¬ 
tions to proceed without hindrance Many other varieties 
of treatment could be cited but the impoitant point about 
all of them is that the counselor and the student actively 
work together to solve the student’s problem Counseling 
is not a snapshot procedure or a matter of judgments handed 
down from on high The time involved in bringing about 
student adjustments can profitably be devoted to active 
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work on the part of the counselor if he wants to see his 
recommendations put into effect 

FOLLOW-UP WORK 

The final step in student case work or guidance is that 
of follow-up work. The student may be followed up for at 
least four purposes ^e first of these is the simple routine 
follow-up involved in ^omnlcting J Jiajelmical analysis in 
PT iy stnrlp.Tit cas e Many students start thiough the analy¬ 
sis in a halfhearted fashion and drop it after a short time, 
just as many of us resolve to go to the doctor but never 
quite get there, .^econd form of follow-up is involved 
when the counselorjfelifia.j<.o. see the effqct_ofThe treatment 
he has provided. He may want to determine, for example, 
,l/^the e^ectjoL attendance at a_ speech chmc. on the speech 
habits of the student, or the effect of certain medical recom¬ 
mendations designed to put the student in better physical 
condition He may want to see also the results of a planned 
^ s tpdy p rogram to determine whether or not study habits 
have been improved A third type of follow-up is de.signed 
to determine uW hether or n ot-additional problems Jia.ve 
ar isen after the firs t..diagnosis Since human beings do 
not stand still, and since they are in constant contact with 
stimuli that may give rise to further problems, this type of 
follow-up is rather important This means that counseling 
is not finished until the student passes beyond the horizon 
of the counselor, since life is a continuous process of adjust¬ 
ment. The final type of follow-up is mainly a post-mortem 
study of groups of counseling cases to evaluate the effective¬ 
ness of the counsehng. While this overlaps with the three 
previous types of follow-up studies, its main characteristic 
is that it is conducted more on the lines of a research study 
than a continuing case study for individual service needs. 

SUMMARY 

These, then, are the six steps involved in guidance or 
case work: analysis, synthesis, diagnosis, prognosis, treat- 
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mcnt, and follow-up Within thoir hcopo, case work can 
go on interminably. We find chronic caso.s for whom the 
procc.s.s must be repeated many timc.s We find other cases, 
with the diagno.stic step eliminated in favor of preventive 
mcasure.s, who later return with a problem to be diagnosed 
Finally, we find cases who are completed and adjusted to 
their environment before all the .steps are finished Com¬ 
pleting .some of the steps depends upon the efficiency of a 
given personnel program This is true in the clinical 
analysis and clinical synthesis particularly The comple¬ 
tion of all steps depends in large part upon the diagnostic 
skill of the counselor and the personnel resources upon 
which he may draw in the institution in which he is working 
The follow-up work designed to evaluate the effectiveness 
of counbclmg is a step demanded by many people but 
attempted by only the moie tough-minded in the field of 
student personnel All this clinical work comes eventually 
to be integrated in the division of student pensonnel work 
that IS concerned with the development or validation of 
analytic technique.s. The present status of student per¬ 
sonnel work may best be summarized by saying that on 
some fronts it has outrun its research evidence, on other 
fronts it has not yet utilized to the fullest its available 
research evidence, and on still other fronts research evidence 
is completely lacking. Since the history of medical science 
has worked through the same developmental stages, with 
clinical practice out-running scientific medicine, we feel 
that the clinical practice of student personnel work cannot 
justifiably be damned out of court because some of its 
principles are as yet unproven by research The confes¬ 
sional was an adequate empiric tool before psychoanalysis 
defined the dynamics of the mind, herbs were beneficial in 
solving illnc.sses before the laboratory isolated the specific 
healing elements in them. In almost every field of applied 
science the practitioner has outrun the experimenter 
Admittedly research and practice should be interlocked, 
but practice based on experience must serve where research 
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IS lacking. The pressure to do something about student 
problems and the fact that students will turn to other, Ipgg 
objective sources of assistance combine to give practical 
justification to clinical work 


ANALOGY WITH MEDICAL PRACTICE 


In the preceding paragraphs we have had occasion to draw 
an analogy between the clinical practice of student per¬ 
sonnel work and the work of the medical practitioner At 
the risk of labeling this analogy it may be expanded into 
a senes of parallel functions within the six steps of clinical 
student personnel work The following parallel columns 
show the points of similarity between medical practice and 
case work in guidance. 


Medical Pbacticb 
Medical examination 
Temperature 
Blood pressure 
Height and weight 
Pulse 
Urinalysis 
Basal metabolism 


Student Case Wobk 
Clinical analysis 
Intelligence tests 
Vocational interest tests 
Mechanical aptitude tests 
Clerical aptitude tests 
Grades 

Achievement tests 


Pain 

Nervousness 

Ties 

Worries 

Family medical history 
Previous medical record 

1 Work conditions 

2 Diet 


3 Recreational habits 


Claimed interests 

Shyness 

Tics 

Wornes 

Socio-economic background 
Previous educational and voca¬ 
tional history 

1 Study h.abit3 and conditions 

2 Vocational educational am¬ 
bition, social habits and 
attitudes 

3 Work expenence 


Fluoroscopo and X-ray exami¬ 
nations 

Psychological examinations 
Psychiatric examinations 


Diagnostic educational tests 
Medical examinations 
Psychiatric examinations 
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depends on the patient, unless the case be hospitalized or 
be so seriously ill that visits on the part of the doctor are 
required Similarly m student guidance, follow-up work 
is often voluntary with the student, except for pressuie 
exerted by administrators, parents, or the counselor. 

While there aie essential differences of approach charac¬ 
teristic of medical practice as compared with student guid¬ 
ance, the parallels between the two fields are sufiiciently 
clear to permit student guidance to be elucidated in terms 
of medical practice, mainly because medical practice is 
more familiar to the majority of readers than guidance 
work Consequently, at the risk of offending medical 
practitioners this analogy has been developed. 
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tional and vocational competition in alternative restricted 
areas The doctor uses in his prediction accident prob¬ 
abilities, disease probabilities, and death probabilities 
figured on an actuarial basis and in terms of his clinical 
experience. The counselor, dealing mainly with prob¬ 
abilities of success or failure in training, bases his predictions 
on existing research studies or on records of previous stu¬ 
dents and again tempers these research or empiric judgments 
with his own clinical experience 

In the step of treatment, however, the analogy may again 
be charted to bring out more clearly the types of treatment 

Student TnEATMENT 
Downgrading of student ambitiona 
Cumoulai arrangoinent 
Change of occupational choice 
Development of skills and study 
habits 

Financial aid arrangement 
Vocational mformation 
Vocational or educational try-out 
Understanding of abilities and 
disabilities on the part of the 
student 

Realignment of recreational or 
avooational activities 
Cultivation of student's morale 
Referral to specialist or specialized 
agencies such as speech clinic, 
psychiatrist, etc 

In the field of treatment, then, the medical piactitioner 
and the counselor have at their command many resources, 
some of which are directly comparable and some of which 
are highly specific to each field. In both ca,se& these vanous 
types of treatment, either of a directly remedial character 
or of a type that will facilitate the completion of the prac¬ 
titioner’s recommendations, are the means by which the 
medical practitioner and the counselor work out their 
recommendations and predictions for their cases Fol¬ 
low-up work in medical practice is usually voluntary and 


Mbdicad Treatment 
Medication 
Surgery 
Rest and diet 
Change in occupation 
Change m health habits 
Physical therapies 
Referral to specialist or special¬ 
ized agency 
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depends on the patient, unless the case be hospitalized or 
be so seriously ill that visits on the part of the doctor are 
required. Similarly in student guidance, follow-up work 
is often voluntary with the student, except for pressure 
exerted by administrators, parents, or the counselor. 

While there are essential differences of approach charac¬ 
teristic of medical practice as compared with student guid¬ 
ance, the parallels between the two fields aie sufficiently 
clear to permit student guidance to he elucidated in terms 
of medical practice, mainly because medical practice is 
more familiar to the majority of readers than guidance 
work. Consequently, at the risk of offending medical 
practitioners this analogy has been developed. 
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STUDENT PROBLEMS AND TREATMENT 

The question immediately arises as to the danger signals 
to watch for in working with students Are there any 
symptoms indicative of maladjustment in the broad areas 
outlined in the preceding chapter? As one works with 
individual students, there anses out of the apparent chaos 
and complexity and uniqueness of problems, some degree of 
order; one begins to notice minor and major variations on 
the same theme Were it not for this emergent orderliness 
of symptoms the possible combinations and permutations 
of symptoms and problems would be endless. But over a 
period of tune and expeiiencc there are isolated symptoms 
that appear with sufficient regularity to be listed separately. 
While each case presents a complex of problems, as will 
appear in the case histones to be discussed later, the itemi¬ 
zation of common problems may be of some service to 
counselors in helping them identify and classify broader 
problem complexes in the students with whom they work 
In one sense these symptoms or signs are actually the 
problems themselves; in other cases they may be the out¬ 
ward manifestation of more deep-seated problems The 
point of reference of the counselor will usually be the decid¬ 
ing factor in determining whether a particular sign is a 
problem or a symptom Furthermore, these signs are 
primarily the ones seen by the counselor, the student him¬ 
self may sec his problem in a completely different light or 
may assign causal significance to an actually irrelevant 
aspect or condition. 

In summarizing these various signs of student malad¬ 
justment an attempt has been made to group them under 
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the major problem areas outlined earlier The categories 
and the classifications of items under them are in no sense 
rigid or final, nor possibly arc they completely logical It 
IS doubtful, however, if the d3maniics of human behavior 
can ever completely be confined within the boundaries of 
any hard and fast system of classification, nor is it possible 
to list opposite any item all its conditions and causes or 
all methods of treatment The ingenuity of the counselor, 
the personnel resources of the institution within which he 
works, and the willingness on the part of the student to 
cooperate aie the determining factors m clearing up the 
causes or symptoms of student maladjustment in the major 
areas With these qualifications, then, the following 
symptoms or signs are presented 

FINANCIAL 

Complete Self-support —This symptom of financial mal¬ 
adjustment is too obvious to need extensive elaboration 
The causes of the economic background producing this 
particular condition can usually be elicited from the student 
but can seldom be remedied by the counselor Referral 
to loan or scholarship agencies, consideration of the relative 
advantages of borrowing money to relieve the burden, and 
senous consideration of the possibilities of dropping out 
of school until earnings permit a return without this heavy 
work burden are some of the possible treatment methods 
If educational planning or program planning are to be done 
for students with this handicap, a light schedule or one 
that fits m with the outside working hours of the student is 
immediately necessary Health problems because, of over¬ 
work are to be watched for, as are problems of undcrsociali- 
zation because of an inability to make and maintain social 
contacts. From the vocational standpoint this symptom 
of difficulty may often bnng the student and counselor 
face to face with the reality that the student cannot com¬ 
plete the training to which his abihties and interests entitle 
him and, consequently, cannot enter the profession or 
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vocation for which he is licst fitted because of the inability 
to finance the requisite education. 

Plans Incomplete without Financial Aid.—The causes or 
economic background producing thi.s particular condition 
or symptom may aKo be easily elicited fiom the student 
It differs from the first item mainly because many students 
enter college work with finance.s .sufficient to carry them 
only a short way along the entire goal Here again loan 
or scholarship agencies may be brought into play, and 
educational and vocational planning .should be made with 
the possibility m mind of oiit.side work if it can be obtained 
later In many institution.s entering .students are not 
eligible for outside jobs in their first or second yeai but do 
become eligible beyond this period, and consequently the 
poissibility of such jobs may be kept in mind in planning 
with the student. Frequently a referral to the employment 
agency maintained by the in.stitution or to other .sources of 
part-time work will aid m clearing up thi,s particular prob¬ 
lem Like other financial problems this may be .said to 
be a contributing cause of the mortality that occurs in 
many educational in.stitutions on the college level. Some 
student.s are obliged to leave because of inadequate financial 
backing 

Plans Limited by Fmancial Resources.—This particular 
symptom is a minor variation of the other items in this 
financial area of student malad]u.stment Some students 
know definitely, upon entrance to an institution of higher 
learning, that their financial backing will cover only a 
certain penod of time. If such a condition develops in the 
case work with a particular student, it becomes neces.sary 
to bend all the re.sources of the institution toward the 
provision of the best possible type of training consonant 
with the .student’s interests and ahilitie.s that may be pro¬ 
vided in the time at hand. Unfortunately such provision 
is frequently hindered by the academic red tape of pre¬ 
requisite sequential courses and by other time-serving 
de\’ices In such cases it may be wisest to suggest that the 
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student invest his stated resources in training more defi¬ 
nitely vocational, if that is what he needs, rather tlian in 
the training offered in the usual preprofessional or usual 
four-year curriculum Such suggestions would be based 
upon a choice, from among the various vocational alterna- 
tiv'es for this particular individual, which fits the practical 
needs of his financial limitations rather than upon the 
choice of an alternative which ideally might be better but 
practically could not be worked out with the student’s 
financial resouices 

Too Much Outside Work.—^This particular problem has 
been located in the financial area though it might justifiably 
be reflected in other areas such as health, emotional, social, 
or peisonal. Frequently a poor record of academic achieve¬ 
ment IS conditioned by an excessive number of hours spent 
in outside work or an outside work load that interferes 
with accepted health habits for the individual This 
particular symptom or problem may in turn be a cause of 
a discrepancy between the individual’s abilities and achieve¬ 
ments, reflected in a lower achievement than would bo 
expected on the basis of the individual’s measured abilities 
The condition of too much outside work itself may be 
cleared up from the educational end by lightening the 
individual’s schedule, by finding a vocational and training 
goal that can be completed in a shorter length of time, by 
consideration of the advantages of borrowing money to 
relieve the outside work load, or by advising students to 
consider seriously the possibility of leaving school until 
they can return to academic training with an adequate 
backing While it is as difficult to clear up this particular 
condition as it is other conditions in this area, an overload 
of outside work becomes particularly significant as the 
basis for symptoms or signs of maladjustment in other areas 
and the possibility of its presence should consequently be 
probed carefully by the counselor 

Worry over Family Financial Sacrifices.—Many students 
either become overanxious in choosing an educational plan 
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or a vocational plan or become sclf-condeiniiatory because 
of tlieir acadeimc record or become self-euiidemiiatory 
because of a feeling that they are a financial drag on their 
families while they aie receiving training In some cases 
this feeling is fostered in the stiiflent by the family, con- 
seiously or unconsciously, and iii some cases it is a definite 
and sincere feeling on the part of the student him&elf It 
IS KoiiK'times used as an excuse for poor w ork It sometimes 
takes the form of eagerness to get on with professional 
traimiig, resulting in resentment at the barriers of pre¬ 
requisites and other academic hurdles From the treatment 
standpoint (he counselor must first deti'rniine whether the 
feeling has been fostered in the individual by the family, in 
whieli case it heeonios a family problem to be treated possi¬ 
bly through contact with the family If it is a valid feeling 
that has arisen within the individual, the counselor can 
do little moie than point out that in each generation famihea 
make sacrifices for children and that this student himself 
will at some time be making sacrifices to send his own 
children into the training consonant with their abilities 
and interests that will enable them to take their place m 
society Another form of treatment obviously is to put 
the student m line for outside work so that he can relieve the 
family of part of the sacrifice he believes it is making A 
recommendation to seek outside work should be made only 
if the counselor believes that the student can handle this 
additional load without impairment to his academic record 
or lus health 

A few points may be made in general conclusion to this 
discussion of problems in the financial area of student 
maladjustment It has been a popular concept for many 
years that a student who works his way through school 
would piofit more from this experience than one whosse 
education was made easier This assumption is a faint 
reflection of the concept of formal discipline implying 
whatever is difficult must consequently be beneficial to the 
individual, or whatever is haid to get is consequently more 
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worth Rotting The student personnel worker can justi¬ 
fiably question the validity of the advantages of outside 
work with its alleged effect upon student achievement It 
is possible that if the educational system were more ade¬ 
quate in motivating all its students, those students ivhose 
education is not hampered by financial restrictioiib vould 
piofit more than they do from the education they are now 
given It IS further possible that under these ideal condi¬ 
tions of motivation, the student W’ho is w'orking on the 
outside wmuld be unable to follow’ out the various leads 
developed in the teaching situation to their inti'grated 
meanings for him as an individual Too frequently the 
effect of outside w’ork is definitely to handicap the student, 
although 111 most cases little can be done to alleviate the 
situation In any event the isolation and consideration of 
financial difficulties force the reality, w’hcther such reality 
IS to be desired or not, in presenting alternatives to the 
student for his educational and vocational plans. These 
decisions are made not only in the light of the student’s 
interests, abilities, and background but also in the light of 
financial limitations as they arc discovered in the case 
work As in every separate problem area it is particularly 
important for the counselor to observe the ramifications 
of financial problems into other areas such as health, educa¬ 
tional achievement, emotional or social adjustment 

EDUCATIONAL 

Discrepancies between Achievements and Abilities.— 
This particular symptom or sign is familiar to many 
research workers in education m studies of the relation of 
measured abilities to .subsequent achievement It takes 
the form of discrepancies between a predicted and an actual 
achievement level for individual students as evolved in the 
regression equation. In common observation, as Thorn¬ 
dike has pointed out, very few people are working up to the 
actual limits of their ability The symptom itself becomes 
a problem when the discrepancy is such that a nonachiever 
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gets into academic diffifuities lending to the possibility 
of an enforced termination of liia educational career. The 
.symptom i.s jilaoed in the educational area because it i.s 
immediately observable there in the student's academic, 
record As a problem, however, the counselor may look 
for its causes m the health area, in the area of emotional 
nr social or family adjustments, in inadequate study habits 
or madeqiiate .skill in using abilitie.s or in specific academic 
defieieneir.s rvhich pull down an otherwise good record 
Treatment i.s dictated by the particular set of conditions 
isolated a>s the cause of the dlserepancy between achieve¬ 
ment and abilitie.s Study habits may be changed by a 
iiettor planning of time distribution, a better arrangement of 
conditions of study; .specific deficiencies may be approached 
tlirough diagnostic and curative treatment of specialized 
agencic.s If the discrepancy is due to a lack of motivation, 
it becomes in part the duty of the counselor to set goals 
for the student .so clearly and to lay out incentives in such 
a way that achievements and abilities will be brought more 
in line If the discrepancy is due to family, or social or 
emotional or financial problems, family contacts, attempts 
to provide more adequate socialization, psychiatric referrals, 
and the various treatment techniques for financial problems 
may be brought into play. This discrepancy may also 
conceivably be caused by excessive educational red tape. 
The high-abihty student may be forced to pursue courses 
the content of which he has already ma.stered until this 
artificial leveling of his abilitie.s causes a complete loss of 
interest with con.sequent lowered achievement The dis¬ 
crepancy may also bo m the direction of low measured 
abilitie.s with high actual achievement In such cases the 
obvious approach i.s through a retesting of the measured 
abilitip.s with a careful u.se of checking tests and repeating 
tests in the same measurement area If the ability remains 
constant and the achievement level still exceeds it, it is 
possible that a survey of the student’s study habits and 
distribution of study time will indicate an excessive amount 
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of time devoted to studies at the expense of other areas of 
student adjustment or an excessive amount of time devoted 
to studies that cannot bo continued over a four-year ara- 
demic career. In other words, many students may jilay 
over their heads academically and keep up with a cla‘^s 
through excessive efforts for a short period of time, but it is 
doubtful if they can continue that form of behavior as 
competition becomes keener and the time factor becomes 
more important In such cases the counseloi must meet 
the problem by pointing out that the given achievement 
level has been attained by excessive work and that it may 
not continue over a long period of time unles.s the individual 
readjusts by undertaking academic work more in line with 
abilities and interests. 

Discrepancy between Ambitions and Abilities.—Studies 
have been cited elsewhere ( 168 ) to indicate that a large 
proportion of students entering colleges choose eventual 
occupational goals for which the training standard is beyond 
their ability level In so far as society demands the com¬ 
pletion of certain training requirements before job partici¬ 
pation is permitted to the individual, these discrepancies 
can sometimes be handled by the technique of straight 
downgrading or by assisting the individual to choose a less 
ambitious goal In other cases the discrepancy between 
ambitions and abilities involves what might be considered 
honzontal readjustment. An illustration would be the 
readjustment of a student with very definite ambitions for 
graduation from a school of journalusin but with patterns 
of interests and abilities indicating certain limitations of 
creative writing skill or reportorial skill which would make 
a course m business administration more advisable. From 
the prestige standpoint or the social and economic stand¬ 
point there is not so much to choose between the goal of 
journalism and the goal of advertising Both may be 
four-year courses, but the student may possess the differ¬ 
ential types of abilities that will make his chances of success 
in business training greater. The discrepancy may infre- 
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qupiitly take a third form, wherein the individual is rela¬ 
tively lacking ill aiuliition and is perfectly content to drift 
along m the educational system in spite of the fact that 
he posseshcH abilities and interests which warrant specialized 
training In such isolated cases a process of upgrading by 
motivation, by encouragement, or by persuasion is the 
obvious form of treatment In any treatment technique 
aimed at bringing ambitions and abilities more in line, the 
principle of alternative goals becomes extremely important 
Counseling cannot be done by telling a student that he 
cannot do a certain thing. This is similar to ordmaiy 
personnel practices, where the penson who is not hired on a 
]ob IS turned away from the employment gate with little fur¬ 
ther attention If downgrading, upgrading, or horizontal 
adjustment is to be effective, the treatment must include 
the pie.seiitation to the student of recommendations and 
alternative goals that he himself can understand. In many 
casCiS treatment can be effected only by the time-honored 
method of letting the student make his own mistakes In 
otlier words, in extreme ca.ses it often becomes necessary to 
let the student fail before he is convinced that an alternative 
choice would have been better. Since in most educational 
practice, however, course work is not regarded as material 
for try-out cxperienco.s, this failure will often put the student 
into jeopardy from the standpoint of academic discipline 
In such eases the prediction of failuie should be made a 
matter of written record in the counselor’s files so that 
educational administrators may be persuaded to give the 
.student another opportunity in a training program better 
suited to his abilitie.s and interests. 

Discrepancy between Claimed and Measured Interest.— 
This particular symptom of maladjustment is, to some 
extent, a modification of the immediately preceding symp¬ 
tom, Most students' claimed interests are beyond their 
capacities for fulfillment The measurement of interest has 
attained a sufficiently high level of reliability to justify 
us in saying that measured interests should receive much 
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greater weight than claimed interests in diagnosing stu- 
deiit'i’ problems wherever a discrcpaney between the two 
occurs Most frequently the claimed interests are at a 
higher academic or occupational level than the measured 
mteiests, which means that the downgrading process must 
be brought into play Occasionally the claimed interests 
need to be readjusted horizontally to bring them m line 
with nieasured interests The reason for vocational choices 
or claimed interests on the part of students are many and 
illogical A desire for economic security, a desire for social 
prestige, a wish to be with friends, a suggestion by parents, a 
family professional tradition, a liking for superficial aspects 
of work that adhere to a simple job label are some of the 
many bases for student choices, no one of which alone is 
valid or logical One particularly valid treatment techni¬ 
que involves a very clear explanation of the principles 
behind the measurement of vocational interest and a fairly 
simple summary of the research upon which the measure¬ 
ment of interest is based Students can be brought to see 
the logic of such group comparison technique, they may 
identify themselves with the groups in which their interest 
patterns locate them and come to feel that their most 
satisfactory adjustment will be made in such groups. 

Discrepancy between Measured Interest and Ability.— 
An earlier problem has been described as a discrepancy 
between ambitions and abilities, usually with excessive 
ambition as its main characteristic. The problem now 
under discussion is related to a particular phenomenon 
of measurement Nearly all the studies which have been 
made concerning the relations between measured interests 
and measured abilities or achievements yield relationships 
that are too low to permit interests to predict abilities or 
interests to predict achievement. In the present state of 
knowledge about human behavior, consequently, interests 
must be measured and evaluated separately, and abihties 
must be measured and evaluated separately, and the 
two must then be combined until each receives the proper 
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empiric weipihtiuK A .stvulciit wluiso measured interests 
he In tlie teeliiueal fields which follow upon sati.sfactory 
completion of eiigmei'niig or chemical training and similar 
technical occupations growing out of college-level academic 
work may not pos^ess the requisite abilities and backgiound 
of achievoracnt to he successful in the college-level com¬ 
petition and training for these occupations Similarly 
students who po-sicss the measured interest patterns of 
Huccc'^sful men in busines-i-coiitact fields, such as direct 
sales, purchasing, and similar work, may not be able to 
find training for such oecuiiation on the college level In 
the first exainiile cited a research pubheation of the Univer¬ 
sity of Mimu'sota Einplojmicnt Stahilisation Research 
Institute is particularly pertinent (10: 14). In that survey 
it w as found that workers in the higher levels of the skilled 
trades, tool and dye makens, machimst.s, carpenters, and 
similar workers, possess the same pattern of measured 
inter(‘sts as engineers, chemists, scientific agriculturists, and 
others iii related teehnieal fields requiring college training 
This paiticular finding would seem to indicate that a student 
of limited abilities whose interests are m technical fields will 
be most satisfied (provided his white-collar complex can 
be eliminated) by participation in the higher levels of 
mechanical work. Similar readju.stment, for another exam¬ 
ple, could be made in the case of one having marked interest 
as measured in the field of art but no creative ability The 
logic here is that the individual would be happy within the 
limits of his ability in such occupations as show-card let- 
tenng, certain forms of advertising display, and occupations 
of that kind The elimination of the di-screpancy between 
measured intere.sts and abilities may best be handled by 
the treatment technique of working out vocational goals 
in the same broad occupational area indicated by measured 
interests but more m hue with the measured abilities of 
the individual, because ability is still the dominant factor 
in judging the individual’s success If the situation were 
such that one or the other piece of evidence had to be dis- 
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rngardod, it would proliably be most practical to disregard 
measured interests and cleave to measured abilities, inas¬ 
much as the student must succeed m training before he la 
allowed to enter job competition 
Poor Study Habits.—This particular symptom or problem 
has received sufficient attention elsewhere in the literature 
and 111 the common-sense judgment of educators and teach¬ 
ers and consequently needs little elaboration here. Condi¬ 
tions of study, physical surroundings diinng study, the 
effect of certain phy.sical defects (visual defects, etc ) on 
study habits, laziness, and lack of concentration may singly 
or in combination result in the problem of poor study habits 
Treatment depends primarily upon the development of 
now habits under various effective conditions of motivation 
in the learning procc.ss. Mechanically study habits may 
be improved by adherence to a fairly rigid time schedule 
and by whatever penalties or rewards will assure adherence 
to such a schedule. A regular academic course in study 
methods and practice has justified itself as a most important 
personnel resouice (15) The problem can usually be 
elicited by questioning the students indirectly about condi¬ 
tions and extent of study, about specific study difficulties 
with certain types of course content, and things of that 
sort Quite frequently the student uses poor study habits 
in conjunction with inadequate motivation to explain away 
a poor record, the assumption m the student’s mind appar¬ 
ently being that, given another chance, he will do bet¬ 
ter Study habits should, consequently, be very carefully 
checked against standard measures of ability to determine 
whether or not an educational problem arising out of poor 
study habits is really to be so defined or whether or not an 
educational problem attributed to poor study habits is 
not more propeily a question of lack of ability A tradition 
of guerilla warfare that exists throughout the educational 
system between teachers and students has fostered the idea 
of getting by, which is to some extent responsible for poor 
study habits. The freedom found m the college environ- 
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with hia interests and abilities. As a matter of fact, some 
students would not be in the college environment were it 
not for the pressure on the part of the parents Often the 
student has recognized his own limitations far earlier than 
the parents and would be perfectly willing to face these 
realities if the parents would permit him to drop out of 
school and to adjust himself in the jpb for which ho is fitted 
Frequently this particular condition or problem results in 
an apathy on the part of the student It may also result 
in a more serious maladjustment if the pressure is great and 
if constant criticism is directed toward the individual when 
he fails in any part of the program laid down by the parents 
Treatment can take several forms, two of which may be 
mentioned An alternative and more adequate vocational 
goal may be presented to the student in such a way that 
it wins his complete support and that he will consequently 
discuss it with the family as the thing he himself wants 
to do more than anything else. Another form of treatment 
involves direct contact with the parents, reviewing the 
case for them either by letter or by interview, explaining 
the bases of the various recommendations and the reason 
for the inadequacy of the choice that the parents have made 
for the student. It may be also pointed out to the parents 
that consistent failure resulting from a forced vocational 
choice may be damaging to the student’s morale. The 
completely praiseworthy desire of parents to do everything 
they can for their children is often in practice a very fertile 
ground for student maladjustments. 

No Information or Misinformation about Occupations.— 
A very brief series of queistions in an interview will usually 
elicit the presence of this particular symptom Very few 
students have either the background of experience or the 
background of information to understand clearly the various 
duties of the jobs or occupations they are choosing This 
IS evidenced by such sweeping generalizations as the desire 
to avoid monotony, the desire to avoid routine or detailed 
work, or the desire to travel as a basis for an occupational 
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choice. While present-day knowledge on the part of the 
counselor is usually limited as to job or occupational infor¬ 
mation, it IS still usually superior to that possessed by the 
student If a student be asked a very simple question, 
“What are the differential requirements of this occupa¬ 
tion?” he will probably flounder around contriving such 
things as honesty, initiative, and other generalities that 
are equally applicable to nearly all occupations. Very 
seldom will he describe an occupation in terms of real differ¬ 
ential characteristics such as types and levels of required 
abilities and mtere-sts, .specified types of training, ]ob oppor¬ 
tunities, employment demands, and similar aspects of a 
given occupation Unfortunately the treatment for this 
particular symptom or problem has in the past history 
of guidance taken the form of talks or lectures by repre¬ 
sentatives of various occupations, tours of industries and 
organizations, occupational literature, and try-out experi¬ 
ences As the scientific approach to job analysis progresses, 
there will be available more objective and quantitative 
estimates of differential characteristics of occupations 
The job description as given by V. Y. Anderson in his 
Psychiatry in Industry (3), the job analysis studies of the 
Employment Stabilization Research Institute (39, 79; 14G), 
and other research publications m the field are a vital part 
of the counselor’s equipment either from the factual stand¬ 
point or from the methodological standpoint. The study 
again of the Employment Stabilization Research Institute 
of diffeicntial occupational ability patterns (39) is the fiirst 
step in the measurement description of jobs in terms of 
human abilities and, as successive occupational groups are 
analyzed in this fashion, the counselor will have at his 
command an ever-growing body of information for treat¬ 
ment of the symptoms of occupational misinformation or 
lack of information. 

Conflicts between Academic and Job Standards in a 
Given Occupational Area .—A few examples may make this 
problem clearer. In the ordinary secretarial school a stu- 
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dent must bo able to type about 50 words a minute and 
take about 120 words a minute m shorthand before being 
considered eligible for a certificate. Yet probably not one 
out of ten firms or organizations demands this level of 
achievement from stenographic woikcrs In this case, 
training standards are definitely higher than job standards. 
In training for the medical profession relatively little has 
been done in setting any value upon what is teimed “the 
bedside manner" or that particular personality skill in 
handling patients that is a fairly important characteristic 
of success in medical practice. In this case, training require¬ 
ments overlook a characteristic that may be important on 
the job In most courses for architects mathematics is an 
integral part of the subject matter to be learned by the 
student, yet most architectural firms refer structural prob¬ 
lems involving mathematical knowledge to consulting 
engineers. In this case, training requirements attach more 
importance to a specified subject than does the job behavior 
of the prospective architect Students frequently assume 
that a school of business administration is designed to train 
managers of small retail store.? Actually, it is designed 
to make business a professional pursuit and to prepare 
people for certain fields of specialization within the broader 
area of business. These examples could be multiplied 
indefinitely indicating a higher training standard, a lag 
in training standards, a gap in training standards, or a 
gratuitous assumption of identity between an academic 
label and an occupational label Another form of the 
symptom is found in the student who feels that if he could 
only get on the job he would be successful although he is 
clearly unable to handle the training that society has made 
the prerequisite to job competition The obvious form 
of treatment involves a very clear explanation on the part 
of the counselor of the types of conflicts that exist between 
academic and job standards, the methods of getting around 
such conflicts if the counselor feels that the student will 
make a satisfactory adjustment in a given occupational 
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area, and a clear explanation of the relation between educa¬ 
tional and job competition. For example, it is logical to 
advise a student to get his occupational training in an 
institution whose standards are not quite so high if it is felt 
that the student will be a good practitioner in that given 
occupation. In one sense the important part of the treat¬ 
ment is that the counselor realize that these conflicts exist 
so that he can elucidate them for the student’s benefit 

Idealization, Romanticism, and Fadism in Vocational 
Choices.—In this particular class of symptoms are grouped 
all the illogical or irrational bases of vocational choice, 
langing all the way from a family tradition to a romantic 
attachment for a member of a given profession transferred 
to the profession itself. At one time most youngsters 
wanted to be cowboys or railroad engineeis. This is partly 
romantic and partly a fad After the completion of the 
first trans-Atlantic airplane flight an immediate fad for 
aviation grew up in student choices These fairly simple 
examples are characteristic of the basis of choice in many 
students Diagnosis involves the skillful use of the inter¬ 
view, probing into underlying interest patterns and deter¬ 
mining whether an interest or an expressed vocational choice 
IS romantic, idealistic, a fad, or a form of escape mechanism. 
Treatment involves the presentation of valid measured 
interest patterns and measured abilities and the presenta¬ 
tion of an alternative that may be made satisfying to the 
student or come to be satisfying to him after a try-out in 
the recommended occupational area. 

Use of a Job Label to Achieve Other Aims.—Some stu¬ 
dents will pick a particular job label as a choice in order to 
satisfy drives quite distantly related to the job adjustment 
itself For example, many of the children of immigrant 
families will choose one of the higher level professions 
because of the economic security and social prestige that 
is assumed to inhere m such professions The desire for 
economic security and social prestige growing out of the 
practice of a piofession is again a direct reflection of the 
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assumption that education is a form of unemployment 
insurance or the uplifting agency in society. Similarly, 
many .students select a particular occupation as an escape 
from certain realities, as a vehicle for .superficial and tran¬ 
sient interests, or as a part of their notion of social accept¬ 
ability. Treatment again involves a clear piescntation of 
the differential types and levels of the abilities possessed 
by the individual and an uncoveiing for the student of the 
real basis for a particular occupational choice. In many 
cases it is necessary to let the student stumble in his own 
occupational choice before it can be brought home to him 
that the choice was baaed on irrational and secondary 
motives. 

No Vocational Plan.—This symptom of complete voca¬ 
tional disorientation may result from lack of experience 
on the part of the individual, disintere.st, apathy, lack of 
information, or it may bo a normal, adolescent phenomenon 
The problem may be complicated by the inadequacy of the 
tool of interest measurements. In other words, either 
the student may have no vocational choice of his own or 
the interest measurement itself may not show any valid 
area of interest. One form of treatment is directed at an 
evaluation of hobbies, recreational activities, avocational 
interests, and other experiences in the individual’s past so 
that some compromise or tentative goal can be arrived at 
Another form of treatment may be the use of the try-out 
method either in selected courses or m job experiences to 
provide a similar, tentative plan for a trial on the part of 
the student. In some cases a multiplicity of minor and 
unrelated interests may preclude the possibility of a domi¬ 
nant vocational choice The counselors should not try to 
solve every one of these problems by providing a vocational 
choice for the individual, inasmuch as some people will 
always be satisfied with maintenance jobs or a fair amount 
of transiency in their occupational adjustment. 

Overspecialization in Vocational Choice.—The opposite 
of a complete lack of choice is to be found in the student 
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who has picked out a particular job in a particular organiza¬ 
tion in a particular place and has assumed that training 
will guarantee him such job activity. In many cases train¬ 
ing cannot be provided for the student’s choice in the 
institution in which he is enrolled In other cases, even 
if training could be so provided, the narrowness of choice 
leads to too intensive specialization on the part of the indi¬ 
vidual at the risk of decreasing his versatility as a potential 
worker. The treatment is in part a question of pointing 
out the danger of this loss of versatility and presenting 
it to the student so that it will convince him of the advisabil¬ 
ity of broadening his educational base 

Failure to Relate Education to the Job Adjustment.— 
A common characteristic of students is frequently the 
assumption they make that what they do in the educational 
system has little bearing on what they will later do in job 
adjustment An example of the symptom may be seen 
m the student who is having a good time while he can and 
leaving his occupational adjustment to take care of itself 
In so far as employers review the academic record of the 
individual, it becomes necessary to make the student aware 
of this so that his educational record will not be a distorted 
or undersized picture of what he may do Another form 
of the symptom is found in the student who can see no 
relation between a particular item of information acquired 
in the classroom and later job activity. In some cases this 
lack of insight on the part of the student is a valid criticism 
of education; in others it is an excuse for his own inability 
to master a certain segment of his training. The treatment 
again is the logical process of making the student see the 
relations between education and job activity. 

Job Opportunity with Different Ability and Interest Pat¬ 
terns.—Some students find themselves with a job opening 
upon completion of training. This job opening is often 
dependent upon completion of a specified type of training 
that may not be consonant with the individual’s abilities 
or interests If the discrepancy between the individual’s 
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abilities and interests and the type of abilities and interests 
required on the prospective job is too great, academic 
failure may naturally result. If the discrepancy between 
the inteie&t pattern required by the job and the interest 
pattern of the individual is too great, the individual may 
find his training extremely distasteful and may express 
himself in extracurricular activities and other forms of 
outlets If the student cannot be convinced of the advisa¬ 
bility of dropping the job opportunity or if, m the coun¬ 
selor's mind, it does not seem fair to the student to ask him 
to drop the job opportunity, then substitute satisfactions 
must be set up by the counselor for the student so that the 
maintenance activity of the proffered job may not too 
seriously impair the student's subsequent social and emo¬ 
tional adjustment. Another form of this symptom is found 
in the student who has a job opportunity but no enthusiasm 
for the opening whatsoever. Many students who are to 
follow into the father’s firm, for example, fall in either of 
these two catogoiies, and the extent to which the counselor 
must compromise the ideal adjustment with the reality 
of the available adjustment cannot be determined by 
blanket proscriptions. Too wide a discrepancy between 
the job opportunity and the individual's 30b pattern natu¬ 
rally leads to serious maladjustment. It becomes the duty 
of the counselor first to determine whether or not the prog¬ 
nosis is one of maladjustment in such cases. 

In general conclusion to this description of symptoms or 
signs in the vocational area, it should be repeated that it 
overlaps and duplicates certain symptoms in the educational 
area This duplication is in a way unavoidable inasmuch 
as one of the dominant functions of education is to prepare 
for occupational adjustment. It should also be pointed 
out that many of the symptoms or signs are to be discovered 
only by the use of measurement techniques. The availabil¬ 
ity of such techniques and the familiarity of the counselor 
with them will in part determine whether or not these 
symptoms or signs are isolated in the counseling situation. 
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In this vocational area particularly, the list is not complete 
and the symptoms themselves are occasionally different 
forms of the same underlying drive on the part of the stu¬ 
dent; but, as was mentioned earlier, the point of reference 
for the counselor must determine whether a given condition 
is a problem, a symptom, or a sign. No claim is made 
for the finality or the exclusiveness of the classification 
employed in this area. 

SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL-PERSONAL 

Personality Traits Precluding Life or Job Adjustment.— 
In this and succeeding problems in this area the counselor 
IS coming close to the poorly defined borders of his own 
sphere of activity. The activities of the psychiatrist and 
the social worker and the student personnel worker begin 
to fuse in these problems, and the availability of the services 
of a psychiatrist or a social worker in a particular institu¬ 
tion, in addition to the counselor’s own skill, will determine 
how far he trespasses upon these other fields It is obvious, 
however, that certain marked deviations of behavior forms 
will often have a bearing on the educational and vocational 
adjustment of the individual without falhng in the danger 
zone where the psychiatrist or the social worker is the only 
remaining treatment agency The individual who wor¬ 
ries excessively, the markedly egocentric individual, the 
extremely shy individual, and many other such types are 
particularly hable to unsatisfactory educational and voca¬ 
tional adjustment. Serious lack of morale, marked feelings 
of inferiority, and lack of various social skills are all part 
of this picture If psychiatric referral is not necessary, 
many of these behavior foims may be cleared up by retrain¬ 
ing; others clear up automatically upon being pointed out 
to the student; some involve a long-time process of new 
habit formation Occasionally an individual has marked 
interests in various forms of contact jobs such as sellmg, 
social service work, and things of that sort, but is prevented 
from getting an outlet for these interests by unusual shyness 
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or by a definite lack of social skills. Here reliance on 
measurement evidence alone, without taking into considera¬ 
tion the various clinical signs and interview evidence of 
social and personal adjustment, would be a very near¬ 
sighted form of counseling. If the counselor finds it pos¬ 
sible, the best form of treatment in these cases is found in 
referral to specialized ago.nciea bettor able to cope with 
such problems in the student. The counseling function 
here is primarily the isolation of the symptoms or the 
diagnosis of the existence of the problem preparatory to 
treatment. In addition, the coun.selor has the function of 
explaining to the student the importance of the symptom 
or problem isolated in so far as occupational and educational 
adjustments are concerned. 

Inappropriate Socialization.—Many students coming from 
the high-school environment to the college environment find 
that their social activity is markedly curtailed because they 
are not so well known, because they are less impoitant as 
freshmen than they were as high-school seniois, or because 
the newness of the situation upsets them emotionally 
The difference in amount of social activity may become a 
very severe social worry for the student. It may set up 
feelings of uncertainty that ramify into other areas of his 
adjustment, causing problems in these otlicr areas, This is 
I often a temporary or transient condition that will be cleared 
up in the course of time as the student makes new friends 
I and finds new sources of social contact. A more serious 
form of the problem is illustrated in the individual whose 
entire past record from high school and earlier indicates 
marked undeisocialization. Such undersociahzation has a 
bearing on occupational choice, naturally, but a more serious 
consideration is found in the fact that most counselors or 
educators seem to believe that such individuals should be 
forced into an abnormal amount of social activity to com¬ 
pensate for their undorsocialization. Not all students who 
are undersocialized in the traditional sense are necessarily 
maladjusted or unhappy. They may have recreational and 
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avocational outlets which are more than adequate com¬ 
pensations for a deficiency in the usual type of social inter¬ 
course. The counselor’s only point of reference here should 
be the extent to which the given degree of socialization 
makes for a satisfactory life adjustment. If increased 
social activity seems desirable the student should be brought 
into situations where the increased social activity is possible.' 
But the forcing of social activity simply for the sake of 
social activity has never been shown to be a valid treatment 
technique. The more usual form of this inadequate sociali¬ 
zation, inappropriate socialization, is illustrated in the 
oversocialized individual, the student for whom education 
tends to interfere with social activity. This oversocializa- 
tion may be a reflection of the fact that the educational 
situation has never dominated the student’s interests so 
that compensatory activity has been sought in the social 
area, or it may simply be an expression of the individual’s 
dominant life style or preference. Unchecked and unreg¬ 
ulated socialization will probably lead to academic diffi¬ 
culties but, if checked in time by the substitution of a more 
acceptable goal from the standpoint of educators, the over- 
socialized individual may work out his own problems with 
no conflict with the academic system. 

Sex Conflicts.—In spite of the liberalization of the cur¬ 
ricula and other educational advances, sex education is 
still primarily a back-alley function in the present social 
order. It often becomes the duty of the counselor to 
furnish sex education on an individual basis in the interview 
situation. Various figures have been checked on the 
incidence of sex problems and sex maladjustments not 
only in academic populations but in society in general. The 
accuracy or validity of these figures does not become a 
primary concern here The most important question for 
consideration here is that the counseling situation should 
be absolutely amoral, nonethical, and nonconventional to 
the extent that the counselor must be able to listen to 
anything that the student has to say without the appearance 
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of being shocked or upset and without any other form of 
behavior that would indicate to the student that the coun¬ 
selor is passing judgment on the story he is tolling. Sum¬ 
med up more briefly the counseling situation must bo 
characterized by absolute objectivity in order that the 
student may find m the interview the freedom he will find 
nowhere else in the academic situation. The handling of 
sex conflict, as is the ca.se with the handling of other prob¬ 
lems in this particular area, is best left to specialists in the 
field The function of the counselor is to probe, to isolate, 
to objectify, or to diagnose such problems before referral 
In geneial conclusion to this rather limited section on 
social, emotional, and personal problems, it must be pointed 
out again that the counseloi here should call upon specialists 
in a cooperative approach to the student's problems. It 
IS absolutely essential that the counselor have the mental- 
hygiene viewpoint, but it is impossible for him to have the 
psychiatric skills necessary for the satisfactory treatment of 
these problems. Psychiatric referral should bo used only 
when other problem areas are carefully cleared as po.ssible 
sources of maladjustment, and psychiatric reforials should 
be accompanied by objective description to tlie student of 
why such techniques are being used in his particular case, 
in order to avoid the stigma that may be attached to such 
referrals 


FAMILY 

Sibling Conflict.—This and succeeding problems have 
been grouped into one aiea because they have a.s a common 
characteristic their origin primarily in the family situation 
The presence of brothers and sisters in the family group 
may lead to various maladjustment problem.s. Favoritism 
on the part of the parents toward one of the children, con¬ 
tinual discord between children, the domination by older 
brothers and sisters of a younger child, the development in 
any individual child of feelings of inferiority, cither because 
of invidious comparisons made between him and other 
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children or because the child himself recognizes the differ¬ 
ences existing between him and his brothers and sisters, 
are all possible situations in which a maladjustment may 
arise The symptoms can be spotted only by use of the 
interview or the social case-work method as the tool of 
analysis and only after other possible sources of family 
maladjustment have been eliminated In severe cases this 
and other family maladjustments become questions of 
psychiatiic referral One approach in ordinary interview¬ 
ing treatment is to objectify the problem for the student 
and to make him realize the state to which the conflict 
has brought him, which may be a state of overcompensa- 
tion, of apathy, of dislike of the family, or of clear feelings 
of inferiority which lead to a letdown on the part of the 
individual Once the conflict is objectified and presented 
to the student he may cease to feel it so keenly as an indi¬ 
vidual question and may then be brought to the point of 
compensating along socially acceptable lines in accordance 
with his interests and abilities It may be necessary to go 
directly to the family and present the conflict to them so 
that any conscious or unconscious behavior on their part 
intensifying the situation may be corrected 

Spht-family Situations.—Separation, divorce, or remar¬ 
riage frequently cause children to be maladjusted because 
they are forced to take sides in the family split, oi are left 
to their own devices, or dislike the stepparents The 
situation can be isolated on any basic information sheet 
from the socio-economic data which are assembled for a 
particular case. Treatment techmques here, as in all 
family problems, are fairly limited. Beyond objectifying 
the problem for the student, beyond pointing out its prob¬ 
able effect on his present behavior, there is little that can 
be done except to teach the student to be resigned to the 
fact that until he is economically independent of the family, 
the source or environment of maladjustment will always 
be with him With this attempt to bring resignation there 
may also be an attempt to provide substitute satisfactions' 
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or activitips wliicb keep the student so far as possible out 
of the unsatisfactory home environment or provide him 
with the successes and goals which he needs to make a 
happier adjustment. 

Overdependence on the Part of the Student.—The child 
who remains tied to the family apron strings into the late 
adolescent period of university entrance presents a problem 
of immaturity and lack of surc-footedness that may be hard 
to overcome. The symptom or sign is difficult to isolate 
clearly. It may be apparent in indecision about his educa¬ 
tional and vocational plans It may be apparent in a 
frequent use of the mother’s or father's opinions to back 
up what the student is trying to believe. It may be a fear 
of facing responsibility or a fear of failure on the part of 
the individual that keep.s him tied to the family situation. 
Treatment is difficult again. It is usually a question of 
weaning the student away from this ovordependenoo by the 
formation of now habits, by forcing decisions upon the 
individual, by placing greater responsibility upon his 
shoulders 

A Difficult Transition to Independence.—The previous 
symptom, that of overdependcnce on the part of the stu¬ 
dent, differs from the present symptom in that it is confined 
primarily to the student’s behavior In the case of a 
difficult transition to independence either the parent or the 
student may be the dominant factor. The parents may 
bo holding the child to their side by various techniques or 
the student himself may be having difficulty in making the 
transition which he knows must be made The signs indi¬ 
cating the presence of this particular condition or symptom 
may be found in such restrictions of the student’s activity 
as forcing the student to come to the parent whenever he 
needs money, refusing to allow the student more than a 
very limited number of nights out each week, refusing to 
allow the student the use of the family car, or various other 
disciplinary forms which are well intentioned but often 
misdirected. Not only are the recreational activities of 
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the student curtailed or dictated by the family, but often 
the vocational and educational plans of the student are 
similarly prescribed by the family with little consideration 
of the student’s own potentialities Treatment here may 
include a direct attack on the family situation by means of 
interviews with the parents. It frequently is useful to 
suggest to the student that he demand to be put on a strict 
financial allowance. In extreme cases it is often necessary 
to arrange that the student complete training where he will 
be partially, at least, independent of the family domination 
Serious and Overt Family Conflict.—In many instances 
of family problems the children never verbalize their com¬ 
plaints or take any overt steps to assert their individuality, 
The conflict may exist without any knowledge on the part 
of the parents, and the student may talk about it only 
infrequently and then to someone in whom he has con¬ 
fidence On the other hand, there are other cases m which 
the conflicts are brought out into the open with consequent 
arguments and discords. For example, the student may 
rebel violently against the educational and vocational plans 
that are being made for him. He may complain bitterly 
about the limited finances allowed him, he may actively 
disregard the religious faith of the faimly or have marked 
conflict over religious viewpoints and make his conflict 
apparent in the discord following upon any interruption 
of the delicate personality adjustment within the family 
situation. Finally, he may argue, perhaps validly, about 
differences in standards of social conduct, politics, choice 
of friends, conventional and unconventional behavior, and 
things of that sort. These various problems differ little 
from other problems mentioned in this section The main 
difference is that they are overt and constitute a source of 
discord between all members of the family rather than 
being walled up in the student’s own behavior and hidden 
from other members of the family. Treatment of the 
symptoms differs little from the treatment outlined earlier 
in the section 
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In general conclusion to this particular area it should be 
evident that maladjustments whose origins aie found in 
family situations are difficult to get at simply because the 
family enviroiiment plays such a large part in the individual 
student's life. The social order is so arranged that mcom- 
patibility between parents may be used as grounds for 
divorce, but incompatilnhty between childieii and parents 
is impossible to clear up by the same method. Family 
maiadjustments grow out of the woll-mtentioned but mis¬ 
directed efforts of paients to do thing.s for their children 
according to one set of standards that may not bo applicable 
to the individual child. Family maladju.stments grow out 
of the desire on the part of the paront.s to have the child 
fulfill unfulfilled parental ambitions Some family malad¬ 
justments grow out of conflicts that arc in many cases 
irresolvable Beyond objectifying the problem of the 
student by showing him that it also exists with many other 
students, beyond contact with the parents in an effort to 
change the conflict situation, and beyond an attempt to 
suggest resignation or substitute satisfaction, there are few 
effective methods of treatment. 

PHYSICAL OR HEALTH 

General Poor Health.—This particular condition in stu¬ 
dents results in the phenomenon known in industrial psy¬ 
chology as absenteeism or frequent nonattendance because 
of chronic and mild illnesses such as colds or other transitory 
physical conditions. The condition itself may be a symp¬ 
tom of more serious physical maladjustment, and the 
counselor in treatment should make use as soon as possible 
of the available medical facilities of the institution in which 
he IS working 

Residual Defects.—This particular condition refers pri¬ 
marily to the behavioral sequelae of various diseases such 
as the postencephalitic condition, the behavioral effects of 
glandular disturbances, and similar conditions following 
upon malfunction of the organism. Beyond lus limited 
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familiarity with the symptoms of these various diseases the 
counselor must again fall back upon the services of the 
medical practitioner for a thorough diagnosis and treatment 
of such conditions 

Specific Physical Defects.—In this particular group may 
be placed eye defects, hearing defects, speech defects, and 
other defects of the motor or sensorial equipment of the 
individual organism Corrective treatment by specialists 
IS the obvious form of treatment in such cases, and again 
the counselor needs little more than the limited knowledge 
necessary to recognize or isolate the presence of such condi¬ 
tions Speech clinic treatments, eye examinations, fitting 
of glasses or mechamcal hearing devices, and treatments 
of that sort must be suggested in such cases 

Limiting Physical Handicaps.—^Heart conditions, various 
forms of paralysis, mutilations by accidents, and other 
allied impairments of normal bodily functions are placed, 
somewhat arbitrarily, in this group Their mam signif¬ 
icance is found in the limitations they impose on the 
educational and vocational plans of the individual Many 
of such limiting physical defects are impossible of correction, 
and consequently can only be allowed for in the educational 
and vocational analysis of the individual. In many states 
the state government has set up funds and training programs 
for the rehabilitation of physically handicapped people, and 
the counselor must have at least a working familiarity and 
contact with the plans that exist in his particular state for 
treating such cases It is purely a matter of opinion as to 
whether or not color blindness should be located here or in 
the area of specific defects, but it serves as a good example 
of a limiting factor in the educational and vocational plans 
of the individual inasmuch as it automatically precludes 
certain occupations where differentiation of color is a pri¬ 
mary requisite. Similarly a permanently injured hand will 
preclude the possibility of many manual occupations or 
blindness of one eye will preclude the possibility of various 
forms of employment In some cases these limiting phys- 
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ical dofpcts that make for aemifitncss in the employment 
situation impose an unnecessary hardship on the individual 
in that he is so classed only because of a superficial and 
observable condition of the organism. Many workers, who 
would be technically known as somifit from the standpoint 
of workers' compcMisation or other forms of employee insur¬ 
ance, may aotually be, very careful workers and much less 
prone to accidents than those, workers in whom no such 
defect is observalilc. Studie.s of liability to accident among 
tho apparently sound individuals show an unusually high 
concentration of accidents among an unusually small pro¬ 
portion of the working group In many instances it is 
unfair to consider a person with a limiting physical defect 
as a greater employment risk than an accident-prone person 
who is apparently physically sound. However, because of 
tho increased compensation that would result from the 
injury of a person already injured, since it may lead to 
permanent di.sahihty, omployois often steer clear of people 
with limiting physical defects. It is primarily a compromise 
technique whereby the ideal occupational adjustment for 
the individual is recast in terms of tho practical employment 
limitatiQn.s of his handicap. 

Severe Physical Handicaps.—^Thcro are certain people 
who are seriously unfit for occupational competition because 
of their physical condition. They will always be semi- 
dependent or completely dependent either upon the family 
or upon some other institution of society. In such oases 
guidance itself, in terms of educational-vocational potential¬ 
ities, is inadequate and an effort must be made simply to 
find some form of activity that will keep the individual as 
well adjusted as can be expected in this state of semide- 
pendency or total dependency. 

Persistent Worries about Health.—This particular condi¬ 
tion or symptom is placed here although it might more 
properly be placed in the area of social, emotional, or per¬ 
sonal maladjustment. It is usually the symptom of a more 
deep-seated maladjustment, but its signs are fairly easily 
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recognizable in terms of the student who worries excessively 
about his health or who blames a poor showing upon health 
factors that may or may not have any relation to his achieve¬ 
ments Treatment may involve a thorough medical exami¬ 
nation to prove the absence of any physical condition that 
IS not conducive to satisfactory work It will then involve 
a reeducation of the individual so that he ceases to excuse 
himself on the basis of possible ill-health for a bad showing 
and IS brought to face whatever reality underlies the hypo¬ 
chondria as a symptom. 

In general conclusion to this discussion of the health or 
physical area it is quite obvious that the counselor is limited 
in his classifications and groupings by his superficial famil¬ 
iarity with medical science. There may justifiably be any 
amount of revision of the symptoms or conditions that have 
been grouped in this area. The important thing, however, 
is that the counselor make very sure in his work that health 
or physical conditions are not causal factors in the malad¬ 
justment of the individual with whom he is working Since 
it IS relatively easy to determine these physical or health 
factors, if medical resources are available m the institution, 
this IS frequently the first pomt of attack with a student 
suspected of maladjustment Here the cooperation of 
medical men is quite essential, and the counselor will find 
his work markedly handicapped if he lacks facilities for the 
medical examinations of his students. 

SUMMARY 

In all, six possible areas of maladjustment have been out¬ 
lined in the preceding pages, with groupings of symptoms, 
signs, or conditions in each of the broad areas Again it 
should be pointed out that any attempt to classify the 
dynamics of human behavior leads to an arbitrariness and 
an abstractness that distort the picture to some extent 
The possibility of cross reference in the problems outlined 
from one area to another indicates quite clearly the hope¬ 
lessness of making a final classification of student problems 
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The. only jUKtificatiori for .such a eloKSification w that it may 
serve to instill a certain ordcrlincRs in an otherwise chaotic 
mass of student behavior. Counselors will find that habits 
and defense mechanisms, previously useful to the organism, 
will drop out of the organism’s total behavior with great 
difficulty even though theii usefulness has been far outlived 
Counselors will find that their original diagnosis will be 
upset by the appearance of a problem that was either not 
present in the original diagnosis or that went unobserved 
in that diagnosis. Actually no student case is evei com¬ 
pletely closed until it passes beyond the time horizon of the 
counselor, and even then it is closed only by virtue of prac¬ 
tical difficulties involved in follow-ups beyond the schooling 
period and not because the ca.se itself lias reached peifect 
adjustment. In one sense peifect adjustment i.s impossible 
to achieve because the organism is always being faced with 
new situations involving the necessity of new adjustments, 
unpredictable at the present, but possibly fertile fields for 
later maladjustment on the part of the individual. Admit¬ 
tedly it is dangerous to set up cla.ssifications becau,se they 
lend themselves too readily to uncritical use. In spite of 
all these qualifications and reservations the foregoing classi¬ 
fication system has been presented in some detail in order, 
first, to emphasize the complexity of student cose work 
and, in the second place, to set up lines as orderly as possible 
between different areas of student activity 
The symptoms, conditions, or signs outlined arc the 
most frequently appearing danger signals in individual 
cases They have evolved out of the diagno.sia of student 
problems, which diagnosis in turn has been based on the 
clinical analysis and synthesis described earlier. In so far 
as these are described as isolated problems the reader may 
possibly overlook their groupings in the actual cases of 
individual students. In the next chapter we shall present 
a number of actual case histories which will illustrate the 
characteristically complicated grouping of problems as they 
actually occur in the counseling room. 
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PREVENTIVE WORK 

In conclusion, there is one other aspect of student per¬ 
sonnel work that may well be treated in this chapter It 
IS the aspect of the prevention of student maladjustment 
Earlier it was possible to indicate parallel analogies with 
medical practice in illustrating the points made in the 
procedures of diagnosis, treatment, etc. Here again it is 
possible to revert to this medical analogy to introduce the 
present topic. In medicine periodic health examinations 
constitute one possible form of preventive work. In the 
field of public health, periodic inspection of water and milk 
supplies, periodic food inspection, and various forms of 
epidemic control by inoculation, isolation, or various 
diagnostic medical teats are well-known preventive methods. 
Industrial hygiene, as carried on by private firms or cor¬ 
porations, and free health clinics maintained by private or 
pubhc support may also be cited to illustrate preventive 
aspects of medical science. Closely allied, of course, with 
these various methods is the propaganda being used to 
further the cause of mental hygiene All these various 
methods grow out of a reahzation, on the part of the medical 
profession, that disease or illness can and should be con¬ 
trolled and prevented. In student personnel work certain 
obvious parallels present themselves Periodic examina¬ 
tions, cumulative case histories, continuous counseling and 
testing for growth may be cited as parallels. Curricular 
adjustment to student needs is another educational device 
that parallels medical practice in the prevention of disease. 
Well-established faculty and student relations permit the 
possibility of preventive work m student maladjustment 
Adequate student social life and orgamzed extracurricular 
activity suggest methods of preventing student maladjust¬ 
ment Parent education should become increasingly impor¬ 
tant at all age levels so that student maladjustment that 
IS due to family pressures or to erroneous assumptions m 
the family situation may be prevented Financial aid to 
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able and deserving students is also useful in preventing 
maladiustment in those eases where society could profitably 
train certain individuals for leadership in various areas. 

If such parallels wo,re more fully developed, it would 
become increasingly apparent that prevention, not only 
in medicine, but in student life, is dependent to a marked 
extent on prevention in the broader social and economic 
areas m which medicine and education play a part. While 
one of the basic objectives in student personnel work is 
the matching of the abilities and interests possessed by the 
student with tlic abilities and interests required in a par¬ 
ticular occupational area, it is obvious that certain economic 
and industrial conditions may complicate or completely 
block this matching procedure as an effective technique in 
guidance. Certain industries are not at present organized 
to utilize or need a high level of mechanical ability (79). 
There may bo more jobs utilizing average or low ability 
than there are people with corresponding levels of such 
ability (12) Conversely, there may be more people with 
superior levels of ability than there are jobs requiring these 
particular levels. The present organization of industry 
with its specialization and division of labor has resulted in a 
serious discrepancy between the levels of abilities available 
and those actually needed. Beyond this, the process of 
matching the individual with his job is complicated by the 
fact that society's ability to pay for certain occupational 
services does not necessarily reflect society's need for such 
services. For example, the present 56 dentists per 100,000 
population cannot provide adequate dental care for society; 
between 99 and 179 are needed, but, in terms of capacity 
to pay on the part of society, these 56 per 100,000 may 
represent an overcrowding of the profession (83), Since 
vocational counselors have no control over these basic 
economic conditions, to what extent should they encourage 
students to prepare for certain professions or vocations in 
view of this discrepancy between capacity to pay and actual 
needs? Furthermore, reliable data regarding the number 
of workers needed are available for very few occupations 
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or professions. The United States census figures, invalu¬ 
able as they may be for interpreting long-time trends in 
occupational distribution, do not afford adequate indices 
of the number and kind of workers needed by industry, 
business, and the professions. 

Another limiting factor in student personnel work is that 
the student, for the most part, is being counseled at the 
beginning of a training period that will last from about two 
to eight years What assurance can the counselor give the 
student that at the end of the training period he will find 
a place for his services in society? Earlier in the chapter 
the conflicts between training standards and job standards 
have been pointed out There again it was found that the 
economic and educational systems are somewhat out of 
step with guidance practice. 

Some counselors attempt to solve the problem laid down 
by these economic restrictions by enlightening students, by 
stimulating basic research, and by educating the public to 
a better understanding Such workers hope to bring about 
a solution through agitation for a public demand for plan¬ 
ning of employment needs, financial incomes, and occupa¬ 
tional trends A few other counselors hold to a frank 
realization of the probability of continued oversupply of 
labor in all occupations and the consequent postponement 
of the age at which youth may enter upon economic com¬ 
petition. It has been proposed that students be kept in 
school longer, for example; and that this additional training 
period be given over to training in citizenship, in an intelh- 
gent understanding of present-day technology, problems of 
government, and appreciation of cultural values. There is, 
of course, a danger of resignation when youth is told that 
the days of overnight success are gone never to return and 
that subsequent generations must adjust to the' expectation 
of permanently curtailed financial income If this be true, 
vigorous attempts must be made to establish new values in 
place of the old ones growing out of the dollar sign 

One other solution has been suggested. It is character¬ 
ized by the word “versatility.” The adaptability of the 
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human nervous system needs to be reemphasized, and the 
student must be taught to make it supply two strings to 
his bow. Those who counsel students would agree that in 
many cases vocational choices are too rigid, too specialized 
in view of technological changes and the actual distribution 
of abilities and interests Many students seem to think 
that each human being inherits the ability to engage in 
only one typo of activity. Too little significance has been 
attached to the data on occupational shifting of college 
graduates For example, John,son (66) lia.s shown that 
graduate.^ of one type of profes.sional training actually do 
shift to other fields of work with subsequent .success. This 
fact would argue for a community of training values in 
different curricula, for potential versatility among students, 
and therefore for les.s rigidity of occupational choice. But 
on the other hand, the principle of versatility has its limita¬ 
tions in the distribution of abilities and the amount of time 
available for tiaming As an extreme ca.se, not everyone 
can or should train for medicine as a foim of insurance 
against unemployment in engineering. This absurd exten¬ 
sion of the principle does not do justice to the basic idea 
behind the concept of versatility, but it indicates the neces¬ 
sity of delimiting the coumscling at some point. 

These points have been made to indicate the fact that 
while one of the many social institutions may move ahead 
at a differential rate, sooner or later the entire social order 
must move ahead if the institution under consideration is to 
develop to its fullest extent. The answer to the points 
raised are not yet known and may never be known. The 
questions themselves are stone walls against which coun¬ 
selors may waste their efforts fruitlc.ssly. A recognition 
of the need for prevention in the economic system and the 
social system at large docs not mean that one must be 
necessarily hopeless about student personnel work, but 
simply that one must operate within the limits laid down 
by the present organization of society. 



CHAPTER VIII 

ILLUSTRATIVE CASE HISTORIES 

In the preceding chapter we outlined the more important 
problems encountered in guidance and for convenience 
organized these in a somewhat artificial classification of 
problem areas It was emphasized in that chapter and 
may be repeated here that we were discussing the problems 
abstractly and not as they actually occur. In actual 
practice each case presents its unique combination of ele¬ 
ments from several areas and for adequate diagnosis and 
treatment must be considered as sui generis We can best 
illustrate the infinite variety of these combinations, together 
with the often baffling confusion of the problems actually 
encountered in counseling, by outlining the histones of 
concrete cases taken from the files of the University Testing 
Bureau. 

In summarized form, the case histories here presented will 
perhaps give the reader a misleading impression of sim¬ 
plicity. Once the work of diagnosis on a case is completed 
the recommended treatment may, indeed, seem obvious 
enough, but only the person who has had a considerable 
experience in counseling will be able to appreciate the 
extreme difficulty of discriminating between the significant 
and the worthless in appraising the mass of details originally 
assembled on each case An apparently trifling item of 
information may be of critical significance, an apparently 
significant fact may prove to be of merely marginal impor¬ 
tance Much of this work of discrimination and judgment 
IS unrecorded in any form; it goes on in the mind of the 
counselor at a pace too rapid and with processes too complex 
for ordinary record taking This is not to suggest that 
such judgments partake of the nature of clairvoyance. 

22g 
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There is nothing mystical or supra-rational about the busi¬ 
ness; it is simply a matter of forming swift judgments on 
the basis of wide experience in dealing with somewhat 
similar problems. The counselor does, however, record as 
many of these judgments as he may consider to be useful, 
and even in this condensed form the data thus assembled 
on an ordinary case form a folio of information too volumi¬ 
nous and too confusing for the ordinary reader. The reader 
should therefore gratefully remember that in all except the 
first of the following case studies he is being spared a vast 
accumulation of data which proved irrelevant. But to 
give the reader a sense of the chaotic character of the raw 
and undigested material which may be assembled on any 
case we shall first outline in something like their original con¬ 
fusion the facts assembled on the case of William Greene.' 

WitiLiAM Gbkbnb Cash No. 4-7-33 A 36 

Wdliam Oreene came to the bureau as a sophomore in the Arts 
College although ho had been in residonco at the university for seven 
quarters distributed over three years lie was registered m the pre¬ 
medical course but indicated that he had little interest in this or any 
other course. His scholastic record m college was unsatisfactory; his 
gprades wore mostly C's and D’a with a good many failures Some of 
his failing courses ho had repeated and failed a second time He was 
undecided vocationally and designated his own problem as "doubt 
os to correct course of study." 

The student filled out the usual basic information sheets indicating 
that in high school, where ho had maintained a C average, ho had liked 
his courses in English, oheraiatry, and manual training and had dis¬ 
liked Latin and zoology. He had taken some interest in high-sohool 
football. His occupational cxporioiices included one year of retail 
sellmg in a store, one year in an oil station, and another year of office 
work with a retail credit company Ho liked the last exporlenoe 
"due to the responsibility." Ho listed ten occupations in which he 
olaimed an interest; newspaper work, medicine, dentistry, engineer¬ 
ing, aviation, “movies," "speculative business," "research," truck 
driving, testing oars or planes. He characterized himself as subject 
to nervousness, headaches, exhaustion, speech difficulties, tingling in 
hands and feet, frequent periods of depression. But his health- 
aervioe report indicated no important physical defects. 

‘ The names m all these histories are, of course, fictitious. 
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At the time the student entered the university he had taken the 
usual entrance tests and had a percentile score of 87 m the college 
aptitude test and a peiccntilc score of 81 m the English section of that 
test Hia relatively high perfoimance m these tests did not corre¬ 
spond with his college grades 

The student was given Stiong’s Vocational Interest Teat and 
scored a B as chemist, physician, oilice clerk, purchasing agent, 
Y.M O A physical diiector, and B— as personnel manager Strong’s 
test, like every other test, should never be used in isolation and apart 
flam corroboiative case data In this particular instance the test 
was chiefly useful in pointing out a negative symptom The con¬ 
spicuous absence of any marked vocational interest, and the presence 
of a number of weak, unrelated, marginal interests puzzled the 
counselor and led him to suspect that this apparent apathy was due 
to some obscuie emotional problem As the case later developed 
this suspicion proved well founded 

In the first counseling mterview the student accounted for his poor 
record by admitting that he was lazy and that he had out classes a 
good deal. In German, for example, he would cut the class when 
unprepared, and when he began to cut classes, the work seemed to 
pile up He failed the course He belonged to a fraternity which 
absorbed a good deal of his time 

In the second inlerviow the student was more talkative. He 
explained that he happened to bo preparing for medicine ohiofly 
because his paients had always talked medicine to him He had 
little inteiest in it himself The one thing that really interested him 
was newspaper work, but that was out of the question smeo his 
paients wore anxious that he should be a physician Although his 
grades in composition wore not high he declared he enjoyed this 
course more than any other. He complained of not being able to 
remember what he had learned, and seemed relieved when the 
counselor assured him that everyone has that experience The inter- 
viewei’s notes conclude: “Greene seems to be taking his problem 
quite seriously now lie knows his tiouble is his lackadaisical atti¬ 
tude toward his studies, but doesn’t know how to oveicome it 
Eeels that it is useless for him to contmue in school unless he gets 
some ‘spark ’ Gives a very favorable impression and seems 
self-assured Yet I noticed sudden lapses into feelings of infenonty 
and on all the information blanks relating to ‘personality’ there are 
evidences of considerable emotional mstability But I did not suspect 
this from his behavior in the interview ” A peisonality test given 
later tended to support the interviewer’s belief that the case was com¬ 
plicated by personality factors. He had almost no confidence in hia 
ability 
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An, interview with the parents eonfirmed the student’s description 
of the parental influences at work in determining his vocational choice. 
Wilham was an only child The father was a lawyoi engaged in an 
insurance business, lie was now perfectly Viilhng to allow his son 
to shift to some other occupational goal and felt that the boy had been 
supervised too mnch at home by hia innther. A later interview with 
the mother choited iniportnnt new faets- “ Mrs. Greene, lias the feeling 
that 'Wilhaiii may have something wrong with him physically which 
explains liis lack of self-conlidence Il(> ih Helf-coiiscioiis of his height 
and of the large size of his hands and feet iShc says that when ho 
was a freshman he wrote n theme winch she saw revealing this embar¬ 
rassment. She also indicates that he hides these feelings by ‘wise¬ 
cracking’ about hia physique. In the coiirso of the conveisation 
she remarked that when William was eight yeais old ho was tested 
by a Stanford psychologist and was reported to have a very high IQ. 
This may bo irapoitant ” (Tho quotation is from the interviewer’s 
notes.) 

It developed that the Stanford teat was one administered in Ter- 
man’s early (1021-19‘2‘2) study of 1,000 gifted children, Ilis I Q. was 
given as 150, which, of eouiBc, would place him among tho upper 1 per 
cent of tho general school population. On the Stanford aohiovement 
tests ho rated as follows; reading, ninth grade; arithmetic, eighth 
giado, language, tenth gtaile; spelling, seventh grade, nature study 
and soienoo, tenth giade; history and civics, sixth grade; hloratiiro, 
eleventh, all-round inforination, ninth grade These, of couiso, were 
roniarkalilc scoies for a fourth-grade pupil. But, aimisingly enough, 
his teachers’ raijngs of the quality of his sohool work on a scale of 
1 to 7, 4 being average, ranged fiom 2 to 4. 

Wliat was the explanation of the great disorepanoy hotween this 
student’s extraordinary ability and his poor scholastio rocoid? Ikom 
tho vory fiist it was plain that ho had very little cnufidenco m his 
ability. At homo lus failures wore rather severely criticized and ho 
was allowed to develop a habit of depending upon others. His 
feelings of mfonority xvero obviously aggravated by his consciousness 
of physical peculiarities, tho importance of whicdi ho tended to 
magnify He had never been told of hia remarkable scores in the 
Stanford tests and was inclined to discredit any renssuiing statements 
from others Tlus student simply had no adequate idea of bis 
capacities and he mentally resisted all efforts at cnhghtenment 
One might think that intelligence of so distinctly superior a type would 
mamfest itself at least occasionally in the course of lus college career, 
But this student had never really attacked his studies with any 
assurance, his capacity for effort was paralyzed by his irrational con- 
violion of inferiority, lie was—^without boiiig aware of it—haunted 
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by the drooping image of his inadequacy The counselor was well 
aware that any attempt at lecducation would require piolonged atten¬ 
tion since the attitudes and thinkmg habits acquired over a period of 
many years would have to be oveicome Psychiatric treatment in 
this case proved ineffective 

With the approval of liis paronta the student was urged to change 
his course Because his interest m journalism appeared to be the 
only strong interest the boy had, it was recommended that he prepare 
for work m that field He received the recommendation with 
enthusiasm However, because of his pool scholastic record—he was 
lacking 75 honoi points—administration authorities made his admis¬ 
sion to the School of Journalism contingent upon his maintaining a C 
average He acted upon this advice The change in course naturally 
disaiianged the student’s progiam fiom the point of view of credit 
requirements, oouise prerequisites, sequences, etc , but the counselor 
pointed out that a college dcgiee might not be absolutely necessary for 
woik in the newspaper field The student was advised to pursue 
courses in composition, literature, history, and sociology which would 
supply him with a useful background for newspaper work He acted 
upon this advice and his scholastic record slowly improved, though 
not sufficiently to warrant lus admission to the courses in journalism 
The slowness of this adjustment was not to be wondered at, it would, 
indeed, have been strange if this deeply rooted ccnvioLion of inferiority 
had disappeared overnight 

The student did not return to school in the following year Two 
years later he was invited to come to the bureau for a follow-up 
interview At that time he was engaged in sales work and said that 
he was quite happy in it although he still believed he might be able 
to get into newspaper work He had in fact tried to obtain employ¬ 
ment with several newspapers and had even volunteered to sweep 
the floors of a newspaper office His parents, who had ceased 
to exert pressure on him, were rather pleased at the adjustment 
he had made He had matured considerably since the time of his 
Icavmg school and apparently had acquired more confidence in his 
own capacity. 

By no means every case has a happy ending While from one point 
of view this student has made a comparatively satisfactory adjust¬ 
ment, he is still far from aehievmg up to his capacity Here was a 
student who was capable of intellectual work of a very high order but 
who, because of an emotional disturbance which was too long neglected, 
failed to realize and exercise his unquestionable ability Had the 
problem been diagnosed earlier and had the parents and teachers of 
the boy reoogmzed his superior ability and encouraged him to malce 
use of it, there might have been an entirely diffeient case history to 
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record The “moral'’ of the case is tlial genius does not always find 
its own way unaided 

WALTEn Sawyeii Case No 10-7-34 A 30 

We have m the following case a well-marked example of a student 
with only average ability but with a very definitely ci-ystallizecl pat¬ 
tern of interests whieh had long been neglected This student was 
twenty years of age at the time of liis first com net with the University 
Testing Bureau and ho had spent four years at the university in pre- 
modic work. Because of his poor scliolnslio record he was still classi¬ 
fied as a sophomore. IIis prcmedic grades included a number of F's 
and the balance of his grades weic T's and D’a He seemed to have 
Ins greatest difficulty with courses in chemistry, physics, and German 
The student had considered the possibility of transferring to the 
School of Business, and was referred by a business-school advisor to 
the buieau for ndvicc and recommendation as to Ins vocational choice 
The student had had only three months’ occupational experience 
in odd jobs. In Ins rocicntions and soeial life, he gave evidence of 
satisfactory social habits and adjustments lie belonged to a 
fraternity and took some part m athletics. lie said he could never 
become interested m hia prcmedic work and that his study habits 
wore very poor. Ilia father was a physician and his parents were 
separated This family situation did not affect Inra emotionally but 
it did cause a financial problem winch made his future rcsiclonoc at 
the university rather uncertain IIo Imlcd as his occupational pief- 
orenoes’ investment buBuicss, banking, incdicino, hotel nmiiagoniont, 
merchandising, advertising, and itianiifactuung 
According to Ins oollogo aptitude test rating, bo liad about average 
academic ability. Ilia scores on the general cultuic lest represented 
a low average achiovemont oompaicd with Arts College students who 
had two yeais of college training. Ills deficiencies were especially 
marked in composition and literature. In the general science section 
of the culture test he had a percentile scoie of 93, using Arts College 
sophomore norms, and a povcentilo score of 61, using prcmedic norms. 
This rating although good was not unusual, consideimg his long 
exposure to the subject matter of the premedic course His test 
records indicated that despite four years of Arts College work, ho 
was a consistently average student for the academic competition he 
was facing On the other hand his special clerical aptitude was well 
abovo the average of successful busmosa workers engaged m various 
typos of office work; and when given Strong’s Vocational Interest 
Test, ho showed a pattern of significant mtovosts in commoroial occu¬ 
pations, an auxiliary pattoxii in social activilios, and no professional 
interests in any form of tochiuoal ocoupation. Since hie interests 
all pointed to some commercial typo of oooupation, it seemed advisable 
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to recommend a transfer from the premedic to the prebusmcas course 
The transfer was approved 

The bureau had a follow-up interview with the student one and one- 
half years after the date of the bureau’s first contact with the student 
Because of financial dilHculties he was unable to finish in the School 
of Business, since that would require an additional year of work He 
theiefoie chose an Arts College major m ooonomioa and if he maintains 
his grade average in the Alts College he will be graduated at the end 
of the ouiient school year His grades in economics and business 
subjects were distinctly better than in premcdic courses In the fiist 
year after changing his course he received a B average. Although 
his average dropped a little after the first year, he was well pleased 
with his now vocational choice This case well illustrates that class 
of problems wherem the individual has chosen or has been forced into 
training not m line with his abihties and interests and, consequently, 
has failed to find either success or satisfaction in his piofessional 
training career. The student’s statements in the follow-up interview 
give subjective evidence of greatly increased satisfaction and interest 
in his work Added to this we may note a measurable increase in 
scholastic achievement 

Hoeaci Bacon Cash No 838-4-33 A 37 

This student was referred to the University Testing Bureau by a 
faculty member who was acquainted with his family At the time of 
referral the student was sixteen years old, had just been graduated 
from high school, where he had made a biilliant scholastic record, and 
was planning to enter the umversity at the beginning of the school 
year. He had been referred because he was undecided as to his voca¬ 
tional choice This indecision was chiefly duo to the wide variety of 
his interests The father held a college degree and the mother had had 
three years of college work The home environment tended to encour¬ 
age the student's intellectual ambitions Both parents were pioud 
of the boy’s achievements and encouraged him in the continuation of 
his education. There was also evidence of complete fiiendhness 
and social enjoyment witlim the family group 

During the first interview with the boy, he mentioned college teach¬ 
ing as a possible professional goal He had not, however, decided in 
which field he would like to teach. His claimed interests covered 
diverse fields—science, foreign languages, literature, social studies 
It was recommended, therefore, that he fill out the Strong’s Interest 
Blank m order to discover whether or not his likes and dislikes were 
similar to those of any one professional goal group It was also 
suggested that he take a battery of achievement tests in order to 
determine more exactly the extent of his scholastic and intellectual 
accomplishments. 
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The boy took aovcntcen objective oxaniinations on academic subject 
matter and his test scores wcie compared with those of Minnesota 
sophomores. The scores on this wide variety of tests emphasized his 
extreme versatility. IIis achievement on eleven of these tests was 
superior to 90 per ooiit of college sophomores. On foui of the remain¬ 
ing SIX tests his achievement tv as supeiior to 80 per cent of oollego 
sophomores, and liis scores on the final two tests were well above the 
average In order to appreciate fully this hoy's reinarkablo abilities. 
It must bo remembered that he had, ns yet, no formal college training 
His oollego entrance- test, winch measured general academic aptitude, 
showed him to rank in the upper 2 per cent of university freshmen, 
and this score was verified by liis seme on the American Council 
Psychological examination The student’s objectively measured 
interests, on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, foil uniformly in 
those professions or teclinical fields requiring advanced academic 
training. lie scored an A ns a psychologist, physician, inathemati- 
oian, physicist, cditoi, lawyer, and a B-|- as chemist, c'ngmoer, account¬ 
ant. Such a broad pattern of nciidemic interests was valuable 
cvidciico m preventing too early specializallon in any one curriculum 

The lioy’s recreational habits and outside interests wcio essentially 
of an iiitellootual nature. Por example, ho studied Spanish independ¬ 
ently, took private lessons in Geiman and Russian, and enrolled in 
the university for a sunimer-school couiso in Japani’so; ho had a broad 
background in English literature llis Ingli-school extraoumoular 
activities were confined to honor clubs and literary or cultural groups. 
Ho disliked participation iii atbleties and most social functions, but 
hiB antipathy was not a result of shyuess or physical insufficiency. 
Such activities simply failed to sUnvuUitc or entertain him. This 
diBinelination to enter into social lolationships tended to limit the 
number of fields in which ho might otherwise succeed. The hoy was 
not, however, antisocial On tlio contrary, he liad a lively intelleclual 
interest in social problems and had an academic mteroBt m the ameh- 
oration of human ills. But ho was himself unsocial by nature and he 
half-apologolically charaolerized himself as being “almost painfully 
unresponsive to strong emotions in otheis ” This last expression 
exactly describes hia emphatioally rational nature. Erom these facts 
it became evident that those professions requiring many human con¬ 
tacts would bo unauitcd to his temperament Here, obviously, was 
an exclusively intellectual worker whoso only interest lay m the 
pursuit of truth for its own sake. It was cleai that any effort at 
foioing socialization would bo foredoomed to failure. 

Because of tins boy’s youth and his unusual range of interests and 
because of bis extraoidinary capacity in so many fields, it was con¬ 
sidered advisable to withhold all rccoramcndaUons leading to a pro- 
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matme vocational choice He was advised to eschew early specializa¬ 
tion in favor of securing a broad general background while allowing his 
interests to crystallize within the next few years 

In the meantime it was obvious that many of the ordinary college 
requirements and courses would mvolve unnecessary repetition and 
wasted time in his schedule He was, therefore, assigned to a special 
faculty counselor, and his case was hi ought to the attention of the 
Dean of the College so that exemptions could be made in particular 
course requirements to faoihtate lus progress An effort was made to 
bring the resouices of the university into Ime to piovide him with the 
fullest oppoi trinities for the use of his abilities and interests 

The student acting on the advice of this faculty adviser registered 
for a program of courses, many of them advanced, in zoology, French, 
chemistry, German, history, etc His college grades were high m all 
subjects, as was expected, and after receivmg a few B's in his first 
year, he settled down to a straight A record Although his grades in 
the sciences were as high as the others, he developed a great distaste 
for laboratory work and determined to add no additional science 
courses to his program. Gradually, his dommant mterest m language 
studies asserted itself He developed an especially strong interest m 
German, partly because the authorities in that department were so 
willing to allow the student to proceed at his own pace At the present 
time he is carrying work in four languages. German, Greek, Itahan, 
and French He has formed plans for summer study this year in 
Germany and Greece before beginning his graduate work The 
application of obj eotive measurement m this case meant that a superior 
individual has been located in sufficient time to prevent his bemg lost 
or hopelessly entangled in the ourncular detail surrounding the 
average student 

' Stanislaus Kovlapbk Cash No. 469-33 Gen 3S 

This student was a freshman in the University of Mmneaota General 
College, a boy nineteen years of age, when he reported at the Uni¬ 
versity Testing Bureau At the time of the first contact with the 
bureau he said he was interested in engmeermg hut could not decide 
between chemical and aeronautical engmeermg, and wanted some 
help in solving this problem 

In high school he ranked m the lower third of the group m scholastic 
rating and his college entrance teat rating was found to be very low 
His achievement in the General College had only been average Hia 
occupational experiences had included many types of manual labor in 
coal yards, packing plants, grocery stores, and on a paper route. At 
high school he was on the track team and on one or two minor com¬ 
mittees. He listed as recreations and ouLside mterests popular soienti- 
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fic litpraturp, fihnp work, stiinii) roIlt'ptiriR, and htiMiip; Both paronts 
■were foreign horn and neithei liad any formal education Bincc the 
father was dead, the hoy had to work Ins way through eollcgo This 
student wna remarkahly nmhitioim and was deteimiiu'd to make his 
way through all difllcnltieH lie ae.t a great value upon education and 
was resolved to have it at all costs. 

In order to check Iiia low entraucti rating he was given the American 
Council Psyehologieal Examination and relesled on the Minnesota 
College Aptitude Test and Iowa English test. Besides these tests 
he was given achievement tests in general mathematics and general 
science, llis scores on these tests wore very low, most of them falling 
m the lowest one-tenth of college freshmen. He was also given teals 
m meohanirnl ability and manual (h'Alenty and his performance on 
these teats was excellent, Compared with the general population, ho 
was markedly superior—that is, he ranked in the upper 2 per cent of 
that group in the mechanical asseinhly and dexterity tests. His 
interests, measured objectively by the Strong’s Interest Blank, were 
distributed between commercial and tcehiueal fields 
Obviously, the boy’s ambition outslripped Ins capacity. Economio 
oonchtions, lack of sclioloslio aptitude, and spccifio deficiencies in 
mathematics and English presented nlinosl insuimoun table obstacles 
in the completion of a professional course in ongineering. On the 
other hand his exerllcnt irieehanieal abilities and dexterities suited 
him for vocational oi trade training. In orilei to combine his inter¬ 
ests m aeronautics and his unusual abilities for skilled physical work 
it was suggested that ho complete his year of haekgiound courses m 
the Gonoral College, and Ihcn enroll m a vocallonal school and take 
teaming with a view to bceoiiung an aeroplane mrehanio. Binoo the 
student was not entirely e,onvine.ed that this recommendation was the 
best solution to his problems, the counselor recommended that ho 
should take ti-y-out courses in mathematics. Such a program would 
datermine whether or not his ambition and genuine technical interest 
could oomponsato for lack of academic ability, and it was thought 
that it might se,rve to convinco the boy that ho should not attempt the 
professional engineering sequence. The boy was at length convinced 
of the impossibility of realizing his professional ambitions It was 
suggested to him that enlistment in the navy would furnish him with 
an excellent opportunity for training in a wide variety of mechanical 
skills Ho sought to act on this advice but his application was 
rejected because of a minor physical defect. Ho completed his year’s 
work m tho General College and then left school ^ 

A follow-up investigation was made on this case two years and four 
months after the original contact with tho University Testing Bureau 
Tho student had spent one year in Gonoral College taking in tho last 
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two quarteis courses in engmeeimg drawing m which he received less 
than a G average He also took a few couises in aeioplane mechanics 
in the following year through the Extension Division His grades 
in these practical couises were high A little latei he went to the 
native country of his parents He is now attending a technical 
institute there and is reported to be making a very satisfactory adjust¬ 
ment The counselor’s piimary objective in this case was to help the 
boy to realize as painlessly as possible that his real happiness would 
lie in the exercise of his veiy superior mechanical skills and not in the 
futile pursuit of a professional goal beyond his intellectual capacities 

GEBTEnnn Housman Cash Ho 816-3-34 A 37 

This student was a voluntary ease, a girl eighteen years of age, 
when she fiist came to the University Testing Bureau She had 
attended the University for three quarters of work in the Aits College 
and then had canceled out of school a short time before she came to 
the bureau She explained that her cancellation was not the result of 
poor grades or any financial problem but said she felt that she was not 
getting what she should out of school and added that she questioned 
her ability to carry college woik She came to the bureau for an 
examination of her mental ability. Up to the time of her cancellation 
she had been doing rather supeiior work and had almost a B average 
in college giades 

While in high school she had been interested in writing poetry, and 
had oontiibutod to various papers and magazines She belonged to 
a writing club and was a mcmbci on the staffs of the school paper and 
yearbook She wished to continue her creative writing in her uni¬ 
versity work While she had formed no definite vocational plans, 
she indicated that she was interested in the teaching of English, 
social research, and library work Her father would finance her for 
whatever university training she needed He had had some college 
work and the girl’s mother had had high-school training. The 
student had two brothers, one a businessman and the other an artist, 
and also a younger sister in high school 

She had been better scholastically than the average student in 
high school, having a scholarship percentile rating of 79 There was 
apparently no difficulty in her study habits or her scholastic accom¬ 
plishments But she seemed to thmk that grades were not an indica¬ 
tion of abihty, and that most people were able to get pretty good 
grades In spite of her good college record for three quarters she was 
very unsure of herself On two occasions she had consulted psychia¬ 
trists but had not followed this treatment through She was inclined 
to frequent periods of depression and had some trouble with sleep¬ 
lessness. Hei health service report mdicated that her general health 
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was good. There existed some friction between the mother and the 
girl, both being quite headstrong. The girl seemed to fool that she 
had rather limited mtolhgcnce because she believed that her whole 
family was not very bright. According to her tost results she was a 
girl of superior intellectual capacities, having a uniformly high rating 
in all her teats with the exception of mathematics. She had a college 
aptitude test rating of 02. Using Minnesota sophomore norms she 
received percentile scores of 00 in Cooperative Knglish Test, Series 1, 
87 m Cooperative Literary Acquaintance Test, but only 7 in Iowa 
Mathematics Test (Training). On her clerieal aptitude teats she was 
given percentile, scores of 84 in numbers and 100 in names (general 
population norms) 

The counselor’s first efforts to disabuse the student of her notion 
that she was stupid wore ineffective Ho then suggested that she try 
to forget her idea of being stupid for the following three months and 
gave her some reading material in psychology. He advised her to 
come back to school, take any courses slio could get during that 
quarter, and work as though lus intorpicLation of her mtclhgenco wore 
correct Eventually she was to decide between journalism, advertis¬ 
ing, teaching, or oreativo writing, but that could bo decided after her 
emotional problem bad been cleared up. It was felt that by frequent 
interviews with the girl, she might gradually overcome her feeling of 
intolleotual uifcriority. She wiw mloiwiowecl at regular intervals 
and the oounselor tried to give her n great deal of encouragement, 
persuading her to bolster up licr self-confidenco and change her atti¬ 
tude toward her goiu'ral mtolligenco. There was no indication that 
her feeling of intelleetual inferiority was a disguise for some maladjust¬ 
ment in her social hfo. There also was no outward ovidenoo of a 
serious personality problem. 

Two years after the first contact with the girl, she was invited to 
come in for a follow-up intorvicw. At that time she was planning to 
enter senior college the following quaitor and had decided upon 
journalism She was entirely satished with her ehoioo and announced 
that she had ovoroomo her feeling of mtollcotunl inferiority. She 
said she had tried, suooessfully sometimes and often unsuccessfully, 
to think in terms of her abilities as was suggested to her, and that 
gradually she grew out of it She claimed that she had developed 
greater solf-oonfidenco and consequently was much happier m her 
work She regarded her problem as cleared up and her attitude was 
much better and more cheerful She had developed more social 
contacts and was now finding school much more enjoyable than she 
did a year or two before Clearing up Iho emotional problem m this 
ease gradually solved her vocational problem. She developed 
greater interest in lior work and was now quito dofinitoly docidod on 
journalism 
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Jonathan Schmidt Cash No 74S-2-36 Cliem 37 

This student was twenty years of age, a sophomore in the School 
of Chemistry, at the time of first contact with the University Testing 
Bureau He was referred to the bureau by a professor in the School 
of Chemistry because his grades were getting progressively worse and 
a check on his vocational choice seemed advisable. 

Both of the boy’s parents had a grade-school education, the father 
being a railroad employee There wore six other children in the 
family, he being second to the oldest In high school he participated 
in athletics and played in the school orchestra Ills work experience 
had been vaned, delivery boy for a bakery, section hand for aradioad 
company, and office boy and clerk for an interior decorator He 
characterized himself as friendly, tolerant, reserved, tactful, con¬ 
scientious, and submissive 

His grades had been mostly C’s and U’s, with F’a in nineteen credit 
hours of work, for his first five quarters in the School of Chemistry. 
The only vocational field he had considered was the field of chemistry, 
and if this choice seemed inadvisable, he had no idea of what occupa¬ 
tion to shift to His general ability seemed to bo well above average, 
judging from his percentile score of 87 on the college aptitude test 
taken when he first entered the University. Now, almost two years 
later, when he came to the bureau to check on his vocational choice 
he was given the Cooperative Enghsh Senes I Tost and received a 
percentile rating of 47, using Arts College sophomore norms, m the 
Cooperative Chemistry Test, 85, usmg norms of those having had one 
year of high-aohool chemistry, in Cooperative Algebra Test, 76, usmg 
national freshman norms In older to measure his clerical ability, 
he was given a clerical aptitude test in which he received percentile 
ratings of 77 in numbers and 97 m names, using general population 
norms On the above achievement tests he rated about average m 
English, and considering that ho had chemistry through qualitative, 
the rating of 85 would not indicate that he was much superior to the 
average college sophomore His background in mathematics seemed 
fairly good The results of the cleiical aptitude tests indicated that 
he (hd have superior ability in clerical work In order to check his 
vocational interests he was given the Strong’s Interest Blank This 
objective measurement of his interests gave him an A as office clerk, 
B as personnel manager or specialty salesman, and B — as Y M C A 
physical director or purchasing agent This test indicated no techni¬ 
cal interests whatever From a health report requested from the 
Health Service as a check on any physical disabihties it was learned 
that the boy was partially color-blind but was otherwise without seri¬ 
ous handicaps It was considered that his difficulty with chemistry 
might possibly be due to his partial color-blindness, but this would 
not account foi his poor achievement in some of his other courses 
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Certainly tliis student's lark of interest was a major factor in hiB 
maladjustment lie was "not at all certain’’ about lua ehoioe of 
occupations On the basis of his intwest pattern as lovealed by 
Strong’s test and lua mediocre achievement on science and mathe¬ 
matics tests and his outstanding cleiieal aptitude, he was aflvised to 
tiausfer to prcimsincss and go into the Schoed of Ilusmess as soon as 
he euukl meet the reiiuiremcnts for that Kchool. The School of 
Business authorities weic willing to give him a eluuice jirovided he 
eould make up the Ihirty-lwo honor points which lie laeked at the 
tunc, lie would have to mamlain better than a B average for two 
tjuaitors of work in the Alts College if the transfer to the School of 
Business wore to be, made by the winter cjuai ter of the following year 
Tills would demand a sjiecdy readjustment He was, however, very 
much pleased with Uio new course outlined to him and quite anaoua 
to have an opportunity to show what lio could do llo was uiged to 
eomo back for interviews at various intervals so that Ins piogreaa 
eould be noted, After one quarter’s work in the Ails College he 
came liack to the bureau for an mtorvicw. IIo had roooivcd giades 
of A in five credits of work and B'a m nine erodits of work. In all, 
ho had made up nineteen honor points. Ho was quite delighted with 
the moroaso in his grades and with lua shift m vocational objective. 

Over a year after the first contact with tho University Testing 
Bureau, tho atudont was called in for a follow-up interview, JIo 
had made up his defioionoy of tliirty-two honor points in two quarters 
in tho Arts College and hud then transferred to the Kidiool of Business 
Ho was doing excellent work and keeping his Roholastic, average above 
a B rating, lie continued to bo very well satisfied with his now choice 
and had made an exoollont readjustment both vocationally and 
scholastically. This is a clear-cut example of a voealionally mal¬ 
adjusted student who was guided into tho field of lus mtoresta and 
abilities. By making this tiansfcr from chemistry to business the 
boy immediately changed from a failing student on probation to a 
well-satisfied student maintammg a B-h average, 

Mauqarbt JonNSTON Cash No. 888-4-34 A 38 

This student, a giil iiinetoon years of ago, came to the University 
Testing Bureau after having had two years of prebusmess work m a 
small college and two quarters’ work m the personnel sequence 
offered in tho School of Businoss at the University of Minnesota 
She had become dissatisfied with hor business courses and was seeking 
advice about transferring to some other course, Her grades in the 
School of Business wore low—C’s, U's, and F'b. 

This student had acquired some secretarial training m high school 
Smoo hor father was dead, she was obliged to finance hor college oaroor 
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by doing part-time secietaiial woik, to wliidli she devoted some four 
or five hours daily She had a piactical background of two years’ 
secretarial work expeiicnce The student’s mother, educated through 
high school, was employed as assistant town treasuier m a rathei 
large community The daughtci said that her mother had an avoca- 
tional interest m archaeology and anthropology and that from her 
mother she had acquired similar interests These interests were more 
than casual, she had, in fact, considered the possibility of transferring 
to the Arts College m order to take a major in anthropology 

The counselor wished, first, to gam a more adequate idea of her 
abilities Although her School of Busmess grades were low, her pre¬ 
business glades were well above average On the college aptitude 
tests taken in her last year of high school, she had a percentile rating 
of 73, on the English section of the test she scored 92 To verify 
these high scores she was now given the American Council Psycholog¬ 
ical Examination and scored an 88 I-Ier percentile scores on other 
tests were as follows Cooperative Liteiary Acquaintance Test, 28, 
using Minnesota sophomore noims. Cooperative General Science 
Tost, 53, same nouns, clerical aptitude test, 94 in numbers, 100 in 
names 

Fiom the test results it was clear that this girl was of good intelli¬ 
gence with marked special abilities for clerical and secretarial work 
She did not, however, manifest the very high aptitudes demanded for 
successful woik in the highly specialized field of anthropology 
Moreover, hei financial position would malce it extremely difficult 
for her to pursue the prolonged graduate work which would be required 
in that profession. The counselor therefore hesitated to recommend 
anthropology as a vocational objective It was plain, however, that 
her cultural aspirations would never be entirely satisfied in a purely 
commeicial field 

The student was finally advised to complete her already extensive 
background for secretarial work and to take at the same time an 
anthropology major m the Arts College It was suggested that this 
combination might eventually enable hei to obtain a secretarial 
position m a museum or with anthropological societies or expeditions 
It was clearly explamed that so specialized a position might be difficult 
to secure, but that, at the worst, she would at least be thoroughly 
equipped for secretarial work and her avocational interest in anthro¬ 
pology would be satisfied It was arianged that she should take only 
those secretarial courses which would not oblige her to repeat material 
already familiar 

The student made the transfer and her grades improved at once, 
In a follow-up interview shortly befoie she finished school the girl 
gave subjective evidence of satisfaction with this solution to her 
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problem. The sugResf t'd nomliinat ion of aulliropology wilh seoretarial 
training gave her a new intereat in the latter. Bho woh awaro of the 
difRculty she might meet in seeuruig the proper oi eupatuiiinl oppor¬ 
tunity foi using both types of training but deelared that she, would 
be perfectly willing to do seeretnrinl work m a commeroiul field until 
the opportunity turned up. 
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FOLLOW-UP AND EVALUATION OF GUIDANCE 
WORK 

The various techniques and procedures of student 
personnel work have been described m the preceding chap¬ 
ters One step in guidance remains to be discussed, namely, 
follow-up work In social work this is recognized as 
indispensable, but student personnel workers have not yet 
professionalized their work sufficiently to include systematic 
and continuous follow-up of each case Usually, only the 
self-initiated and voluntarily returning cases are handled 
after the first few interviews That student problems are 
too complex to understand, or treat, in a few interviews, is 
axiomatic Nevertheless, the pressure of other duties and 
the failure to set up a simple mechanism for follow-up 
work have prevented the development of this phase of 
guidance. 

In Chaps. IV and VI a simple procedure has been outlined 
for this Sixth step in personnel work. A time card for 
automatic notices of follow-up interviews with student 
cases IS an indispensable mechanism. This card is filled 
out by the vocational counselor immediately after the 
interview. Prior to the date of the desired interview, a 
notice is mailed to the student or he is called by telephone 
It is unsystematic and unfair to expect either the student 
or the counselor to remember the date of interviews set 
months in advance 

A second follow-up procedure is borrowed from social 
case work. A trained clencal worker systematically and 
periodically, say once each year, reads each case record 
critically to deteimine what, if any, additional case data 
are necessary for further counseling. Since no case is ever 
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coinplotoly cltiscd, it is ncci'swiry to work ciontiiuiously 
in bringing up to date' thr caac information As a rcyiilt 
of Huch ca.s(! reading, k'tlers are wiitlen for new infoiination, 
additional iiiti('ivie\v.s are lield with the ease n'garding 
qucBtionH and piohlem.s not adequately disciiK.sed or 
treated by the connhelm, and information i.s collected 
regaiding the le.sulta of the coiin.seloi’H case woik and 
tieatnient. 

A thiid type of follow-up work involves the statistical 
analysis of case locords on a reaiaireh liasis to determine the 
general effeetiveiiess of coimsehng, and what tt'chiiupies of 
diagnosis and tieatnunit proved c>fft><'tiv(‘, d’his type of 
research study is a most impoilant step in tlu' finther pro¬ 
fessionalization of student peisoniiel work. A icport of 
this third type of follow-up woik is made m this chapter 

Any attempt to evaluate or deteimiue the ('fTeetivt'iiess 
of guidance on the college level involves the jiroblem of 
seeming an adequate criterion of effi'ctiveness In iirevious 
sections the scope of guidanc(> has lieen limited mainly to 
adjustment of students duimg th(> training period m college. 
Adjustment on the job aftei colh'go is another jirobli'm in 
evaluation and calls for th(‘ use of diilerent criteria and 
possibly differc'iit methods of analysis 

Very few follow-up studies have, been made utilizing 
bases of diagnosis similar to thosi* of the (('sting bureau (78); 
no studies on the, college level arc' reviewed hc'i'o for that 
reason, 

In the Prediction of Vocational jShtrccs.s (143) Thorndiko 
and his coworkers report the results of a ten-year study, in 
which measurement evidence was used as a basis of eviduat- 
ing prediction of vocational adjustment The' criticisms 
and comments aroused by tins iiubhcation appear at first 
glance to bo rather damaging to the cause of student per¬ 
sonnel work. Because mea.surement technuiues are so 
emphasized in our book it may bo worth whih' to review 
Thorndike's work. In the. study conductc'd under his 
supervision tests of clerical intelligence, clerical activ- 
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ity, mechanical assembly, arithmetic, and reading were 
used Adjusting the test scores statistically to the base 
age, fourteen, the subjects were followed up to two criterion 
periods, ages eighteen to twenty and twenty to twenty-two. 
At that time their occupational status was grouped as 
follows: clerical, mechanical; mixed; and professional 
The criteria of vocational success used in this study weie 
three: financial earning; level of work achieved ten years 
after the vocational testing; and interest in the work 
These last two criteria were rated or classified 

The mediocrity and heterogeneity of the jobs included in 
the classification system will be apparent upon reading the 
original reference For example, in the mechanical group, 
boxers are included. Beyond this, of course, is the lack 
of present-day knowledge of the capacities requiied on these 
jobs and the inability to measuie these capacities with as 
few tests as were used in this study. The criteria used are 
not particularly specific and are subject to all the errors 
that inhere particularly in expression of interest in work 
and in the use of salaries as a standai d of success A severe 
economic upheaval intervened between the beginning and 
the end of this study. Furtheimore, the stability and 
comparability of salaries or wages at these job levels is 
questionable, as is the uso of any salary index as a measure 
of achievement, considering the differences and practices 
of remuneration of various industries and organizations. 
In the results, a slight increase was noticed in the predictive 
efficiency of the test between ages eighteen to twenty and 
ages twenty to twenty-two, but in neither case are the 
correlations as published sufficiently high to indicate valid¬ 
ity of prediction with the original test battery. This 
extensive study should not be confused with, nor does the 
author confuse it with, student personnel work, but it was 
at first uncritically accepted as a condemnation of student 
personnel work as described in the present text Conse¬ 
quently, it becomes necessary to point out the inadequacies 
of Thorndike’s .study along the lines mentioned above 
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bt'forc describing tiic present atteinjit to evaluate student 
personnel work more, intensively, 

Proctor (107) reports a signifieaiit .study of the relation¬ 
ship between I Q. taken in 1917-1918 and occupational 
status aeliicved by 1930-1931 for 945 cases tested originally 
as high-school students, h’or an additional 509 eases, no 
data could ho collectc'd regarding their vocational status 
13 years after the testing Tlie aveiuge I.Q. of the 609 
cases was 93 lus compared with an average of 108 for the 
946 eases with reusiids of pn'simt occupational status. The 
omission of the 509 east's would tend to decu'ast* the. number 
of cases in the lower occupational classes, as rt'ported below. 


Tatij-m IX 
(.‘1 ftir PthcIiit) 


Barr cluHsifniatkm 
of occupational 
status 

Nuniher 

Avciuge yi'iirs 
of scliool 

Average 

IQ. 

I 

130 

17 3 


11 

505 

14.04 


III 

228 

12 


IV 

12 

10.8 


Y 

10 

9 4 

iHH 

Total 

915 

13 0 

107 (i 


Proctor sunnnarizes his study thus: 


(1) That BO far as ge,ncr(il averages go, the peraons ranking high 
in mtolligoncc tend to gravitate toward the high ranking vocations; 
(2) that those found in the high ranking vocations had had cor¬ 
respondingly longer periods of schooling than tlioae found in low 
ranking vocations; (3) that these generalizations are only sig¬ 
nificant in relation to trends and should not be as.suincd to apply 
in individual cases (107). 

Burt (23) found for 100 cliildn'ii of fourteen years of ago 
that 80 per cent of tho.se who followed the advice of voca- 
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tional counselois declared themselves satisfied with their 
job placement; 40 per cent of those who did not follow 
advice lepoited themselves satisfied Viteles (157), diag¬ 
nosing and advising 76 adolescents, found, two and one-half 
yeais after the first contact, that 58 per cent followed advice 
completely and 21 per cent partly. Thirty-five of the 
cases were still in school at the time of the follow-up, of 
the 6 who had failed one or more courses, 1 4 per cent had 
followed advice and 2 25 per cent had partly followed 
advice Macrae (91) followed up 33 boys and found that 
of the 57 per cent who followed advice, all but one were 
satisfied with then occupational adjustment Only 21 
per cent of those who did not follow advice were satisfied 
Earle (42) followed up 600 children matched with control 
students leaving school at the same time but not receiving 
guidance services Those students following lecommenda- 
tions reported themselves satisfied in 60 per cent of the 
cases; 36 per cent of those not following advice reported 
themselves satisfied Scipp (122) analyzed the case records 
of 100 adults diagnosed and advised by the Adjustment 
Service of New York, using a methodology similar to that 
of the buican’s study; the degree of adjustment, however, 
was judged in part by the extent to which the cases followed 
the recommendations Of these 100 cases, 57 made a 
satisfactory adjustment and 36 an unsatisfactory adjust¬ 
ment The study reported by Trabue and Dvorak (147) 
involved a methodology more comparable to that of the 
bureau and, in addition, included evaluation of adjustment 
in training for occupational adjustment, whereas the other 
studies cited involved job adjustment only. 

Dvorak found that: 

Two-thirds of those who were given training along lines other 
than those indicated by an occupational analysis were unsuccessful 
m their courses, and fewer than 5 per cent were successful. On 
the other hand, more than three-fourths of those who took the 
training recommended were successful, and fewer than 6 per cent 
wore unsuccessful (147. 22;. 
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There would seem to bo four poR'dhle niethorlH, with four 
corrosponding; eriteria, for evaluiithip; college guidance work 
The first Ik the ca-se-work method, in whirh individual cases 
are do,scribed and evaluated by eommon-senHe judgment 
regarding the adjustments brought about. This method 
has been the favorite one of p.sychiatn.sts. A reading of 
their caso lii.stories indicated that they u.se as eriteria the. 
psychiatrist's judgment, the climit’s sati.sfaetion with his 
adjustment, and the client's adjustment to his total life 
situation. The second method and it.s corrc.sponding 
criterion peitain to 8c,hnla.stic. adjustment. So much of 
college life involves scholastic sueeoss that most outcomes 
of education are evaluated in tenn.s of thi.s .single criterion, 
which is, after all, only one a.speet of the sturlent'.s total 
adjustment. This criterion and corrcspomling method are 
not at all .satisfactory for low-aptitude students who are. 
shunted out of college. Ah a matter of fact, many such 
students who are given guidance and as a rc'.sult cancel 
their rcgaslration in college are distinctly lienefited by that 
counseling, but this ofleotivencRS does not reveal itself in 
this enterion. Nor doe,s this method cover adt'cpiately the 
prediction of failure in a rreommench'd try-out experienee 
made iieco.ssaiy by the student’s insistence on making an 
unwise choice of vocational training. The third method 
involves a recording of the stiidcni’s satisfaction with the 
diagnosis made in guidance and with the advice and counsel¬ 
ing. Much could bo said in favor of this eriteiion and this 
method since, without this feeling of satisfaction, the stu¬ 
dent may not carry out tho recommendations of the coun¬ 
selor enthu.siastically and effectively. Tlio fourth method 
is somewhat similar to the third and has to do with the 
change and development of attitudes toward tho vocational 
problem. The clinical types of cases discussed in previous 
sections of this manual illustrate this criterion, 

At the present time, if evaluation is limited to objective 
methods, grades would seem to bo the solo criterion of 
effectiveness, since they are quantitative, although faulty 
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in reliability and validity There is still another argument 
against the use of grades as a criterion of the effectiveness 
of counseling and the use of grades as a prediction of after- 
collego vocational success. The chief weakness of grades 
IS that, as a critciion of effectiveness of counseling in train¬ 
ing, they do not make it possible to use the criterion of 
intellectual growth, presumably the major objective of 
education and, therefore, important in counseling and 
guidance. The lack of comparability of grades, not only 
among colleges and classes, but within the same class con¬ 
ducted by the same instructor, indicates their weakness 
Academic grades as a criterion of the effectiveness of 
counseling suffer from the weaknesses of unreliability, lack 
of comparability for the study of growth, and low predictive 
value for after-college success A still further weakness 
of grades is that they are the resultant of a complex of 
factor s, many of which, such as inherently low ability, are 
not and possibly cannot be treated successfully in the col¬ 
lege situation by a counselor They are, however, used as 
measures of success or failure in college and are accepted 
by all as an important outcome. 

Presumably, if guidance is effective, it will bring about a 
better vocational choice by the student and will help him 
to select an occupation in line with his possibilities and 
to select the corresponding vocational training course 
which is possible of attainment for one with his aptitude. 
The criterion of feelings of satisfaction assumes the validity 
of the assumption that a student who does what he is cap¬ 
able of doing is better satisfied and better adjusted than 
one who is attempting work beyond his capacities It is 
also dependent upon the validity of the methods of diag¬ 
nosis, adequacy of norms, and the extent and accuracy of 
the student’s vocational information and attitudes. On 
the other hand, guidance being essentially individual in 
its methodology, the uniqueness of individual cases looms 
large in importance Moreover, no single case is classifiable 
by a single label. There is always a multiplicity of factors 
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in each caae, which produces tlic uniciucncss ihst'lf and al.so 
makoH for greater difficulty in adjiustincnt and evaluation, 
Beeause of the multiplicity of thcbc ca.'-c factors, it is 
neceasary to evaluate, by ineasiireuicnt or judgment, the 
elfcctivencas of guidance on th(> basi.s of a multitihcity of 
criteria. Wo need many yardstick.s to dctcimiiu' progrrw 
m adjusting individual cimi'.s. We m'cd a valid yarrlstii-k 
for each type of problem and adju.slrncnt. In the absence 
of yardsticks we arc forced to evaluate by niean.s of judg¬ 
ments a,s uniform and repioducible or vcrifiabh' as poKsiblc. 

Tho question ause.s, why ha.s no u^'C been made of the 
technique of control (‘aH(>,s, (Uthcr in the pn'linunaiy studi(*s 
of the testing bureau or in the icvi.sed proccduie? It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to sccuk* matehtal (uintiols of 
cases not given advice by th(‘ bureau. One might match 
on tho biusis of sex, age, college, and intelligence, but one 
cannot mateh on tlio important faetoi of pioblem-minded- 
neas of tho student. One wouhl have little confidence in 
any attempt to force similarity by cbcssifying ea.ses only 
in broad categories. 

It has Leon suggested that e.very oth(>r ea.se might lie 
selected, in ordei of initial contact, and the others ri'fu.sed 
advice after diagnosi.s or given "faked” advice Kvmi if 
one survived the storm of eritieisnus resulting fiom such a 
procedure, there would be little a.s,surune(', that ihe oiuscw 
had been truly matched on all imiiortant usiiects of problem 
characteristics. 

The method of control finally selected as both feasible and 
capable of revealing a mcn,suro of the efficacy of the hureau’s 
service was afforded by studying those ciuses imwdling or 
unable to follow advice. These cases wen' given the same 
diagnosis and went through the same procedures as those 
who did follow the bureau’s reeommendatioiis. Presum¬ 
ably the chief difference between these two types of oases 
i.s found in the extent to which advice was followed. It 
is, however, a research prolilcm to disctover if these two 
types do actually differ in otlier respects, some of which 
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may bo idcntifiod at the time of diagnosis If such proves 
to iio the ease, tiion the accuracy of prognosis will bo 
increased and still bcttei evaluation can be afforded in so 
far as these other diffeiences may be seen to have a bearing 
on the conclusions of the prognosticator 
One yeai or more after the initial contact, 196 student 
cases, seh'otod on the Inisis of completene,ss of case work, 
were followed up to pi ovule data for an evaluation of the 
guidance services of the buicau. The characteiistics 
of these cases and the amount of guidance seivices they 
leceived are presented at this point in preparation for a 
review of effectiveness. Of thc.se cases, 80 were volunteers 
who came diiectly to the bureau for counseling, 47 were 
refeired by faculty members, 20 by other counselors, 45 
by deans and adminiatiators, and 4 by people outside the 
umvor.sity One hiuidicd and thirty-one of the cases are 
men, and 65 aio women They aie classified by college 
as follows Collc'ge of Agriculture, Forestry, and Home 
Economies, 9; School of Chemistiy, 4, School of Medicine, 1, 
School of Business, 2, College of Education, 6, Precollege 
cases, 37, College of Science, Literatmc, and the Arts, 97; 
General College, 26, College of Engineering, 12, Giaduate 
School, 1, unclassified, 1. On the basis of college year, 37 
weic procollego .students, 61 were freshmen, 65 were sopho¬ 
mores, 22 weie j unions, 7 were seniors, 1 was a graduate 
student, 3 wore' unclas.sod students. 

A total of 776 intei views were given to this group, ranging 
from 1 to 15 inteiviews per student The average was 
3 96 interviews pei student. These data and others that 
are to follow may be compared with a similar study made m 
the College of Science, Literature, and the Arts in 1934 (173) 
In this latter survey 371 cases appeared in the analysis, for 
whom an aveiage of 2 78 interviews had been held 

In chushifying the .students in the present study according 
to college aptitude test and high-school scholarship as 
indices of general academic ability, it appears that the 
majority of tlie students are in the upper brackets in these 
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rafcingH, which is Home ciidoncc that .students of hip;h a])i]ity 
need and setde aid in solviiiK llu'ir pifildenns a.s well a.s those 
of lower ability Table X presents thesi' data 


l\m,K X 


Percentile 

rank 

nigll-HcllOol 

HehnlarHliip 

(killege 
uptitudo 
test 

91-100 

29 

37 

81- 90 

25 

28 

71- 80 

29 

15 

61- 70 

20 

18 

51- 60 

10 

10 

41- 60 

29 

23 

31- 40 

10 

12 

21- 30 

9 

14 

11- 20 

3 

18 

1- 10 

11 

21 

Total 

No rceoid 

181 

15 

196 

190 


In the process of clinical analysis an extensive I)ody 
of information had been assomlded on these 190 oases. 
Tablo XI sumraanzea this material under various headings. 


Tabiib XL— Cash Data Coi(i.B:eTS!n in Cunioao Analysis 


University Testing Bureau tPfll profilea... .. . 

Reports from Health Borvicc. 

University cntranco test rulings. 

Grades from Registrar’s Offico . 

Other counselor reports . . .... 

Clearanco slips from Faculty-Student Cimitact Desk 
Special test results. . 


107 

137 

167 

224 

96 

442 

10 


Total.. . 1273 

The heading "University Te.sting Bureau te.st profiles” 
may include anywhere from 6 to 15 separate tests over and 
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Table XII Agencies Used by Counselor for Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Cases 

Number of Times 
Each Agency 
Was Used 


1. Doans of women and men for disciplinary action and 

general information about c\tracurncular activities 7 

2. Employment Bureau for part-time work for students 8 

3 Einaiicial aid agencies for loans, Federal Aid Scholar¬ 
ships, and university soholarahips 18 

4 Health Service for health examination results, and 

referral for special health examinations 113 

6. Faculty and department major advisers for curricula 

and sequence of courses 34 

6 How-to-Study instructors for referral of students to 

thorn for instruction 10 

7. High-school counselors or teachers for report of stu¬ 
dents' high-sohool problems, attitudes, and interests 11 

8. Junior and Senior College deans for advice as to 
changing of students’ courses and general information 

as to students’ work 109 

9 Other pounsolors for advice and opimon and case 

history data collected by them 98 

10 Scholastic probation advisers for case history data 8 

11 Parents and other relatives for interviews or oom- 

munioation concerning students’ problems 19 

12 Other students or instructors for personal infor¬ 
mation about students 6 

13 Psychiatrist for referral of students to them for 

diagnosis 16 

14. Registrar for high-school record and grades 166 

16 Social case workers for homo visits for diagnosis 1 

16 Board of Admissions for information concerning 
high-sohool record and student admission application 
blanks 2 

17. University Testing Bureau (testing division) for 
vocational aptitude and interest tests, and for inter¬ 
pretation of tests and collection of vocational infor¬ 
mation 627^ 

18 Speech Clinic for diagnosis of speech difficulties 6 

19 Child Health Clinic for general information 2 

20 Y M O A. and Y.W.C.A for aid in social adjustment 

of students 2 


1146 

1 It was noooQoivry to refer many etudente eovoral timoa to the bureau for addi¬ 
tional toeta before a aatiafeotory diegnoaia oould be made. 
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above the entrance test ratiiiK*; and epeeial test lesulta 
collected in other programs The total of 1,2711 items of 
information about the'-e 196 cii.scs indicates the C'xtent of 
the clmieal analysis. 

Table XII suinmanzca the vatious ngencie.s used cither 
in diagnosis or in treatment of tlie problems presented by 
this grouj) of eas(‘s. Here again the advantages of a coor¬ 
dinated pinsonnel system in an institution aie apparent. 
The clearance or exchange of information made poNsihle 
by these cooperating ugeiieies is of inestimable value in 
handling student inohhniis, 

The classification of these 196 east's by It'vel of aeadt'mio 
ability, the amount of ease data eolleeted, and the frequency 
of use of outside, ngencic.s give some itlea of the amount of 
work involved in analyzing, synthesizing, duignosing, and 
treating student problems. In these processes the, eiitiro 
machinery of university student peisoiiiiel was utilized to 
the end that these 190 students could he handled as indi¬ 
viduals in the piot'e.ss of adjustment to ('duration and, 
ultimately, to occupational respotisihihlii's. "J'lu' data in 
Tabic XII, in so far as they d('al with diagnosis and trc'at- 
mont of problems, may bo augmented by a iiresentntion of 
the problems these 190 students presented 'I'ahle XIII 
summarizes the amily.ses of cast' historii's, with the fre¬ 
quency of problems in vari()n.s major arc’ius. 

In the group of 196, a total of 784. iiroblems was found, or 
an average o£ i problems per student. This compares with 
an average of 3,5 prohlenw per .studc'ut in the. Seionce, 
Literature, and Arts study previously mentioned (173). 
Considciing the fact that 190 of the probli'ins in the. 
Science, Literature, and the Arts group were solved by 
use of the class schedule for program making, or, in other 
word.s, by simple registration counseling proeeduics, and 
that in only 86 cases in the present analysis did the problem 
of selection of courses occur, it appears that, iu this group, 
there wa.s found approximately one piohk'in more per 
student than in the Arts College group. 'J'hc higli frc'- 
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TabIiH XIII.—Types op Student Peoblems 

Frequency 

of 

Occurrence 

1 Financial Need or desire for part-time work, scholai- 

ship or leans, inadciiuatc finances 45 

2 VncalwnaL Poor aplitude for chosen vocation; choice 

of an occupation; dearth of interest in any vocation; 
deal ill of mtcrcHt in ohoacn vocation, information 
about occupations, vocational choice without ade¬ 
quate Hclf-analyais; inadequate infonnation in 
regard to professional choice 300 

3 Educational. Poor aptitude for college woik, selection 

of couiai's in hue with occupational choice, inferi- 
oiity m acuidoinic skills such as reading, study 
habits, English usage, etc ; understanding giading 
standards; high gciicial aptitude and poor scholastic 
aclucvcmcuts, understanding lesponsibihtius in col¬ 
lege, high aptitude hampered by standard curricula, 
outside work interfciing with studios, university 
entrance without proper rcquireinonts . 227 

4 Social, Patitonal, and Emotional Too much social life 

or too many social activities, inadequate partici¬ 
pation 111 extraeurricular activities; selecting student 
activities in line with interests, social personality 
traits which rnav hinder professional success; need 
for encouragement and sclf-confidcnce, social 
timidity, emotional diMturbances, family domina¬ 
tion in vocational choice, conflict with family or 
friends, parental anxiety for a wise vocational 
choice; feai of iiitelleotual inadequacy, idoaliiiation 
of a profession, ovi'rcvaluation of a college degree; 
vocational indecision because of possible marriage; 
no self-expression m the homo ... . . 136 

5 Family Sibling conflict; split-family situation; over- 

dependence on part of student, difficulty in transi¬ 
tion to independence, serious and overt family 
conflict over educational and vocational plans, 
finances, religion, difference in standards, person¬ 
ality adjustment • . . 39 

6 Ileallh and Physical DisalnlUics Serious physical 

disabilities, easily fatigued, inability to do justice 
to work because of intermittent illness; physical 
habits, diet and sleep, etc. 37 


Total. 


784 
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quency of ochicational and vocational i)rol)l(‘iiiH indicates 
to some extent the relation that has come to r'xist between 
these two ai eas of the individual’s activity. Naturally, any 
system of classification i.s subject to eiitieism Is'cause of 
nonexclusive eatcgonea. But, to the, extent that one agrees 
with the classification of syniiitoma or coiuhtions discussed 
earlier in this chapter, the data in Table XIII are valid 
sumniarie.s of student.s’ problems in various areas. 

To determine whethei or not those, problems were con¬ 
centrated in the upper or lower ranges of an availabh' index 
of academic success, the number of students and tlu' number 
of their probleina were e,la.sHified in terms of deciles of the 
college aptitude test, os given in Talile XIV. The differ¬ 
ences in average number of problems at the various deciles 
are so slight as to appear insignificant. Again, it develops 
that educational practice is inadequate if it assumes that 
the potentially good student will succeed in adjusting his 
own problems. 


Table XIV 


Mianasota 
Collogo Aptitude 
Test porcontilo 

Number 

of 

studeiita 

Numlicr 

of 

proldoniH 

Average number 
of problems 
piT student 

01-100 

37 

160 

4 06 

81- 90 

28 

130 

4 04 

71- 80 

16 

61 

4 07 

61- 70 

18 

00 

3 33 

61- 60 

10 

88 

3 80 

41- 60 

23 

82 

3.67 

81- 40 

12 

61 

4 25 

21- 30 

14 

63 

3.78 

11- 20 

18 

77 

4 28 

1- 10 

21 

82 

3.90 

Total 

196 

784 

4.00 


In evaluating this foUow-up study of student cases it is 
necessary to know what suggestions, advice, and recoin- 
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mendations wore made by the vocational counselor on the 
basis of the case data available Accordingly, a detailed 
analysis was made of the case records; the results, classified 
by problem areas, are presented below. These procedures 
or techniques are those initiated and earned out by the 
vocational counselor himself in addition to the use made of 
other personnel agencies listed in Table XII. 

Tabmi XV 


Financial Problems 

1 Discusaion of relation of part-time work to class schedule 

2. Discussion of need for work 

3 Suggestions of ways of getting jobs 

4 Discussion of student’s expenses and financial resources 
6. Discussion of scholarships and loan funds 

6 Letters of recommendation for jobs, scholarships, and loans 

Vocational Problems 

1. Description of occupations 

2. Referral to informational books 

3. Discussion of aptitude 

4 Discussion of student’s financial resources for occupational 
training 

6 Vocational try-outs through college courses 

6. Advice and recommendation of occupational choice 

7 Advice of General College or S.L A training until choice is 
made 

8 Method of entering chosen occupation 

9 Referral to faculty member to show wider moaning of course 

Educational Problems 

1. Use of class schedule for program making 

2. Discussion of course prerequisites, sequences, majors, etc 

3. Cultivation of interest in studies, scholastic record, etc, 

4. Explanation of recitation method of study 

6 Discussion of physical surroundings conducive to effective 
study 

6 Discussion of methods of vocabulary building 

7. Tutorial aid with a specific subject 

8 Aid in selecting a schedule of classes in line with aptitude, 
interests, special disabilities, etc. 

9 Aid in planning schedule of hours for study 
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Taiii.15 XV.— U'mtmnnI) 

10. An attempt In ntinlys!i> cshim* fur tlilhcnUy with ii «!pci>ific HuhjcRfc 

11, Expliinutimi iif Hltulriit'H lim* iiptiludc iu> fini'-f nf low si'liolur- 
ship 

12 Ileronunciitlation of noiicwlli'Ki' tiiio of voi-ntumtil tnuniiiK 

13 Attempt to iMrtKtuiHe iiwl oven oino i-pot'i.O disiilnhty m Hprlliug, 
Rriiniinur, iimtlu'imitn’B, ole 

14, DiHfUKHion and O!t()lanulioii (it Htudeiit'a reKpoiimbihly m 
colloRe, RrailinK BtmidnrdH, ote 

15. IlceominondtUioii tliiil aliidonf eliinino eonrse of atudy 
10 Aid to student laekinx proper oiilriinio rotiuireiiients 
17 IJiHouBsioii of oligihility for jiroM rihed work 

Social, Personal, anil Emuliunnl PrahU mn 

1. Warning of overeinplmsis init upon soenil netivilies 

2. Arranging (ontaet with proper aetivitiea sueh ns Imnd, dehate, 

etc 

8. Suggestion of proper aolivilics to try 

4. I'lstiihlishing friendly eonliiel with fiienUy for future use 

5. Continuance of friendly eonliiets 

0 General diseus'iinn, eneouriigeiiient, and naBiHtnnen with self- 
eoufidence 

7 Suggested trentiiK'iit for speeifie peraomility didicultieH 

8 Diseussion of meeting people and making fiiends 

9 Treatment suggesting special things to ilo 

10 Diseussiim of worricH and other emotional jirohlenis 
11. lleoommendatiou of welfare agent y to assist student 

Family Pi oMcms 

1. Suggesting discussion between family and friends over mutual 
confliets 

2. lUunediivl treatnieut tor personality dillieulties civusing eouflicts 
8. Advice, of transfer to iiiiother school hecause of home, environ¬ 
ment 

4 Suggestions for ae.fiiiinng self-e'xpressioii in the homo 

6. DiSe.ussion of parental anxiety over student's nlioiee of voeiition 
6. Suggestions regarding family domination in vocational choioo 

Health and Physical DtsnWilMS 

1. Disoussion of Imiidicaps 

2. Advising remedial gym 

3. Discussion of living arrangement, sleep, diet, tiUi, 

4. Athletics suggested for belU'r hotiUh 
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A case reviewer, without previous experience in the 
bureau’s program but given intensive training over a period 
of one year, conducted the follow-up interviews with the 
above student cases During this follow-up interview an 
attempt was made to get fiom the student a statement of 
his satisfaction and adjustment with regard to vocational 
orientation and choice. The case reviewer had prepared 
a brief abstract of the case, indicating the problems with 
which the student oiiginally came to the testing bureau, 
the problems which were discus.sed by the counselors of the 
testing bureau, and the attempts made to bring about a 
satisfactory adjustment. The case reviewer had before 
him all the case material including interview notes by 
members of the staff of the testing bureau in their work with 
this individual case The counselor who handled the stu¬ 
dent’s problems played no part in this follow-up evaluation 
Two case readers made independent judgments evaluating 
the final status of the case on the basis of the leviewer’s 
final interview with the student. The reviewer checked 
all such evaluations and acted as umpire in case of disagree¬ 
ment between the readers. 

The criterion employed m estimating the quality of 
adjustment was a composite of those factors which are 
generally considered as indicative of satisfaction or dis¬ 
satisfaction with adjustment m the field of vocational 
choice and training, such as grades, statement from the 
student of satisfacdion with present (vocational) adjust¬ 
ment, reports from parents or instructors. The status of 
the case at the time of follow-up was always considered in 
the light of the diagnosis and prognosis made earlier by the 
counselor Grade evidence was weighed against evidence 
subjectively gathered, and it not infrequently occurred that 
a case was tabulated as having made some progress toward 
adjustment in spite of the fact that his honor-point ratio 
had not increased The type of cases included under the 
categories of evaluation are probalily best described by 
illustration Actually, of course, thoso catcgoiies have no 
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uliarply dpfincd limitH. Thm* jh no Mirh .stale as ab.solutG 
adjuatinent or alisolute nialudju'^tinent Hut thero are 
innumeral)lt5 degr(‘p,s of adjustincnt, and, therefore, an 
infinite number of jKHsihle divi.M()n.s, tlie standard,s of which 
would l)e diffievdt to set up and nnpcwsihh' to maintain 
sinee. the distinelions between tliinii wouhl neee''Sarily be 
exceedingly fine It was (handed, then, tliat the simplest 
nnithod of rating should b(! used sinei*, by decreasing the 
number of judgments to be made, the, margin of error is 
correspondingly narrowed. 

The. effeetiveness of guidanee is evahiali’d in tewms of tho 
extent to which it discharged the following funetions or 
services relative to the prohleims exhibited by the student 
at time of his first eontaet: 

1. DingnoHis of student's vocational and edupational possihilities 
(or aptitudes and interests). 

2. Aclvico in tunkiug approprmle elioiee of n voiMitioiml fadd and in 
securing the related educational truining stspusu es 

3. Counseling us to reeognilum of, and nlleviation of, disturlang 
factors (oniolionali eduealiomd, eeommiie, lii'idtli) wliieh may niter" 
fero wilh, or prevent the neeeptaneo of, jmiper elioiee aud/or tho 
achievonuait of appropriate truining 

4. Assistaneo in tho discovery of, and utilization of, perHOtuiol 
resoutocB in effecting an adjustineut. 

6. Guidatice in tho uso of all personnel nsKnirees in diagnosis and 
case-work treatment. 

Evaluation is based upon two assumptioiiH; first; if the 
student has followed advice, aceejituig such of the above 
services as pertained to his case, and subseciuent adjustment 
results therefrom, then the diagiiosi.s and ad\ lee are vali¬ 
dated. Second, if diagnosis and advice, an* validated by 
subsequent adjustment, then the number and the type of 
teclmique.s useful in the process are validat(*d. 

Student's adjustment with regard to vocation, and prog¬ 
ress in achieving satisfactory training therefor, is judged 
by the following criteria: 

1. Choice in lino with aptitudes, interests, work huhils, pc'rsonality, 
oto. 
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2 Program of studies or training in line with this choice and 
student’s qualifications 

3. Student’s satisfaction with vocational choice 

4. Pi ogress in ttcliievnig training for choice m terms of capacity of 
student to profit from such tiaining 

5 Alleviation of faetois which interfere with the making of a 
Biitisfivctoiy vocational choice and achieving necessary training' eg , 
parental doininnnco of choice, inadequate study alcills, etc 

With regard to the othor classification, namely, extent 
to which the counscloi’s recommendations have been 
cairied out by the student, a case is considered to have 
followed advice (1) “wholly,” if the counselor’s advice 
has been followed with respect to all important recom¬ 
mendations legaiding all mam problems; (2) “in part,” if 
advice was followed partially in all main problems, or com¬ 
pletely in some, and not followed in respect to minor prob¬ 
lems or advice; (3) “not at all,” if advice was not followed 
in any of the main problems Por the most part, oases 
classified in this third category were those unable rather 
than unwilling to follow the counselor's advice regaiding 
vocational choice because of untractablc parents, inade¬ 
quate finances, prohibitive curricular legulations, or other 
factors more oi less beyond the powoi of the counselor to 
change, even though change were necessary for satisfactory 
adjustment 

The effectiveness of guidance given the student is deter¬ 
mined by evaluation on the basis of comparison of his status 
at the time of evaluation with his status at the time of first 
contact The following five-step scale is used. 

A Satisfaotoiy adjustment 

1 Student is satisfied with his vocational adjustment as to date 
of follow-up interview. 

2 In interviewer's judgment, the vocational choice and adjust¬ 
ment of the student are adequate, based upon aptitudes, inter¬ 
ests, and subjective factors lovealed through interviewers. 

o. Vocational choice m line with aptitudes and interests 
6. Student may not bo satisfied as to adjustment, but his poor 
aptitudes prevent his choosing certain vocations and enter- 
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iiiR (ir ('(iiKiiimiiR (riinniiK I’Miioiition 

< 111 II Iritti'f IfVf'l thi-rcfim' fl fm tfirv udjiihtiiipnt, 

c. Any fiiihji'i'tivp ri'V(nlt'<i fhroiij^li iiiti'rvicws which 

imln’islf utU’iUmln ft(ij<i'<<nn'nt. 

3 The iillcMiitinn nl di>itrHi'tiiiK fftidnrn wludi inlcrfcrc with 
vocnthiiiiil chiiii’c (iiui tiriifi’C'^itiiinl Iniininn. hui'li iih nmilciiuatc 
fioi'ialuiitiim, ini'iiliil (■(iiilhtN. Iiiiatifisil jnnlilcmH, hciillh 
tiaiulicHjiH, (ir liny Kiittviilniil iimtilriiiH wliii li nmy nlTcct the 
MK'nlioiml rlimci' 

4. Ai’liii'VcincutH in a rivcu tmiiiinx itntKr'im t« tin* limilH of 
niitiUnii's and intoriwtH an mi'iipiircil hy trclH and lunior-point 
riitio 

Cime /Uiulralinn -NVi. fifl'd l‘i 33 (K.V.) 

CimownR rcRiHloml fnrav<’nniiiil nni' iiimrior in (thriniciil KiiRiiu'cr- 
iliR, having imidi' hucIi a clunco for no jiarln'iilar rcuHini except that it 
aouiidcal like an npporlunity to make a great deal of money At 
time of firat ermtaet with UTH (Ihuvereity INmIhik Hureau) he stated 
that he otmld not drive hiiueelf t<i work hard, uitinirently having no 
mtereot iii the course. Ilm tealed aplitinles and inlereHtH indicated a 
delinito huaiiiess-soeial interest and gmtd jMihsihilities in this hue of 
work. Case was stalde einotiniiidly and had ii piTwinahty which 
would be an a.^set in that line of work, (’hw atayeil out of KelnHil for 
five ciuarteru because of liiek of finaneea and then registerisl in the 
School of HiiHincss as rccommcinhsl by T'TB. After one (piaiter's 
work in liuniiieaH hii was interviewed and said he was very well 
satisfied. lie had also improved hm m’hohislic slaiiding from a (' — 
avi'rage to an average tif A 

Thin case followed adviee and ia evaluatcil llnm; "Advice wholly 
followed -aatiafiictory adjustment" 

B, Some progress toward salisfuelory adjuslmenf 

The satire basis us vunler "Salisfaetory luljtislnient" is iiHcdj smno 
progress is made toward satisfactory adjiminienl but the origimd 
problem is only partially solv ed 

Case llluslrahtm -No 81111-3-33 (A H.) 

Case came to XITH during her frcHliman year witli prulilems of 
inadequate rmanees, uncertainly as to liei chmee of oecuinUioii, and 
difiiculty with course seleetioii. Hluiieiil had eveeptionally higli 
aptitudes and was getting good grades UTli aided her in getting a 
scholarship and recommended that ns she disliked high-scluHiI teaelimg 
she should not enter the College of Kducalion but jirepare for college 
teaching with the possibility of gelling an ussiHtatilHliip. Home natural 
and social science courses were recommended to her. Hiie followed 
UTB recominendatioii, olitnined a seholttrsliip for one year, but was 
still uncertain fimineially, ns to whether she wuiiltl be able to linish 
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her couisc work She was well aatmfied with her vocational choice 
and tlie courses miKgoaled to her by UTB, and continued getting high 
grade nvciages 

Case evaluated thus: "Advice followed wholly—some progress 
toward a satisfactory adjiistnicnt ’’ (Not entirely satisfactory 
adjustment beeauHe her financial piobleni was still causing doubt 
concerning hei vocational choice ) 

C No ohangi' The problem of tlic fllndeni remains the same 

1 Student has done nothing to alleviate his problems, and problem 
condition ri'inains unchanged 

2 No progicHB or regression in solution of pioblem—even though 
student had attempted to solve his problem 

3 Lapse of time in itself constitutes not a worse condition but a 
“no change,” even though the time element may cause a 
pioblem to becoino moie severe 

4 The same factors whiih caused student’s problem at time of 
first coni act st-ill evist, with the same effect upon the student, 
hindering his progiess 

Case Illuati aiion —No. 470A-11-33 (G L) 

Case registered in the Sehool of Chemistry and came to UTB in 
his Rophomoie year. Ho claimed an intense interest in chemistry but 
was fading his counses He had superior ability for academic woik 
Ills tested ml crests indicated that chemistry was the desirable field 
for him and he was advised to stay in this college Case had melRciont 
study linbits and lacked sclf-contidence Advice was given him con- 
OPinmg incthods of study, some of which he followed, others not 
It was also pointed out to linn that he had plenty of ability, and 
goncial encouragement was given When case was followed up, it 
scernod that llie probloins still reinnmod the same, the conditions (poor 
study habits, hic.k of selt-coiifidonce) still piovailcd lie had only 
partially followed advice in improving his study habits 

Case evaluated thus “Advice partly followed—no change” 

D. Slightly woiBO. 

1 Solution of tho problem secniB slightly more remote than when 
student first was counseled (as diagnosed under stops outlmed 
under “Satisfactory adjustment”). 

2 The factors which caused student’s problem at the time of first 
contact still exist and arc causing n slightly worse condition 
in the student’s problem 

Cose Illuatralion —No 14(1-9-32 (NO) 

Case registered in Science, Literature, and the Arts, came to UTB 
when a frosliinan. She had been getting very poor marks Her 
ohoic(> of vocation was Industrial Bactounlogy, but her grades wore so 
poor that she would have didiculty in contimiiiig unless she improved 
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srr DKS'T /'Bff.sYKVA’W, H 


Thp iiinliralol timl »!i< Itafi nj'*'**!'!'* brr chnneix 
vofRlifin Hit Jfliuh hftltiln »t>if alwi vrty jwtnr Hpr vrir-alirmal 
rhmrf' %»•( furred ujnm l.rr liy hrr farusiy. llrr tr‘i(cd iiilcrPHta 
shownl ihnf ttwiUt !'<• a fir(f<*r fn*)d fur her, and a tranafrr 

to fniwiiw waa srhirfd l*y t'TH. Iiiit (nar iii'.ifilrd im Iiidiiatnal 
HartrriidnKV H)ic rftnhmictf I'l gf t fnatr marku and iii n ff(lloH«iip 
intrrvH'tt riafed tiint rhf woiiM rh laififir’Ki if u Mrrrn't for 
fsnitlv nidwwnii'ii In that fi'dd i*f wark, wani’f iw (Mitlitiamalir, 
alKUlt tiftrlprinl'iRV n« during tli<> firal rmilart wi!|i f 'I’H. 

la rvnliiatrd; ''UrramimiidaiiMn iial fidlnwid" tiiTauw' anv 
ndviri' given liy I’TH waa not fnllnwrd liy raw, and nt limp nf fnllniv- 
U[i irileivicw etndent wnn mnre ditanlntfu'd w illi <dmier> lliati at time of 
fimt fiiiitael. Her emnlinim) and |•du^'alI>l 1 ltd jindilinn teiiimned 
iiiielmnged, wi the evalnaiitm of ".S'ligliily worte’’ m made 
E. Wiieli wnrae 

1. Btudeiil'a pmlilein ih riuidi mnn' trvere flinii at (lie time of 
first rontnet will) I'TB SnhUmn of llir priddcm eeema much 
more reinnte fna dingiirmial under aleiw mitliiifd under ‘‘HatiH- 
fnetery adjualiiieiit"}. 

2. The faelora wlueh raiieed aludeniV iiriddem at the litne of first 
enntael still exist and ttreeauaing n luiieh worse eomhtion m tho 
student's prohlern. 

f’rtsr lUmtration ■ No. IKirA-l-.ia fH,B t 

Case, transferred from Fureato' to HT, A and took iirehusinesa 
reeommendetl to her hy her father and endorsed hy TTH. At tho 
timo of first eontael with f’Tll she wns tini'iTlnin na to vopatioiml 
choice and did not seem to have any defimle interests in any line of 
work Her study lialuta were very jHtor. Hlie had average general 
ability to do work on the eidlege level Init did very poor work in Iho 
Division of Forestry. Tareiila were separated ami there wbb a good 
deal of preasuro from that snviree (or her to make good, father inawtlng 
that aho liocoine, self-supporting. Her record m the husiness eniirses 
was very poor; sho received her jKioreat grades in the Imsiness avdijcrlfl. 
Counselor, suggested the Ilow-to-Study eourao, with no apparent 
positive results. EITorts worn maclo to eneourago her, hut her emo¬ 
tional problem boeamo worse. This case followed HTH recommenda¬ 
tions given her. 

Case evaluated "Advice wholly followed—mueh worse" because 
she was dissatisfied with business, her grades were poorer in this lino 
than in others, and the emotional problem was worae at timo of last 
mterview. 


Table XVI indicates tho extent to which tlieso student 
coses wore adjusted subsequent to oounscliiiK, tho extent 
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to which the bureau’s advice was followed, and the rela¬ 
tionship between advice and adjustment A total of 142 
cases made satisfactory adjustment; m 30 cases there was 
no peiceptible change, and in 24 cases the adjustment was 
less satisfactory subsequent to counseling. On the other 
hand, 94 cases are classified as having followed advice 
“wholly,” 65 “partly,” and 37 "not at all.” Of those who 
followed advice wholly or in part, 139, or 87 per cent, were 
classified ns having made a satisfactory adjustment Of 
the 37 cases not following advice, only 3 had made a satis¬ 
factory adjustment, 


Tabus XVI —Classification op Casjss as to Progress toward 
Adjustment! 


E’ltcnt to 
whioli advice 
was followed 

Satisfactory 

adjustment 

No 

change 

Less 

satisfactory 

adjustment 

Total 

1, Wliolly . . 

91 

2 

1 

04 

2. Partly 

48 

14 

3 

66 

3 Not at all, . 

3 

14 

20 

37 

Total . 

142 

30 

24 

196 


I In thiB table, outogorics A (BatisCaolory udjuutment) and B (9omo progreaa 
toward BntiHfuotory ndjuntmont) aro oombinod Similarly, D (Slightly worso) and E 
(Much worae) wore oombinod 


For 141 of the 196 cases, grades for one or more quarters 
prior to counseling were available for comparison with 
grades subsequent to counseling. The average honor-point 
ratios for these cases arc presented in Table XVII, classified 
according to the extent to which the counselors’ recom¬ 
mendations were followed by the student 

Data given in Table XVIII reveal that these three groups 
of cases differ but little in average aptitude for scholarship 
as indicated by mean percentile in high-school scholarship 
and the Minnesota College Aptitude Test. None of the 
differences between means is statistically significant. 
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The data in Table XVII, (lierefore, mdicatc the eflec- 
tiveneHS of counselinR with reejveet to colleK'' Kriule^i. Those 
students who followed the hnrenu'rt recoinmeudatiomi 
wholly or in part increased their iiveraite honor-iaiiiit ratio, 
whereas the group not following advice ditl not. incremw 
thoir average level of Keholaixhij). But theee rliunges in 
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honor-point ratio, while in the desired direction, were not 
statistically significant, as shown m Table XIX below 
But a comparison of groups 1 and 3 hejore and ajter coun¬ 
seling shows that those students who follow guidance 
recommendations increase their average scholarship to a 
statistically significant extent, the critical ratio being 3 23. 
That IS, hejore counseling there was a critical ratio of 1 98 
betwi’on the mean honor-point ratio of those students who 
later followed advice “wholly” and those who followed it 
"not at all,” After counaclmg this critical ratio becomes 
3.23 The latter ratio is stati.stically significant It is 
apparent that this increase m the critical ratio is found 
in the significant increase in grades of the “wholly” group, 
tho “not at all” group having decreased slightly in mean 
honor-point ratio from 1.69 to 1.67, as shown in Table XVII 

Table XIX —Dii'perbntiation of Groups in Teems op tub 
Effect of Counseling on Scholaeship 


Group 

Critical Ratio 
of DilIercnocB 
m Average 

1 versus 1.. 

Honor-point Ratio 
1 25 

2 versus 2 . 

0 63 

3 versus 3. 

. -0 009 

All Rioups emnbined .. 

. . , 1 22 

1 versus 3 (before counselinK) 

1 98 

1 versus 3 (after oounsehng) 

. 3,23 


If the only or the chief difference between these two 
groups is the extent to which they followed the counselors’ 
recommendations or advice, thereby becoming better 
oriented vocationally and educationally, then we may con¬ 
clude, on the basis of this small sampling of students, that 
guidance of this type, with students of similar ability, does 
have a significant relationship to scholastic achievement 
But scientific caution leads the authors to state that mwc/i 
additional research is needed vnth larger groups of students 
before these results can be accepted as scientifically established 
for guidance work in general. It should be emphasized that 
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thoRp roRuItR havp lirpn pstaldisliffl for .RtudonfR uith the 
abovp cbaractprihtics an<l by nwarin nf hpcofic Kiiidanco 
procpdurt’K a« outlined above. Carelr'^s Qcnrraliznlum of 
iho results to types of gttidnjiee prartiees in general would he 
fallncioiis, or ai least piemalurr A more exteiiMve inve.sti- 
gation employhiig the methodH outlined m thiR (■hai)ter and 
involving approximately 1,000 .studmitR is being undertaken 
and will be pnliliHhed separately at a lal(>r date. 
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TESTS USED AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
TESTING BUREAU 

Tlio following arc UHcrl in counseling individual 
students at the University of Minnesota Testing Bureau 
An excellent summary of the reliability, validity, norms, and 
suggested uses of these tests is given by Schneidler (117) 
Strang (126) presents additional research data on many of 
these testa. Woody (179) has prepared a similar summary 
of rosoareh data on tn.st.s Bingham (13) reviews in non¬ 
technical terms the guidance .significance and use of some 
tc.st8 in legard i,o choice of an engineering occupation The 
bibliography of tc'sta prepared by Hildreth for the Psycho¬ 
logical Corporation (62) ia the most extensive available, 
covering material puiilmliecl before 1933. It presents, how¬ 
ever, no data for evaluation of these tests, Buros (22) has 
published data on new tasts publi.Hhcd m the years 1933 
and 1934 A manual of teats prepared by the Minnesota 
Employment Stabilization Research Institute for public 
employment offices (54) boa material of value for counselors. 

Attitude Scales 

1. AUiluilc Scales. Edited by L. L, Thurstono, University ot 
Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill, 1931 
Each of the following se.ales yields a final score from which to 
interpret the student’s attitude toward the subject: 

Attitude toward the. Church 
Attitude toward War 
Attitude toward the Negro 
Attitude toward Prohibition 
Attitude toward Communism 
Attitude toward the Treatment of Criminals 
Attitude toward Patnotism 
Attitude toward the U. S. Constitution 
Attitude toward Birth Control 
271 
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AttiUulc towunl the C*liinc-<i' 
tiiwiud I 111' (icniiuiii 
Attituili' Inwiinl Hiiml!i> Oli-i rMiiu'i' 

AttituiU* tiiwuiil (!i>il 
Attitiiili' tinviinl 
Attituilc tfiwiuil till' liilili' 

Attit\uli' tinviiTil Kviilvitwn 
Altitiidf timiird ('u[tital l*utii‘>liiiH'uf 
Attitude tiiwuid till' Law 

2. Afninr'iiilit Rriih’ for Ihr till)I'D/ iij (i/iunom K A Ilimduiiist 
and 11. 1'’. Klcltii, Insliliite of t'lnld Welfnre, I'lnvetsil.y nf 
MiririC'itila, lOltl. The hi'ide alleinjil'. In i viilnati' an iiidt- 
vidiiid'K nimiiim nn wU'li Inpiii innrule, infcriniitv, faiiiilv, 
laiv, ccoiKitmi' efniH(‘r\alinin, edni'almn 

3. titwlriiln' Altiluilri toil lint Vocnlioioil I'liotfr J (! Harley ami 
10 0 Williaiiisiin, Unner.Mlv nf Miniii"-rifa, lO.'iri The test 
attenipls (<i meiihure the aludeiii'N ninmnn mi ihe (piestimi, 
“On what liasis ahtmld a atndeni, elieuM' Ina MU"ii)mi7" 

4 Ruivd/ of Siiiilnih' Allitiiiti'n tiiii'iiiil ICilunilion K II MeCnii- 
niiii and ,1 (1 Harley, Umveisity of Muine-nla, lllH.'i This 
teal atteiniits tn tneasiire Hliideiils' alliliides Inward ediii'alimi 

6 Riiioeij nf Slndcid .SViriiii I’lifirrnni. H (1 Williimisnn and 
J Cl Hinlej, I’mverhily nf Miiiiii'miI i, lO’l.'i ’I'lie test, 
atleiiiplH tn ineasine the ly])e nf wienl eniil'iels ihe Hludeiit, 
prefers 

(i Rurvri/ of ttluili'lit t'orinl Itiliitt’ior M Cl WilhaiiiMnii ami J f}. 
Harley, IhiiverMly nf Miiinrwila, Itdiri Tlie lesi nlleinplH In 
meumiie the type of behavior iiiaiiifeHled by the Htiideiit in 
am ini siluatiniia and relalioiiHlniw. 

Interest Tests 

1. Rli'anu'o Vocniiimid InirrrHl '/'rut (iiini), Hdward K Hlioiii?, 
Jr , Staiifiird Uiuveiaity, Htaufnrd Umveraity I'ress, I’aln Alin, 
Calif, 1030. This fe.st ineiiHiires Ihe extent In which nn<''H 
likes and dislikes uKreu with liaise of snei essfnl men in a Kiven 
(iceupatiou 

2 tilrimg's Vocidional Inlernl TrH (wimirn) lOdward K Htroni?, 
Jr., Stanford thiiversity, Stanford I'uiveraity Press, I’nlo Altn, 
Calif., 1935 This test ineamires the extent In which one’s likes 
and dislikes agree with those of suceessful xvonu'ii in a given 
occupation 

General Scholastic Aptitude Tests 

1. Ammcan Cimncil on Kdiiciitvin f’«|/r/iiilii(jicit£ Jimmitmlwn for 
Ihgli iSchool OradniUcn iind CiiHryi'[''ri'hliiiim, L. !» Tlnirstonii 
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and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone, Umveraity of Chicago Ameri¬ 
can Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 
D C Part I, Completion; Part II, Arithmetic, Part III’ 
Artificial Language, Part IV, Analogies, Part V, Opposites’ 
A new foim is issued each year 

2 Army Alpha Bxannnahon, Remston Elsie 0 Bregman, The 
Psyehologieal Coipoiation, 622 Fifth Avenue, Now York, 1925 
The reviHion is a combination of the five forms of Alpha used 
in the United States Army during the World War. 

3 dnllrye Apitlude Tcslx Department of Psychology, University 
of MinneHota, Umveisity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 
Minn , 192(i--1932, Contains vocabulary items from easy and 
dilfiLiilt levels of usage, Foims available, 1926, AMCN, 
DOCN, DOEP 

4 Kuhlinanii-A'iulcrson InlelUgencc Tods F Kuhlmann and 
Hose Aiideison, Educational Test Bureau, Minneapolis, 
1922-1920 Tests consist of a senes of nine booklets designed 
to nu'asuic geneud uilelligenco in terms of median mental age 
from guide ones (fust semester) to maturity 

6 Kuhlmann-Ihrul, a fuithei revision and extension of the Binet- 
Siniou Keale. F. Kuliliiianu, Diicetor, Division of Resoaioh, 
MuineHotii State Deparliiieut of Public Instruction Warwick 
and York, Inc , Ihillimore, Md, 1922-1932 An individual 
intelligmiee test that ineaHurc.s in teims of number of yeais of 
averagi' development of the individual tested 

0 Millar’s Analugics for guiduate students W S. Miller, Um- 
vmsity of Mmru'Hota Foinis A and B available Test con¬ 
sists of 100 incomplete analogies arranged m the order of diili- 
eulty—the. eorreet answer to be found m one of foui possible 
eboiees given " w 

7. Millar Menial Ahiliiy Ted. W S Miller, Univcisily of Min¬ 
nesota World Book Oimpany, Yonkors-on-IIudaon, N Y , 
Clucngo, 1921. The test aims to measure the “mental ability” 
of liigli-Hchool and college students. 

8 Ohio Nlalc University Psychological Test. Committee on 
College Entraiiee lulelligonco Tests on the Ohio College 
Assoeialion, 1933 The test was designed to measure general 
mtelligenco of college freshmen The latest form is Number 18 

9 Ohs Belf-Admimstmng Test of Mental Ability Higher Ex'amv- 
nahon Arthur S Otis, World Book Company, Yonkera-on- 
Iludson, N Y , and Clucngo, 1922,1028. Designed to measure 
general mteUigeiice oi “luoutal ability" of high-school students 
and eolleg(‘ fieshmen. 

10. Prnsry Senior ('Uissijicalion Test fur Grades 7-12 S Ij and 
L. C. Piessuy, Ohio .Slate University. Public School Publish- 
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iiiR Compnny, IH, H)l: 2 A Imcf aralo for 

mrivsnriiiK Rfni'ml inlt‘)hR(“ni>i‘, otinxi-fiiiK nf fmir toatH, cnipo- 
BitPH, iiifnniiBiinn, praclii ill aiHliiiii'l)i. iiiid I'liiimiiin fCiiHc 

11. Pretiiipy Srntor Vfnjirtiliim 7Vtf/<>r (rrmfri 7 I'J S L mid I, C 

Prctwi'y, Ohio UliUi' I'liivorniy I’lildii' Kidintd I’ulilislung 
Company, BliMiiintiKtoii, 111 . Ti-st m fipnil m diHicnlty 

to till? plnH8ifit'ii.litiii li'Ht mill 111 ii«i'il to vi'nfy tin* moiri* madijiii 
the clnKHifit'iiluin trst 

12. Tprinnn finiii/i Tn! oj .\fruliiJ AlnltiU /nr (inulm 7 12 Ijinviu 
M. Tinnmti, Slmifitnl T'linormtv. Wiirlil Bunk Ckmiiinny, 
Ytmki>rs-nri-IIud-Hiin. N, Y, 1920 I'nrf 1, InfnriiKiliiin; l’iirl2, 
Beal Atihwiti I’urt, 3, Wiird Mcuiiintj', I'nrt 1, I/hkii’iiI Sidi'clioii, 
Flirt 5, Aritliiiictii'i Fiirt 11. HiTitcnn- Miauiinn, Full 7, .Amilu- 
gloa; Part H, Mixed Benteiieea, Pnrt !), tihiKmlienliitii, Fart 10, 
Nutnhi'r 8(‘nea 

13. Rianford Rnistoii of Ihc Huirt-Simnn InPHiynirr Scnk, L('wi.a 
M IVrman, ladnnd .Slaiiford Junior rmviTMly. IIouKliton 
Midliu Ciimimiiy, Iloatim, New Ytirk, CIiumiko, Han Fruimiaeo, 
1010 and 1022, 

Special Aptitude Teata 

1, ApliUidf Test for Eursiitg. K A. Mohk and T Hunt, Center 
tor I’ayolioloKioal Hi’rviee, 1031, Teat liiia 7 Heelinna aa fnlldwa: 

1. Hcientifui voeidmlary fi. Meninry for eoulent 

2. General iiifoniiation 11, Coiiiiirelienaion and re- 

3. tJnderatanding of pri"!*''! leiitmn 

material 7, Alnliiy to mideratand and 

4. Visual uieinory follow direetiona 

2, Mimenold Vocnlinml Tnl for CkrU-td Worhtt) D M. 
Androws and I), (}. Fatenam, The Fayeliolonieid Corporation, 
622 Fifth Avenue, New York, 1031. The teat is ilesiRiied to 
nieaauro Honiu traits not related to intelhnenee, training, or 
expcrienne, but at the aaiuo lima definitely related to aueeeaB in 
olorical types of work. 

3. Scoll Company'a File Clerk's Teat. 0. H, Ktoeltiiig Co., Glueago, 
1920. A test deaignud to ineaaiire aptitude for purforining 
simple cleiieul tasks with speed and aecurney, 

4. McAdory An Judgmenl. Margaret MeA,dory, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Coluiiiliia University, New 
York, 1929 Test consists of 72 plates; eiudi plate has 4 repre¬ 
sentations of some art auhjoet. The, task calls for discriniina- 
tion in one or more of the following art elemeiitH; shape and 
line arrangement, massing of dark and light, eolur-Hiso of hue, 
value, and chroma. 
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6 Mnn-Scnsliort’ AH Jwlgmenl Test. Normaa C. Meier and 
Call K. Soiishori', Bureau of Educational Reuearoli and Service, 
University of Iowa, Iowa Cily, Iowa, 1929 Booklet contains 
126 pairs of well-known pictures; the two pictures of a pair 
nio alike save in out' respect (winch is given). The task is to 
elioose the one winch m better (more pleasing, more artistic, 
moic salisfying) 

6. Minnisiiln Mcehnrncul Asscmhlu Test. D. G Patoraon, R M. 
Elliott, !/■ Ih Audeison, II A Toopa, and E Ilcidbreder, 
Uiiivermly of Minnesota Manetla Appaiatus Company, 
Miinelta, Ohio, 1930, Measures skill in manipulation and 
assemhliiig such things as doorbell, safety razor, etc 

7 MtnnmHn SjiiUud lielnltons D. G Paterson, R M Elliott, 

L I) Anderson, II A Toops, E Iloidbredcr (Minnesota 
Mcchamenl Ability Investigation) Maiie.tta Apparatus Com¬ 
pany, Mauetta, Ohio, 1930 Measures the speed with which 
an individual can diHcriinmatc odd-shaped cutouts 

8. O'Ponnor thngcr Dextcnly Test. Johnson O'Connor, Stevens 
Institute, Hoboken, N J , 1928 Designed to measure the speed 
and aeeuracy with wdiieh a subject can use his fingers in per- 
fornung a Siinplo niaiupulntivo task requiring rapid eye-hand 
coordination 

0 O’C.'onniii 'I'umrr Dcrtenly Test. Johnson O'Connor, Stevens 
Instil ule, Hoboken, N J , lO'JR Designed to moasure the skill 
and rapidity with wliieh an individual is able to manipulate a 
sniall tool in working with objects requiring fine eye-hand 
eoordiiialion. 

10. Seashore Mcfomrc «/ M-tmeal Talent. C. E, Seashore, Columbia 
Oraphoplume Company, Now York, 1019 Six Columbia 
Phonogiaph Records, Nos. 63000 to 63006 D. To measure 
the sense of pitch, intensity, lime, consonance, memory, and 
rhythm. 

Reading Tests 

1, Chapman-Cook, Speed of Beading Test. J O. Chapman and 
S A Cook, Educational Test Bureau, Inc., Minneapolis and 
Philadelphia, 1924 Forms A and B Consists of 30 easily 
comprehended paragraphs in which the student is to cross out 
one wrong word. 'Pest measures speed of reading 

2 Minnesota Reading Examination for College Students. Melvin 
E Haggerty and Alvin C Eurich, University of Minnesota, 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1930. Part I is 
a test of voealmlary. Part II is a test of reading comprehension, 

3. Iowa Silent Reading Test. II. A. Greene, Uiiiveisity of Iowa; 
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A N. JfirRciiifii, riinmifv t'f Utiffnlii; V 11 KcHcv, N(irtli(>m 
An?(iria HlsitP Ti'iichi'r^ {‘ulli'lii* Wttrlil Htwik (^iiiiiihiiv, Yon- 
krn4-<iii-nut5H)iii, X Y. Hiiil C’liirnR*i. V\27 I'.ttI Mciisuros 
(he unit pkillK t'<intnlm(i»fr to KtudciilH' idiiliiy f<( ri'iul mul to 
wiirlt wiUi Utmlm m fullnWH: 

1 I’atRRWuh iiiraniiiR 4 inominiR 

2. Wtml iiicHniiiK fj l/iratiMii of iiifiinunlmri 

(!. PfirtiRntitli (irRiiiiiydfiitn (!. K iti‘itf'tili-tit rcmliiiR 

4. t'rtii It lOii’liny ('umiirrhrtniiim lit ]';iir1i',1i Litt-fn- 

ttiro (St’iili'n .1 imd f‘), iii St i* (SimIm , 1 ) m, j 

VjiJi WiiRcnon. rttivcrtiilv nf Miiiih'tiI.'i. Tin* I’nlilic Scluml 
C’ttiii|»!>iiv, HliiiMiiinittoii, Ill . I'.r^i St-jilcM itifusiiro 
tilt* HtmliMtl'H iilulilj to f'liniirclii-iitl \\liiil lie rc-id-*. 

Achievement Tests (Junior Htgh-school Level) 

1 New t>itinfiiTil Arfii'irnifni IVH Furm X. Trtiinnii I, Kelley, 
(liles M Ruth, M. Teriiinii Wurhl IttM.k C)iim]iaiiy, 

Ynnkem-tin-lluilrtttn, N Y., nnil ('liienRii, ISlUtl Tetif iHinteiuleil 
to mensure etluentumul nehieveinetit fur ur'ulet 1 ') m (lie 
fiillinvitiK KiilitiulK p'ir'iKrn|ih iite'iniuK, wuril lufimiiR, dieta- 
tiiiii, hiiiKUiiRf UHEtRi', literiiliire, Itutltiry niiii eivifH, ReiiRrii])liy, 
phvHinltiRy anti liyRifiie, unthmeite reiiMiiiiiig, nnllmietio 
eminiutiili'iii 

Achievement Tests (Senior Iligh-school nnd Junior College) 

Mngbeih 

1. CodiiiKituv I'liiiiliih, Feriin ‘i, M. F, C’nriieuter, R F. I.intl- 
ciuist, Stnle I’liiverMly uf Itiwn, 1>. (J I’uli'rttim, F. ,S IteerH, 
ThuverHiiy uf Mtiiiiftufu. (kmiieiniise Tenl Kerviee of the 
AuK'neivu C’-oiuieil on Kihieiitimi, fitKI Went lUilli ,Street, New 
York. Flirt I, Kiinlisli Fwiki' luiil Hiii'Hiiir: Fiirt II, Voeiilm- 
lary. New form i*mie(l eiieli yeur, 

2. Cooperiiln'r Lilmirj/ Aerjuinnlnnri'. F. H Heeru nnil D, Cl 
Faleraim, Uiuvereily of Minnesota. Oooperativi' Teal iServiee 
of till' Amerieau Comieil on Ktlnealiou. fitKI Weal lllitli Htreet, 
New York Te.at eoimiatH of 2(K) niultiiiie-elioiee itema on 
I'lnglisli literature, and neneral literaturi' from ancient to 
oonlemporaty tmieH. New form iHauetl eacli year. 

3. lovia EnghxhPlncemenl {Treiining) Fwm X M F. Caipenter, 
G. D. Stoddard, and L W Miller, Hureau of F,ducatinmd 
Rcaeiucli and ,Service, KxtenHiou Divihioh, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, 1930, Part 1 ih aapellinfi: teat, Part 2 teHtH knowl¬ 
edge of Hentene.t! Hlnie.lure; Part 3 ia a teat of grammar: I’jirt 4 
testa the iiulividual'a alnlity to rueogni/e the correc.l meaning 
of worda. 
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IHstory <iud Hocinl Htudtcfi 

1* Cmnicmtivc .4mrnrari JhHtoiy, TI U. Anderson and E F 
LintlriviiHl, Statt' University of Iowa. Cooperative Test 
Seiviee of tlie Ainenean Couiieil on Eclueation, 600 West 
IKitli .Street, Now York New foim laaiied each yoai 

2. Coopcuilwp Economics Test J 10, Partington, .State Um- 
veiHily of Iowa, nnd otlieis Cooperative Test Service of the 
Anieiieati Couneil on lOdueatioii, 600 West IKitli Street, New 
York. I’roviHional form issued eneh year 

3 ('onpornlivc Modem European Ihslory. II E Anderson and 
K P T.iiidqiiist, .Stale UiiivcrHity of Iowa Cooperative 
Teat .Si'rvK e of lh<> Amerieaii Council on Education, 500 West 
mull Street, New Yoik New form issued each year 

4 Cnnperalive World Ihslory II R Anderson and E F Lind- 
((iiist, .Slate University of Iowa. Coopoiative Test Seivice 
of the Ariieriean Cniineil on Edueation, 500 West llBth Street, 
New Y'oik New iirovi.sional form issued each yeai 

Lanyuayes 

1. Cooperative French Test. Geraldine Spaulding, Buieau of 
Collegiati' I'ldiieatioiial Reaeaieli, Columbia College, and 
I’aiile Viullant, Coluinliia University Cooperative Test 
iSeiviee of tlu* Aiiteneaii Coune.il on Education, 500 West 
noth .Street, New York. Part I, lleiuliiig, Part II, Vooab- 
iiliuy. Part III, Graiiiinar Now foiin issued each year 

2 Coopetalive (lermnn Test. M. Van D Ilespelt and E H 
Ilesiielt, New Y'oik Univt'rmty, Geialdme Spaulding, Bureau 
of Collegiate Educational lleseaicli, Columbia College Coop¬ 
erative Test iSei \ lee of the American Couneil on Education, 
5W1 West lltltli Stieel, New Y'oik Part 1, Rending, Pnit 
II, Voealnilaiy, Part HI, Crammnr New foim issued caeh 
year. 

3. Oooperalwe Latin Test. .Toliii C. Kiitland, Phillips Exeter 
Aeadeitiy, assisted by Ruth B. MeJiiiiBey, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, and Ik'iiiard M. Allen, lloxtniry Se,liool, Cooperative 
Test .Service of the Ainenean Couiiml on Edue.ation, 500 West 
noth .Street, New York Pint I, Reading; Part II, Vocab¬ 
ulary, Part III, Grammar. New form issued each year 

4 Cooperative Epamsh Test E 11 Ilcapelt, New York Uni¬ 
versity, R H Williams, Brown Umveraity, Geialdme Spauld¬ 
ing, Bureau of C(ill(‘giale Educational Reseaich, Columbia 
College. Cooporative Test Sorvie.e of the Ameiioan Council 
on Education, 600 We.st llOlh Stieet, New York Part I, 
Reading: Pait IT, Voeabulaiy; Pint III, Giammar. New 
form iHHiieil each year. 
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MaihfituUm 

1. Vmtpeminr Algfhrn (ElmirnUi'-y Ihrmigh Q’/tiAnUtM) John 

A. I’mvcrmty «if Tunmfit, L I’ Sn i hifir, Cdlutubia 

IhHvcrwityj H. T. LninHi'iliiwKfnlf' I un cr^iivitf hwti 
prativn Ti*«t Hi'rvirc of the Vnu'rifno CVninril nn h^hicution 
600 noth iStrci’t, N'm Yitrk Trxt jm tlcHiKUcd Ui 

ruPnsnn' ability in pliMiii'iitary nlpihra IhumKh nmulniiicfl, 
New fnnn iSMticd \riir 

2. (trneral Tnt fur C'ldlrgr ,StU(l<nl«. 

11. T, I.uiKllmliu, 8fn.U' riuMrpity nf Iitwu, I.. ? Sicidufl 
Cciluinhiii rni\i'r«ity. ('(Mtiti'Catni* 'IVti J^i'rvu'i' of tlip 

Anicrh'iin CJoiincil on IvhiratKHi. 6fK) W'l if lliiili .Strcol, New 
York. Teal ineltulfH jtrohloitH in nlKchra, itlane anil milul 
geometry, Ingononielry, iiiiiil.vtiea, ninl enleilluH New form 
IB lagued eaeh year. 

3. Cooitmilnr (Irneral Mullu'imiUrt 7‘rrt ft'T lltyh l<rhcml dimes 

11. T. Luniihohn, Stale rnivernity of lima; L P Sieelofl, 
Golunilmi UimerMity. C'lMHu-futive Tent 8prviet> of tlio 

Amerirnu Giuncil on Kiuentnin, 61K) Went lliilli .Street, New 
York. Teat nieiwure.>f inforiiiatinn aeijinred in high-aehool 
cmirsea m nuilhenuitiea. New form in inniunl eaeli year 

4. (‘oujtrnUive Pline (Ifinnctnj Tnt. Joint A Iiong, rnivennty 
of Toronto; L. 1‘. Hirelod, ('ohinihia I’niverMij fkuiperiitive 
Tt'st Bervieu of the Aiiierieiui (Vinneil on Kelnealion, fKX) Weat 
noth Street. New York. Teal waa lienignetl to meaaure 
promint inforruotion in |ilano geninetry. New form ih laaucil 
eaeh ye,ur. 

6. CuojMinttive Eotid (komtlrg Test H. T. I.uniiliolm, State 
Umvensity of Iowa; John A. lamg, rniveraity of Toronto; 
L. 1’. Siceloff, Cohmilmi VniverHity. Cooperative Teat Ser¬ 
vice of the Atneriettii Coiineil on iMluetiiion, 6(K) Went lUltli 
Slrofit, New York. I’urpow* of teal is l«t meiiKure aehieveinent 
in Bolid geometry. New form iwnunl eueh year. 

6. Vooperalwe Tngommetry Teal, John A Imng, I'niveraity of 
Toronto; L 1’. Siceloff, Ctilumhin I'niviwity. Cooperative 
Teat Service of the Ainenean Cotined on hkiueatjon, StKl West 
noth Street, Now York. New form iaaned each year. 

7. Iowa Mallwmalics AplUude. Form X. fl. 1). Stoddard, 
L. W. Miller, and K. W. Chittenden, Bureau of Edneatioiml 
Eesoareh and Service, 1'Nte.iiaion Diviwion, limvoraily of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa, 1930 Teat ia deaigiied to ineoauro those 
particular morital abihtiea which oouBtitute factors in subao- 
quetit success in inatheniiitiea. 

8. Iowa Malhanxalict framing, fievised, A, (1. 1). Stoddard 

and li. W. Chittonden under llm dia'Ctum of C. K. Booahoro 
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and G. M Ruck, liureau of Educational ReBearoli and Service 
Extenaiori Divieion, Umveraity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa' 
1026. Tart I tests various simple skills in the fundamentals 
of arithnietie. Part II testa knowledge of fundamental opera¬ 
tions in algi'hra. Part III consists of true-false statements 
in gouuiotry. 

9. Monroe't Dioi/noeCtc I'cstB in Anlhmeha, Pari TII Operations 
vnlh Vummon Fruciiotts. Waller S Monroe Public School 
PuhlishiiiK C'oinpaiiy, llloomiiigton, 111 Test measurea indi¬ 
vidual's ability to work with eoinmon fractions in addition, 
aubtraetion, imiltiplicalion, and division. 

Fnence 

1 CoopmUive IhuUigy Test F L Fitzpatrick and S R Powers, 
Teaehers College, Gohimbia University Cooperative Test 
Service of the Aineiieaii Council on Education, 500 West 
lltith Street, New York Test was designed to measure 
ueluevenient leauUing fiom ono year of high-sohool biology 
New form issued each year 

2. CuopenUive Chemistry Test. V II Noll and S R. Powers, 
Teachers Collegi", Columbia University Cooperative Test 
Herviee of the Ameuenn Council on Education, 600 West 
llllth .Street, New York This test intends to measure 
noliieveineiiL in high-school ohcimstiy. New form issued 
each year. 

3. Cuupcralivc General Eetence Test for H. S. Classes. 0. E. 
Undeihill and .S. R Powers, Teachers College, Columbia 
UniverHity. Cooperative. Test Sorvieo of the American Coun¬ 
cil on Education, 600 West llOtii Street, New York. Test 
is designed to nieusuro general achievement and information 
resulting from a year's study of general soionco in high school. 
New fonii issued uach year. 

4. Cooperalive Geology Tests (Ihsloncal), G. Marshall Kay, 
Columbia University. Cooperative Teat Service of the 
American Council on Education, 600 West 116th Street, New 
York. Tost is designed to ineasurc the student's information 
in the field of hislorieid geology. 

6. Cooperalive Physics Teal for College Students H. W. Farwell, 
Columbia University, C. J. Lapp, State University of 
Iowa; Harvey B. Lemon, University of Chicago; Frederic 
Palmer, Jr , Haverford College; J T. Tate, University of 
Minnesota, A. G, Worthing, University of Pittsburgh. Coop¬ 
erative Test Service of the American Council on Education, 600 
West 116th Street, Now York. Tost inoasuros achievement 
m moohanifis, heat, sound, light, and clootrioity. Two forms 
available each year. 
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B. ('ttnptrnln'i' Znn}t>g‘/ Tf'tjar (‘’itHffff W M. Harmws, 

F. P. Fnilf'hrv, J W I'nt'f, I It ^rsvtifr. ntwl R. W Tyler, 
Ohm Hliite* t'ntveriiJy CVmfK‘r«tn'«* Trol f^’nicr of the 
Atnoriniii f’-oiirmil tm leiiii olitiii, S<>0 Wonl IKiUi .Street, New 
York. Part I, .Si'lertion «>f Frt>-(N; 1‘nrl II, Tcniiinolony; 
Part III, Applii'afii.ii of IVineiph •« I’ruvrooHuI fctnn, Ift.'ifl 

7. hit a /‘Ifu'i’innU KruMnnli’tnji t'Arw.r^fri/ Aj’lilwlr, 0 D 
HUitWiird. L W Miller, ami Jsroh ('ontofj, Hnreiiu of I'xlneii- 
tioUttl Roftenrrh and .S<TVKe. Kxhiieion Ihvitioii, rniveraily 
of Iowa, Iowa f'lty, lown, Ui,'«t hleiiKtiiA of iTmlherniilieal 
tthilily rorreApoitcleiil tJt and rotnpn lieiicive of aeleeliotm from 
U'xtlaMikH iinil itfiiiA of ehi'iincAl hikI |tliv<*i('iit hmiwletlpo 

8. Imta t'hicfvifnl Hxamfiuilvmx I'kfinnlri/ Triiiritttff, Jiienl) 
Coning, (!. D. Sloildnrd, and I, \V. Miller, Riiniui of I'klucA- 
tkiriiil lUwareh ami ,Ser\U'«>, I-A(oiiHiiiri UniBioii, UiHVemity 
of lown, Iowa City, lown, I'tttt) Knowledge of clu'iiiical 
lACta aiul nlnlity to solve finnUiotiti and iinddeniA, 

Sophomore Culture Tests 

1 Cuoperainr RitgUsh, i>tru3 1. ft A I.i'oiiard. V. A. C Ilenuion, 
M. 11 Williiig, Uiiiverwty of Wmeoitiiiii. W W Cook, .StiitP 
lliiivcnfity of Iowa, D C. I’nlerwni, F. S IteerM. rinversily of 
Miumwita. Cooiiernlive TVnt .Service of the Aiiieneiui Coiiiieil 
cm rMueiitioii, 5tK) Wictl lliitli .Street, New York, Part I, 
Eriglinli UHHge, Part II, .SiiellHig, Part III, Voi ahiilary. New 
form iHAiied earh year 

2. doopfrulwr Grnrral ('fillure Tftt. K F I.indiiiinct, II. It ,\,iiclcr- 
aoii, State Uiiiveraily of lown; .Siginuml Tiiiiherg, Columhin 
Univoraity; John .Store k, Narah laiwreiiee (hillege; ami others. 
Cooperative Teat Service of tlie Aiiieriean (Joiiiieil oil KdiieiUion, 
500 Weat llfltli Street, New York Part I, Ilmlory and Soeial 
Btiuliea; Part II, Foreign Lileraturi*; Part III, Inne Aria Now 
lomi isaiiod tuieh year 

3. Conperulwe Conltmjmrary Affair*. Alvin C Kiirieli, Elmo 
C. Wilaon, and Cerahl A. Hill, University of Mnuieaota, and 
others. Coopera-tivft Teal tk-rviee of the Ariierii'an Couiieil on 
I’ldvwation, 500 West 110th Hlreet, New York The teat is 
"intended to meaauro the extent to whieh atinleiils keep abreast 
of significant current afiairain the fiidcia of art, literature, govcrri- 
mont, mtomalioruvl relations, polities, econtirnies, religion, etc." 
New provisional form isauoU each year. 

4. Goopcralivc General Science Trsi far f'sllrpe Rludrnts. R. W. 
Tyler, Ohio Stale Uiiiveraily, If. W. Farwell, fl, Marshall 
Kay, W. J, Eckert, Columbia University; H. R, Powers, F. L. 
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Fitzpatrirk, O. 30 Tlmji'rlull, V. II. Noll, Teachcra College, 
CoUiniliia UiuvcrHity; A, W, Helimdler, State University of 
Iowa. Cooperative Teat Service of the Amenean Council on 
Education, 500 West lltith Street, New York. Test samples 
fu-ldH of elementary Hoieneu, meteorology, biology, pliysicB, 
elieiniBtry, luitnjiiomy, and geology. Now form issued eack 
year. 



AI'PKNinX B 


LIST OF FORMS USED IK THE UNIVERSITY TESTING 
BUREAU 

Fonn 1 Rumninry tcf^nl <»f tt! t'TH 

Form 2 FolltittMijt rnril 

Form a Grruif' Itmtwrijii 

Form 4 Rcqtitfit for H'-nllh Rorvii’c ro|wr< 

Form fi ConfnrI-dcsk rlonrHiirt r(’nir<l 

Form 6 Form for roforra!*! Jo I'TH In rollcuo rmniwlorH of (ttu- 
ticnlrt for vorafimml roiitint'litiit nioi or Irtilmjr. 

Form 7 RtHndwnl inlcrviott form for ITU vomhonul (■ontiMf'lnrfl 

Form 7A Htiindnrd iiilorviow form for fidl'uv-Mp iiiUTviotts 
Form 7if Rtnodiird interview form for iirclimiimrv ml(‘rvit'w« liy 
nwiiluiriwl« 

Form 8 Individiinl Rword Form for vorMlimml rimiiM'lmK rdHpii 
Form fl FidlowMip nriliro for voruliitjiml I’outif'dinji; rnsofl 
Fomi 10 Cflw profilo fonri 

Form 1L4 Mrn'H RtroiiK'* IntorrHt, Tost profdo (»r 2(1 ki’yn 
Fonn Il/f Women'K HlrotiR’ii hilonfil Tf«t profilo 
Form Ilf; Mrii'n RironK'it Inlrrcxt Tmt proldo for 20 ki',v« 

Fonn 12 Coinliinrd intcrvirw nrlirdiilr «ml tmiitmiiry rt'imrl. of 
r,a«c intrrvicwing mid ri'iwrtmg 

Form 13 Morillily Mimimary rword nnd n']«»rl of ffsling ntid filing 
(livinion 

Form 14 ContAntrdwk rword and rojmrt 
Form 16 CoHl bIiwI for UTH Kporial at-rviro rracarrh (('flling 
Form 10 HtatiHtioid Divinion monthly roiairt 
Form 17 Apidirtition for two of UTli rcrords 
Form 19 For Btatomont for XITH aorviroa 
Form 20 Entranne U'at rocord card 
Form 21 Report of lest arorra lo liigh arhoolB 
Form 22 Letter to high-nehool superinteiidenta pertaining to teat- 
mg proceflnre for higli-wliool Hiinior« 

Form 23 Receipt cardn given to atiidenta who have taken college 
entrance leata 

Form 24 Return post nard, altnelied to Form 22 when moiled to 
Buperinlcndcuta of Minnofloto high aeliook 
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Form 26 

Form 26 

Form 27 
Form 28 
Form 29 
Form 30 
Form 31 

Form 32 


Report of numl»pr of BtiuR'nta tested m Minnesota high 
sehnola 

llireetioiiH (or ndiuiinhteruig the tests to Hgh-aohool 
seniors 

Iligh-si'hmil HcholiirHhip lists 
llepoit for seores of Hophoinoro Cultuu' Testa 
Miseelhunsms pay-roll form 
lU'plaeciomit imrd for ease folders and Form 1 
llefemd to other coiinselorH liy committee on vocational 
iiiformutiou 

1‘relimmary interviewer's record and nioiitlily report 
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